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Court of Common Pleas, 
County of Schuylkill. 



T%e QmmonwfoUh ^ No. 2053. 

vg, V September Term, 1876. 

Dennis Donnelty. } Murder. 

Tried Friday, Saturday, November 17th, 1877, ft •f^,, 
before Hon. C. L. Pershing and a jury. 

Appforancen. — Messrs. Gbdroe R. Kaewher, F. W. 
HuoiiER and George E. Farquhar for the Common- 
irealth ; Meswrn. S. A. Garrett, M. M. L'Velle, W. J. 
Whitehoitse and Anthony Campbell for the defend- 
ant. 

Motion to quash overruled. Motion for change of venue 
overruled. 

Jury impaneled and sworn, when the case was pro- 
ceeded with as follows : — 

Saturday, November 17th, 1877. 

Morning Sf^ion, 

Court o|)ened at 9 A. M. 

Opening to the jury by Mr. Kaen^her on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. 



A. B. Cochran sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
IHred examination by Mr, Kaercher. 

Question. What is your business ? 

Answer. I am an engineer and surveyor. 

Q. State whether you made a map showing the vicinity 
of Heaton & Company's colliery at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I did. 

Q. Was it made from actual survey ? 

A. Yes ; it was made from actual survey. 

Q. Did you make the map to a scale ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Map produced.) Look at this map and tell us 
whether it is the map you made from actual survey ? 

A. Yes; it is the map from actual survey, and laid 
down on a scale one hundred feet to the inch. 

Q. What is the distance from the place marked as 
Heaton's to the truck ? 

A. It is about five hundred and sixtv feet. 

Q. What is the distance from the point marked as 
Sanger's to the truck ? 

A. About three hundred and fifrv feet. 

Q. What is the distance from the truck to the house 
marked as Weevil's ? 

A. About two hundred and eighty feet. 

Q. What does this dark body represent to the north of 
the wagon-road? 

A. That is the rock bank of the Girard Mammoth col- 
liery, 

Q. What breaker is this? 

A. Heaton's breaker — ^the Cuyler breaker. 

Q. State whether the map and the representation of the 
house were made as you found the place upon the ground? 

A. They are made as I found them upon the ground, 
and are correctly laid down. 



Q. Does the map show the pointn of the oompass ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What IB the distance from the wagon-road to the 
Lehigh Valley road which yoa marked upon your map? 

A. About seven hundred feet 

Q. Did you make a map fihowing the vicinity of Raven 
Run and Gilberton, and Shenandoah and Wiggon's Patch ? 

A. Yes, sir; I did. 

Q. State whether it was made from actual knowledge of 
the ground and surveys that you made at different times ? 

A. It was made from my own surveys and others that I 
have. 

Q. Do you know it to be correct ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether this map represents the topography of 
the oountrv ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the distance from Raven Run along the 
mountain to Shenandoah ? 

A« About three miles and a quarter (3|). 

Q. State whether you have drawn circles on the map to 
represent the distance from Raven Run ? 

A. Yes ; they are drawn at intervals of one mile apart. 

Q. What do the red lines represent on the map? 

A. They represent the railroads. 

Q. And the light sienna lines? 

A. The wagon-roads. 

Q. The blue lines? 

A. The creeks and streams. 

Q. What iM the distantti from Shenandoah to Wi^>n*s 
in a straight line ? 

A. A little over a mile and a quarter (1 \). 

(^. Wliat is the distance from Gilberton Borough in a 
straight line to Shenandoah ? 

A. A little over a mile and a quarter (1 1). 

Q. What is the distance from Girardville to Raven 
Run? 



A. Tt \» about two miles. 

Oross-^examinaiion by Mr. WhUehouse. 

Q. What road is this (indicating on map)? 

A. The road passes the Girard Mammoth colliery^ and 
this road runs to Lost Creek. The railroad is represented 
by red lines. This is the Lehigh Valley and the siding 
in to the two breakers, the Cuyler and Girard Mammoth. 

Q. Where does the railroad from the colliery make con- 
nection with the Lehigh Valley ? 

A. To the south. 

Q. When did you draw these two maps ? 

A. In April, 1876. 

Q. Who employed you to make them ? 

A, I was employed by the district attorney. 

Q. And paid by the Commonwealth ? 

A. I was paid by the county. 

Q. Have you got your money ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far is it from Raven Run to Shenandoah ? 

A. About three and a quarter miles (3^) ; the circles are 
at drawn intervals of one mile. 

Q. These are geographical miles? 

A. Yes ; seventeen hundred and sixty yards. 

Q. Do you know what an air-line is ? 

A. Yes ; and this was drawn at an air-h'ne. 

Q. W^hen you speak of the distance £rom Shenandoah 
to Raven Run, you do not know what is the distance by 
the road? 

A. No, sir; that is the air-line between the two places. 

Q. Can you tell us the distance by the highway or road 
from Raven Run to Shenandoah ? 

A. Not exactly. 

Q. Can you tell us the distance from Girardville to 
Raven Run by the highway ? 



A. Aboat two miles. 
(Map shown to jury.) 

Mrs. Sarah Sanger sworn on behalf of the Common* 
wealth. 

Dired examinaticn by Mr, Kaerehrr. 

Q. Did you know Thomas Sanger? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. Was he your husband ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What Mras his age? 

A. About thirtv-three or thirtv-two. 

Q. Where was he living on the 1st of September, 1875? 

A. In Raven Run. 

Q. How long had he been living there? 

A. Very near three years ; he had been working there 
three years. 

Q. What was his business? 

A. He was inside boss at Heaton's ooUterv. 

Q. Had he been engaged as a boas all the time he lived 
at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. All the three years as inside boas? 

A. Yes, sir. 

il. State at what time he was required to be at his 
work? 

A. He attended to his work bv dav. 

Q. If you recollect where your husband was on the 
night before the 1st of September, 1876, tell us? 

A. He was around the house all the evening. 

i^. Do you recolleot at what time you retired that even- 
ing? 

A« Between ten and eleven, I think. 

Q. You retired at about what time to your bed that 
night ? 
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A. About that time. 

Q. What time the next morning did your husband 
arise? 

A. About six o'dock; it was generally about six 
o'clock. 

Q. Did you get up at the same time? 

A. NO; sir; I was sick at the time; I was not well, and 
I remained in bed after he had got up. 

Q. Did you hear him leave the house that morning ? 

A. He came in to me about five minutes before he left 
the house. 

Q. He came into your room about five minutes before 
he left? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was he dressed ? 

A. In his mining-clothes. 

Q. Ready to proceed to the mines ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any one boarding with you at that time? 

A. Yes ; William Uren. 

Q. Was he home the night before ; did he sleep in the 
bouse? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he leave the house that morning that you know 
of? 

A. Well, they most generally left together. 

Q. Did you notice him going out ? 

A. I was not out of bed and I could not say that they 
left together ; but they generally did leave together. 

Q. Aft^er your husband left the house that morning, 
when did you next see him ; how long after he left the 
house? 

A. I could not say exactly. It was not hardly ten 
minutes I do not think. 

Q. It was not hardly ten minutes before you saw him ? 

A. No, sir. 



i^ Where did yau see him ? 

A. In Mr. Weevil's. 

Q. Which room was he in at Weevil's? 

A. In the first kitchen ; what they call the shanty, I 
believe. 

Q. State what his .condition was when yoa saw him 
there? 

A. He was lying on the floor. 

Q. In Weevil's kitchen? 

A* Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he alive when you got there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether he appeared to have been injured when 
you saw him there? 

A. As soon as I came into the room he said, ** Sarah, 
come and kiss me, I am dying." He was bleeding from 
his leg, or I thought it was from bis leg. 

Q. How long after yon got there and saw him did he 
live? 

A. I do not know. I guess about five minutes. 

Q. He died then in your presence in Mr. Weevil's 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the morning of the 1st of September, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. State whether Mr. Weevil's house was situated in 
Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what county ? 

A. In Schuylkill county. 

Q. On the road to Girardville, who lived in the fir^t 
house above the Mammoth road towards the Lehigh Val- 
lev road? 



A. The NashV. 

Q. Who lived in the next block between you and 
Nash's? 
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A. The Williams* and Puroell's. 

Q. And who lived above you ? 

A. Mrs. Hubner and Berget ; next door to me lived the 
Burns' in the same block. 

Q. Those houses were all double blocks ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who lived in the house opposite Williams' on the 
other side of the road ? 

A. Mrs. Weevil. 

Q. Was that the house where you found your husband 
and in which he died ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it right at the junction of the two roads that 
leads past the store and the road that leads to Girardville? 

A. I meant in that road that leads past the store. 

Q. State whether there is a pair of stairs that lead into 
Weevil's house upon that side ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Oros^-^xaminaiion by Mr. Whiiehouae. 

Q. Was there a physician there before he died ? 

A. No, sir ; only Dr. Hunter, he was in the place. 

Q. How far was there a physician from there? 

A. At Girardville. 

Q. Was that the nearest ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Re-direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. What was Uren's business? . 

A. He was a miner. 

Q. What kind of clothing did they have on that day ? 

A. He had a flannel undershiit and blue drilling blouse 
and blue drilling overhauls. 

Q. What kind of a shirt ? 

A. A flannel shirt. 



9 
RoBBRT HbaTox sworn on behalf of the Coramon wealth. 

Dired examincUion by Mr. K(wreher. 

Q. Where were you living on the first daj of Septem 
ber, 1876? 

A. At Raven Run. 

Q. State whether jou were in charge of the colliery 
there known an the Cuyler colliery ? 

A. Yen; I was in charge at that time and had been there 
for sometime. I am concerned with them. 

Q. State whether the colliery vras owned by Heaton & 
Company ? 

A. YeH ; by S. M* Heaton & Company. I was a mem- 
ber of the firm. 

Q. State whether you knew Thomas Sanger ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Do vou recollect the day that he die<l at Raven Run ? 
A. I do; it was the Ist of September, 1876. It was 
Wednettday. 
Q. State whether you saw ThoniaA Sanger that mom- 

ing? 

A. I did. 

Q. Befi>re he was shot ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. When you saw him ader he had been injured, where 
did you see him ? 

A. Slightly east of Robert Weevil's hciuf«e. 

Q. Prooeed and tell us whether you saw any strangers at 
Raven Run on the morning of the Ist of September, 1875^ 
and what they did and who they were, if vou know? 

A. I saw some strangers come ti> Raven Run on the 
morning of the Ist of September, 1875, at an earlier hour 
than I saw Sanger. 

Q. AI)out what hour did you nee them come? 

A. About six o'clock. 
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Q. Where were they ooming from at the time you saw 
them ? 

A. From the direction of the Lehigh Valley road, and 
across through the stable-yard. 

Q. Where did they go after they came through the stable- 
yard ? 

A. They came aud remained about the stable-yard feuoe 
and some of them sat on the fence. 

Q. Did you take any particular notice of these men ? 

A. It struck me as peculiar that these men should not 
be in their working clothes, and I took notice of the 
manner in which one man was sitting on the fence, but 
that was all. 

Q. State from what direction they came when they came 
toward the stable-yard ? 

A. From the north toward the south. 

Q. Did they come from the direction of the Lehigh 
Vallev road ? 

A. Yes; that is north of the Girardville road. 

Q. You noticed, you say, a peculiar and strange posi- 
tion of one of the men on the fence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you afterwards see and recognize that man ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And know who he was ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was that man ? 

A. Thomas Munlev. 

Q. Where did you first see him afterwards to recognize 
Thomas Munley as the man you saw sitting on the fence 
that morning? 

A. He was retreating from the scene of Sanger's mur- 
der and I was pursuing him. 

Q. At any time subsequent to that day ? 

A. In this court-house on the 23d of February, I think, 
1876. 
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Q. You saw him in this court-room ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Waft that the occasion upon which you recognised 
him afl the same man you saw sitting upon the fence on 
the Ist of September ? 

A. Yes ; that was the occasion. 

(^ After you noticed these men there, did you have 
them under vour continuous observation ? 

A. They started and disap|)eared from my view. 

Q. What was the next thing that attracted your atten- 
tion? 

A. As I was sitting ut my breakfast 1 heard a succession 
of pistol shots ; I ran to the <i()or and saw firing, and saw one 
man falling or on the ground. I am not {xisitive whether 
he was in the act of falling or on the ground. I returned 
into the house and obtained my revolver and ran down in 
the direction of the firing. When 1 reached Weevil's 
house Sanger came around the house ; he was wounded 
and had been bleeding profuwly, and those five men were 
in retreat down the road. I opened fire upon the two 
nearest and they returned my fire, and we had a running 
fight until I had emptied my revolver and they had 
crossed through the stable-yard. 

Q. State how near you came to thoN? men in their 
retrpat? 

A, I think at times I was within twelve ami fifteeeu 
yards, — it is difficult to state precisely ; the distamxAt were 
varying. 

Q. State whether, as these men retreated, you had any 
opportunity to see the features of the^ men ? 

A. I luul a decided opportunity to see the features of 
Thomas Munley. I was firing at him. He was firing at 
me and I thought I couUl hit him. 

Q. State whether he stood the fire, or whether he re- 
treated and turned and fired ? 

A. He would retreat and turn and fire. 
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Q. How raany shots did he fire at yoa in that way? 

A. I can give no definite number. I recollect from 
four to six shote, but I don't know positively. 

Q. State in what direction those men went in their 
retreat ? 

A. Nearly as they came ; back through the stable-yard, 
and north over the Lehigh Valley road. 

Q. Where did you lose sight of them ? 

A. As they entered the woods, between the stable-yard 
and the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Q. You stated when you first heard the firing or shoot- 
ing you came out and saw a man fall ; where was it the 
man fell ? 

A. West of Weevil's house. West of the house in 
which Weevil lives. 

Q. Was it on the Girardville road ? 

A. He was between the houses. 

Q. Did you notice any person in pursuit of him ? 

A. There were men following him up. I am not cer- 
tain whether I saw him fall or whether he was on the 
ground at the time. 

Q. Did you notice a man firing at him ? 

A. I could not say distinctly; but I think there was 
two. 

Q. Can you tell whether or not the two men who were 
firing at Sanger were the men with whom you exchanged 
shots? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. As you came down from your house, did Sanger say 
anything to you? 

A. He said to me, ''Gro for them, Rob.'* He was just 
coming around the comer of Weevil's house — he had got 
around the corner. 

Q. State whether upon that side of the street of the road 
leading by the store there was a pair of stairs leading into 
Weevil's house ? 
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A, Yes, sir. 

Q. How hr was he from those steps? 

A. Ten or fifteen feet. 

Q. Did you notice that he had been injured ? 

A. He had been injured, and was bleeding profusely. 

<^ And I understand you reoofniised Thomas Munley ? 

A. I did. 

Q. You re(*ogni2ed him on the 23d of February as the 
man you saw in that constrained |N)rtition, sikI the man 
with whom you exchanged shotts ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it the same Thomas Munley afterwards tried 
in this court for the munler of Thomas Banger? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. And you were a witness in that case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what Mr. S!inger's position was at Raven 
Run? 

A. He was inside boss for our colliery. 

Q. What was his position? 

A. He had the general supervision of the mining of the 
coal? 

Q. Did he have the hiring and discharging of the men ? 

A. He did. 

i^ You stated it was about six o'clock ; by what time ? 

A. I judge it was about six o'clock, railnmd time, or in 
that neighborhood. 

Q. Do you recollect how Munley was dressed ? 

A. I can hardly recollect at this time ; but I think he 
was dressed in dark clothes, with a slouch hat« 

Q. State where you were when you first noticed these 
men? 

A. I was sitting on the |H>n*h. 

Q. Where was it you saw the men come over the fence? 

A. By this truck. 

Q. Was it your place of residence? 
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A. Yes ; at that time it was. 

Q. This place marked &s store and office, was it the store 
and office of the company ? 

A. The office of the company, and the store of my 
brother. 

Q. Does this map correctly represent the hous^ and 
breaker, store and powder-house, and oil-house as they 
were at that time? 

A. It does. 

Q. Where was it you saw Sanger fall, or upon the 
ground at the time the men were shooting at him? 

A. I judge about here (indicating on map), west of 
Weevil's house; between Weevil's and the next block. 

Q. What distance in from the road about ? 

A. Merely as an estimate, I would say twenty feet. It 
is utterly impossible for me to tell definitely. 

Q. After you saw Sanger, and he said. " Go for them, 
Rob," where was he then ? 

A. He had turned the corner of Weevil's house, and 
was between the front corner and the steps leading into the 
kitchen. 

Q. Where were you when you began to exchange shots 
with the men ? 

A. My impression is that I was opposite Nash's house 
off from the road. 

Q. State whether or not there was at that time an old 
truck at the fence there known as the stable-vard fence ? 

A. There was. 

Q. State whether or not it was in that vicinity you first 
saw the men ? 

A. That is the vicinity. 

Q. What time was it you saw the men first? 

A. About six o'clock. 

Q. What time was it you saw the men shooting at 
Sanger? 

A. A very few minutes before seven. 
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(^ State whether when you fint mw these meo at 8ix 
o'clock in the morniog at the fence they were engaged in 
conversation ? 

A^ Well I think — ^yes. I think they appeared to be in 
conversation ? 

Qro89'^xamination by Mr. V Velie, 

Q. Was there anything unusual in your seeing five men 
about your colliery at that early hour in the morning? 

A. There was at that time. 

Q. Why was it that time different from any other time? 

A. Because we rather expected a strike that morning. 

Q. Did you ever see five men there before at about that 
hour? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from your dwelling-houiie |K)rch ? 

A. Did I ever see them from the same position? I 
don't know at* I did. 

Q. Did you ever see five men sit at the truck at that 
earlv hour before? 

m 

A. I don't recollect that I did ever see five men with 
clean clothes on sitting about there at that hour 

Q. Could you recognise that they were in their clean 
clothes from your house? 

A. Yes, verj* readily. 

Q. Were they all sitting, those five men ? 

A. My impression is that two of them were sitting upon 
the fence, and the others were clustered about them, either 
sitting upon the ground, or upon the truck, possibly. 

Q. There were two sitting upon the fence? 

A. That is my impression upon this late date. 

Q. Was it your impression when you te(<tifie<l in the 
Munley case ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 
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Q. You could not tell whether two or three or five sat 
upon the fence, when you were in this court before, could 
vou? 

A. I am confident ray impression was at that time that 
the five were not sitting upon the fence. 

Q. Can you recollect what you told us last year here in 
this court-house relative to the position of the truck ? 

A. I recollect, to the best of my knowledge, the impres- 
sion of the events ^ they occurred on the morning of the 
1st of September, 1875. I am telling you the impression 
made upon my mind by the occurrence when it took place. 

Q. What kind of a fence is it ? 

A. It is rather of a nondescript fence, poste and so many 
kinds of fence, it would be difficult to describe it. At that 
particular point the fence was composed of posts and rails, 
but I do not know whether they were nailed or mortised 
into the fence. 

Q. Was it a rail fence ? 

A. These zig-zag arrangements it was not; it was not a 
board fence ; it was a very cheap fence. 

Q. Was it a plank fence or a rail fence where they were ? 

A. I told you it was a post-and-rail fence. 

Q. You cannot state whether the rails were mortised or 
whether they were nailed to the posts ? 

A. My impression is that they were mortised, but I 
do not know positively. 

Q. Can you tell whether they sat upon the upper rail or 
not? 

A. I am confident they sat upon the upper rail. 

Q. The two men ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Were they sitting conveniently close by ? 

A. Yes; they were sitting conveniently. 

Q. Were they sitting straight up ? 

A. One was stting in this constrained position. 

Q. How would you have a man sit upon a rail fence 
otherwise? 
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A. The other man was not sitting in that way. 

Q* Who was the other man ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who were the others ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How was Munley dressed ? 

A. I gave my idea of his dress in my original examina* 
tton. 

Q. When you saw him upon the fem^e was it then you 
recognised the style of dress he had on or when you ex- 
changed shots with him afterwards? 

A. I am not positive about that. I think I ix>uld recog- 
nize his clothes at that time because thev were dark. 

Q. I ask you whether it was from his position at tliat 
time, or whether it was from the interchange of shots? 

A. I think at that time his position was the simple fea- 
ture ; the impression upon me was made by the |K)sition. 
He was sitting leaning over forward with a perfectly 
straight back, or, it appeared to he so, inclined forvrard but 
not bent. 

Q. Did he have anything to support his feet, or were 
they resting on anything? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Did you ever see a person sit upon a fence in that 
way before in your life? 

A. Not in that peculiar position. (Witne^v indicates 
the position.) That is an illustration of the poi*ition, as 
nearly as I can give it, though I do not say it is exactly 
the position. 

Q. Did you notice that he had anything in his hand ? 

A. I did not 

Q. How soon before you saw them sitting there did you 
see them going toward the fence? 

A. A ven' few minutes. 

Q. Was it five minutes? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Was it ten minutes? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it two minutes? 

A. Possibly. 

Q. Where were you when you first saw the men ? 

A. Sitting on the porch. 

Q. How far were they when you first saw them firom 
the fence? 

A. They were scattered at intervals through the stable- 
yard. I think I saw two coming through the stable-yard, 
and join the other three. 

Q. Were they all in the stable-yard when you first saw 
them? 

A. I think not. 

Q. How many were in the stable-yard ? 

A. I think two were in the stable-yard and three had 
arrived at the fence. 

Q. In which direction did they come from, Gilberton or 
Shenandoah ? 

A. Not any of those directions. 

Q. From the direction of Ringtown ? 

A. Thev did. 

Q. As the direction indicated at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, directly from Dames Patch or Lost Creek ? 

A. No ; more directly oppasite Girardville. 

Q. And within the line of direction from Lost Creek? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The man that was with Munley, what did he have 
on his head, a hat or cap ? 

A. I can not tell you now. 

Q. Could you tell what Munley had on his head? 

A. He retained the same head gear through the whole 
transaction, but I can not recollect now. 

Q. You say it was his position that impressed his iden- 
tity upon you at that time and not his features or his 
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clothes. Did you notice whether he wore a hat or cap when 
he occupied that constrained position ? 

A. I could not say positively at that time that 1 recog- 
nised his wearing a cap or hat. 

Q. Why did you say he retained the same marks of 
identity ? 

A. He retained the same clothing all the way through. 

Q. How do you know ? 

A. Because I know that he had a hat on, or at least I am 
confident he had a hat on afterwards. 

Q. And then you judge because he had a hat on after- 
wards to fix his identity, that he must have had a hat on 
in this constrained position previously? 

A. I did not say that 1 fixed his identity by his having 
a hat on. 

Q. You fix his identity by the constrained position on 
the fence, and you say now that he had the same nuu*ks of 
identity all the way through ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he have a coat on at the time you noticed the 
constrained position that he occupied ? 

A. I could not say ; it is nothing but an inference. 

Q. You did not say when you were examined in this 
court before as a witness against Thomas Munley that he 
wore a coat upon that occasion on that morning ? 

A. I do not recollect of saying any such thing. 

Q. Do you recollect of }«ying that he did wear a cuat? 

A. 1 do not recollect any such thing. 

Q. Do you recollect now that he did wear a coat? 

A. I Mieve he did. 

Q, Do y<iu recollect now that he wore a cap at that 
time? 

A. I recollect now that he did not wear a cap. 

C^. Did you not swear that he wore a hat at the time he 
sat on the fence ? 

A. I did not I did not swear anything about his littMl* 
gear at that time. 
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Q. Then is your testimony here entirely a matter of 
speculation as to what he wore at that time ? 

A. As to the particular moment. 

Q. As to what he wore upon his head when he was 
upon the fence, is it something you know nothing about? 

A. I do not think you can go so far as that. 

Q. Did he wear nothing? 

A. He did not wear nothing, if you will allow the 
grammar. 

Q. Did he wear anything ? 

A. Yes ; he wore something. 

Q. But you do not know what that something was? 

A. My impression is that it was a hat. 

Q. At that time ? 

A. Now. 

Q. Then you do recollect throwing your mind back to 
the occasion, that he wore a hat? 

A. I am endeavoring to throw my mind back, under 
your assistance. The hat was dark, but the morning was 
not dark; it was a delightful morning. 

Q. Had you known the parties or any of them inti- 
mately, would you have been able to recognize their 
identity from where you were? 

A. Without any difficulty. 

Q. How far was it from your house ? 

A. Five hundred and fifty feet — about that. 

Q. And you swear you could recognize parties at that 
distance ? 

A. I swear I could recognize your face at that distance. 

Q. With regard to clothing? 

A. Without regard to clothing. 

Q. And with the naked eye? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. A distance of five hundred and fifty feet? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go into your house between your seeing 
them on the fence and hearing the shooting? 
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A. 1 es, 81 r« 

Q. Were you at breakfiut ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When yon heard the shota? 

A. Yea, air. 

Q. How many shotB did you hear? . 

A. Three or four, I should judge. 

Q. That WBB very nearly an hour after you saw them 
upon the fence? 

A. Well, no; I think the six o'clock I mentioned was 
about railroad time. 

Q. How does that conform with your time? 

A. There was about twenty minutes' difference at that 
time, although it is very irregular; the breaker time was 
in advance of the railroad time. 

Q. So that 6.20 breaker time would be about six 
o'clock railroad time? 

A. Ye«i, sir. 

(^. After you had come out, after you heard the shots, 
what was the first thing that you saw? 

A. I saw this man, either tailing or rolling, on the 
ground between the house that Weevil occupied and the 
house above, and two men firing, I think; there were 
shots exchanged, and two men were in that position. 

Q. Did you recognise the fallen man ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. The location of the fallen man was much nearer to 
you than where the fence was where you saw the men 
that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew Sanger intimately? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^ The distance was further to the fence than to the 
place between Wc^evil'^ and the other hon^o? 

A. Yep, sir. 

Q. Was the |Nirty in the act of falling when you saw 
him? 
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A. I could not tell you, precisely. 

Q. Can you tell whether he was standing or not at that 
time? 

A. I cannot tell you anything about it, definitely, be- 
cause it was smoky from the pistols, and I only gave a 
hasty glance before returning for my revolver. There was 
no effort on^my part to make any recognition or time to 
make any. 
^ Q. Did you realize at a glance the unfortunate condi- 
tion? 

A. I did not take the situation in at that time, but I 
knew there was trouble. 

Q. How long was it from (he time you saw the party 
there until you ran toward them? 

A. Time enough to run into the house and get my pistol 
And run down there. 

Q. Was it two or three minutes? 

A. Yes; two minutes, I suppose. 

Q. ^nd then you ran toward Weevil's? 

A. Yes. I do not think it could have been over two 
minutes. 

Q. Where did you first see Mr. Sanger to recognize 
him? 

A. As he got around the corner of Mr. Weevil's house. 

Q. Did you see him before tUkt? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. That is, to recognize him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And then he was bleeding? 

A Yes; from the groin. I could see that the entire leg 
of the overhaub was coated with blood. 

Q. And then he said, " Give it to them, Rob " ? 

A. It was, " Go for them, Rob." 

Q. Was there anybody with him at that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where was it ? 
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A. Right at the oonier of Weevil's. 

Q. And he would have to go bv fhe corner td go upon 
the 8tep6? 

A. Yes ; the steps were over on the side of the house. 

Q. If you recognize<l the ixwition of Thomas Munley at 
that time when Sanger told you, ''60 for thorn, Rob,'' where 
was he? 

A. He was retreating down the road. 

Q. Running away ? 

A. Yes, sir, 4 

(i. Were there not others nearer between Sanger and 
Munley ; were nc»t the other four occupying that position ? 

A. My impression is that Munley was the last. The 
positions were changed at all times during the i^etreat . 

Q. Did they fire at Sanp^»r after you came tVere ? ^ 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What inductnl the changa in position? r / 

A. Their retreating; they did not retreat in perfect mil- 
itary onler. 

Q. Did they retreat hastily ? 

A. Yes, and they would turn and fire. 

Q. Did not some of them retreat some twenty yards and 
then advance twenty yards again ? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. Did you interchange with anybody but Munley? 

A. With Munlev and one other. ^N 

Q. How was the other dressed ? 

A. I could not tell vou. 

Q. How many shots did you change with the other ? 

A. They were divided ; whichever was the best shot I 
fired at. 

Q. You do not know how many shots you fired at the 
other party ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. How many at Munley? 

A. I do not know ; Munley was the best shot and I 
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ought to have killed him. I think he was some ten or 
fifteen yards away. 

Q. You did not consider him a good shot not to kill you 
at ten or fifteen yards ? 

A. He shot uncomfortably close. 

Q. What is your estimate of your own ability ? 

A. I think I ought to have hit him, but my revolver 
was too small. It was a Smith & Wesson No. 32. 

Q. Could you not kill a man at forty yards ? 

A. Not to hit him at that distance. 

Q. What is the distance that 32 is guaranteed to hit? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Is it not sixty-five yards ? 

A. I dotiot know. I would be perfectly willing to let 
anybody firl at me at forty yards with Smith & Wesson 32. 

Q. Where was Munley when you fired at him ? 

A. When the firing first began he was about half-way 
from Weevil's to the fence, and when the firing ended he 
was in the stable-yard. I pursued him to the stable-yanl 
fence and when I got to the fence he was nearly to the 
other fence. 

Q. How far is it ? 

A. No ; he was not at the other side of the fence, he was 
standing about half-way in the stable-yard. 

Q. The fence is very irregular ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it at the farthest distance from the fence where 
you stood ? 

A. No; the fence is not zig-zag, although the included 
ground is zig-zag; but he was about half-way from the point 
of the fence where I was standing, near the truck to the 
other side of the field. 

Q. Was he near the stable ? 

A. Yes; he was near to the other end of the stable. 

Q. How far is the far end of the stable from the truck 
where you stood ? 
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A. If I knew the dimensions of the stable I oonld tell 
you preciselj. The front of the stable is in a line with the 
fence east and west. 

(|. Is it not quite a distance from the fence ? 

A. The fence is very indefinite, because it joins the stable- 
yanl both sides. 

Q. Did you notice whether Munley had a moustache? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Did he have whiskers ? 

A. I recollect this same line of questions before. 

Q. What was your reply ? 

A. My impression was that he had not. 

Q. Was that your reply before that he had not ? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. Your memory was more vivid at that time than it is 
now? 

A. Certainly it was. I swear that he might have had a 
slight moustache ; I think that was the evidence. 

(^ Did you not swear, '^ yes, he had a light moustache '^ 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Will you tell us what you did swear here the last 
time? 

A. I could not tell you the particulars. 

Q. You cannot tell us whether you swore that he had 
or you thought he had a light moustache? 

A. No, sir. 

(^ What is your impression now ? 

A. My impresetion is now that he may have had a light 
moustache, but I did not notice it. 

Q. When you saw him in court here did he tuive a 
moustache? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did you see him in court here? 

A. He did not when he was tried. 

Q« You are satisfied of that fact ? 

A. 1 am satisfied of that fact. 
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Q. When you recognized him hei-e in court or when 
you said you recognized him, was it from the peculiar 
expression of his face or the same thing that made an im- 
pression upon your mind before? 

A. The constrained position was one of the assistants to 
my identification and the general features, and my knowl- 
edge of his person, just as I would recognize you. 

Q. And without the constrained position would you 
have been able to recognize him in this court? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time you and he interchanged the shots it 
was then you got the impression of his features? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that time he wore a dark slouch hat ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After the interchange of shots between you and 
Munley those parties were not seen there any more ? 

A. No ; they were not seen in that town afterwards, that 
I know. 

Q. Did you not pass two or three of those men on the 
road between Weevil's and where you interchanged shots 
with Munley without recognizing any of them ; without 
knowing they were any of those assassins or not before the 
shooting between you and Munley ? 

A. I was not down there. 

Q. Did you not pass one or two of them ? 

A. Munley was the last person of the five in the retreat. 

Q. Were they not all on the retreat after Mr. Sanger 
passed around Weevil's and went into Weevil's? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they were all on the retreat before you went 
any distance after them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then was not Munley the first to retreat and con- 
sequently the farthest from you ? 

A. He was the last to retreat. 
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Q. And they were all ahead but Munley ? 

A. YeSy sir. 

Q. Then you did not meet any of the others between 
Weevil's and the time you saw Munley ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Because he was the hist ? 

A. Yes ; he was the last. 

Q. How far from Munley was the next nuui on the 
retreat? 

A. Several feet 

Q. What position was he in when Munley and you 
commenced firing ? 

A. He was retreating toward the fence. It is very hard 
to give an exact description of their firing. 

Q. Did they fire at you both at the same time ? 

A. Not at that time. I think Munley fired first, and 
then this man turned around and fired. 

Q. You cannot tell how fiir Munley was from this 
man? 

A. No, sir ; but Munley had got a little ahead of the 
other man, and then faced around and fired and then got 
in the rear on the retreat. 

Q. How fiir did you pursue when you reoognittd him 
as one of the assassins? 

A. From front of Nash's house to the stable fence. 

Q. Did you know Michael J. Doyle? 

A. I presume I did. 

Q. Little Mike Doyle? 

A. I presume I knew him when he was quite a boy. 

Q. Do you know that he worked at that colliery ? 

A. I am told that he did. 

Q. Some four or five years? 

A. I do not think it was so long as that. I am very 
curious in that respect myself. 
Q. Would you know him ? 

A« I cannot tell. 
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Rehired exandncUion by Mr, Kaercher. 

Q, How long before the killing of Sanger was it that 
Mike Dojle worked at Raven Run, if you know? 

A. I do not know, but it was prior to October, 1872. 

Q. State whether he was a small man ? 

A. He was a boy. 

Q. At the time that he left your employ ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether this defendant worked at your works 
on the 1st of September, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his position? 

A. He was a miner. 

Q. State whether or not he was under the direction of 
Thomas Sanger? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you notice, Mr. Heaton, when you were firing 
at these men or when they were firing at Sanger, whether 
they were armed with more than one revolver apiece or 
not? 

A. My impression is — I cannot tell when I was ex- 
changing shots, whether they were or not. 

Q. What kind of revolvers did they appear to have ? 

A. Large revolvers. 

Q. Where was it you recognized Thomas Munley in 
this court-room ? 

A. He was sitting by that counsel-table there (indicating 
the table occupied by the defendant's counsel). I first re- 
cognized him as I came through the door 

Q. Was it the habeas corpus hearing in his case ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you recognize him the instant you saw him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you identified Thomas Munley as one 
of the men engaged in the shooting at Raven Run, from 
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the ooDStraiiied position yon flaw the man take, or whether 
you identified him from his features? 

A. I identified him from the features. 

Q. State whether you noticed him afterwards assume 
that constrained position here in court? 

A. He arisumed that position in court, and I called at- 
tention to it 

Q. You do not say that you recognized him as the man 
from that constrained position ? 

A. No, sir; but by his features. 

Re-croBi'examinaiian by Mr. V Velle, 

Q. Did you not swear in this court-hoase, on the hearing 
of luibeas tH>rpu»j that it was from his constrained position 
you recognized him ? 

A. I called attention to his constrained position. 

Q. Did you swear that or not without regard to features? 

A. I swore that I recognized the position. 

Q. And it vras the position you recognized and not the 
fece? 

A. I recognized that position. I do not recollect whether 
I was asked about the face or not. 

Q. Do you know the question Mr. Kaereher asked you 
just now? 

A. Yes ; he asked me whether I recognized him by his 
features. 

Q. Whether you did? 

A. Yes; whether I did. 

Q. And I asked you whether you swore it was by the 
constrained position and not the features ? 

A. I swore I recognized that position as assumed by 
him. 

Q. And it was through that constrained pot^ition that you 
traced his identity, and not hi:* featurers? 

A. I did not swear so ; I swore I recogiiizeil this |Misi- 
tion as being the position he assumed. 
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Q. And it was the key to his identity ? 

A. No, sir; nothing of the kind. 

Q. Do you swear that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not swear on that stand that it was the con- 
strained position by which you recognized Thomas Munley? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You swear here that you did not swear tliat at that 
time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did Donnelly work at that colliery? 

A. I can recollect Donnelly in the fall of 1866, and I 
think he worked continuously — ^that is, except the strikes. 

Q. For nine or ten years? 

A. Yes, ten fully ; between ten and eleven years. 

Q. He was well acquainted with Sanger, and Sanger 
with him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Sanger^s business exclusively that of a mining 
boss ? Did he have charge of anything else ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not understand that he did. 

Q. Were his duties confined exclusively to work in the 
mines? 

A. Yes ; and to general assistance. If anything was 
broken down outside he would assist ; everything apper- 
taining to the mines. 

Q. Had he charge of letting houses ? 

A. No, sir. He had nothing to do with that 

Q. Or ousting people out of their houses ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If he did that it was a piece of superen^tion on his 
part? 

A. It was at our special request if he did do it. To do 
it of his own free-will he did not. 

Q. How do you know ? 

A. Because I know. I am just as positive as I can be. 
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Q. Yoa recollect a man named Ganghan ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did yoa give the sheriff instructions to put him out, 
or who was it? 

A. My brother. 

Q. How do yon know ? 

A. Because he told me so. 

Q. Then you swear it was he gave the sheriff instruc- 
tions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it not Sanger that gave the sheriff the instruc- 
tions? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. To Sheriff Werner? 

A. I can not swear to that I can swear that Sanger 
never gave instructions to have people ousted unless it 
was under the authority of the person in charge of the 
colliery. 

Q. Then you have only your brother's information com- 
municated to you that it was he who gave the instructions 
to oust Gaughan from his home at that time ? 

The Court : — Has this any bearing upon this case ? 

Q. (Mr. Eaercher) When was Gaughan put out of his 
house, if you know ? 

A. In the winter of 1876, 1 think. 

Q. Or 1874, do you mean ? 

A. 1874 and 1875. It was before Sanger was killed 
that he was put out of the house. I mean the winter of 
1874 and 1875, or the winter of 1873 and 1874. I think 
it was the first That is my impression now. 

Q. It was several months before Sanger was killed. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. L'Velle) Were there any others put out at that 
time? 
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A. None that I know of. 

Q. Were you constantly employed about the colliery 
there? 

A. No, sir. Not constantly^ because the men were on a 
strike sometimes ; but I was there most of the time when 
they were working. 

Q. You were not there, were you, at the time this man 
was evicted ? 

A. No, sir. ' I was not there when Graughan was put 
out. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M. Monday, November 19th, 1877. 

E. D. York, 
Official Stenographer. 



Monday, November 19th, 1877. 

Morning Session. 

Court opened at 9 A. M. 

Dr. a. B. Sherman sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. What is your business? 
Answer. I am a practicing physician. 
Q. How long have you been so engaged ? 
A. About twenty years or so. 

Q. State whether you were acting &s deputy coroner for 
the vicinity of Girardville in September, 1876? 
A. I was. 
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Q. State whether you were informed of the death of 
Thomas Sanger? 

A. I was. 

Q. On whatdaj and at what time did yon hear of it? 

A. On the morning of the first day of September, 1876. 

Q. At about what time? 

A. As near as I can recollect, about seven (7) oVIock— 
perhaps between six and seven. 

Q.. Did you go to see Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you arrive there at the place where 
he was? 

A. As near as T can judge, about eight o'clock in the 
morning. 

Q. Where did you find the body of Thomas Sanger? 

A. At his own house. 

Q. State whether or not he was dead ? 

A. He was dead. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you make an examination of his person ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what sized man was he ? 

A. I shall have to answer that from reoolleciion entirely. 
Of course my notes of the potti-fnortem would show. If I 
had consul tetl them I could have answered vou correct 1 v. 
T sup|K>se he was a man of al)out one hundred and sixty or 
one hundred and sixty-five or perhap one hundred and 
sevent)* |Mmn<Is, and about five feet eight or nine inches, or 
perhaps ten. 

Q. State whether you summoned a jury and held an 
inquest ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^. What wounds and injuries did you find upon his 
person? 

A. There was a wound in the right groin — a gunshot 
wound. The bullet had |>enetnited the skin and struck 
the pubis bone and dropfMnl down and Uxlged in the ti<«- 
It had divideil tlie femoral vein. 
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Q. Was there any other wound ? 

A. There was a wound through the lefl fore-arm. 

Q. State whether that was simply a flesh-wound ? 

A. Yes ; simply a flesh-wound. 

Q. What do you mean by a gunshot wound ? 

A. I mean a wound from any kind of fire-arm, either a 
pistol or a gun. 

Q. State the character of this wound in the thigh ? 

A. The bullet did not penetrate the abdomen at all ; 
it struck the pubis bone and divided the femoral artery 
and dropped below the bone under the skin. 

Q. State the character of this wound, as to its being a 
mortal or fetal wound ? 

A. It was necessarily mortal. 

Q. State whether if medical assistance had been upon 
the ground at the very instant he was shot it would have 
been possible to have saved his life ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State whether the wound was as necessarily fatal as 
if his head had been severed from his body ? 

A. Yes; not so speedy, but necessarily fatal. 

Q. Indicate where the bullet entered ? 

A. (Indicating.) The wound was upon the right 
groin, and between the skin and the pubis bone, in a large 
vein. The bullet struck that bone and severed that vein, 
and the wound was necessarily fatal from hemorrhage, and no 
power in the world could have saved his life. Had sur- 
gical assistance been there it could not have been saved. 
It was a large vein and could not have been tied. So 
large a vein as that could not have been so ligaled as to 
save life. His life might have been prolonged, but not 
saved. 

Q. Death must have ensued in a short time, under the 
most fi&vorable circumstances? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Describe the surface of the bone where tlie bullet 
struck? 
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A. It is one of the most difficult bones in the body to 
describe. It is nearer a round bone than flat, somewhat 
eorvedy like my finger (indicating), but in the diameter it 
is much thicker than one's finger. 

Q. (Shows witness bullet.) Look at that bullet and 
see whether that is the bullet you obtained from the 
wound in the groin ? 

A. Yes ; I should say that was the bullet 

Q. What end of the bullet struck the bone and severed 
the artery ? 

A. The butt end must have struck the bone. 

Q. State whether a flannel shirt and a pair of overhauls 
would have made such a resistance as would have turned 
the bullet around so as to make it ntrike in the wav it did ? 

A« Yes; and anything he might have had in his pocket 
might have occasioned it, as this was in the vicinity of his 
pocket 

Q. State whether you found a bullet in the arm ? 

A. No, sir ; it had passed through. 

Q. State whether you saw William Uren upon that oc- 
casion? 

A. Yes ; he was at the house of Sanger, too. 

Q. Did you examine his person, too, at that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you find any injuries upon his person then ? 

A. I found a gunshot wound in the right gproin almost 
identical with Sanger's, with the exception that the vein 
was not divided, and the bullet had entered the cavity of 
the abdomen under the pubis bone. 

Q. Were there any other wounds upon his person ? 

A. I think not; I would not be |>ositive about (hat 

Q. How long did he live after receiving that wmnid ? 

A. He died the same evening ; my inipremioo is some 
eight or nine o'clock, or perhafw later, of the same day. 

Q. Did you make a poti-^moriem examination ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What was the course of the ball a8 developed by that 
examination ? 

A. The ball entered upon the right side, in the right 
groin ; entered the abdomen and passed up through the 
abdomen^ up through some two or three convolutions of 
the bowels, and through the diaphragm, into the cavity of 
the chest, and was then lost in the tissues. I did not ob- 
tain that ball ; it had passed into the left side of the chest 

Q. State whether in its course through the abdominal 
cavity it severed important vessels ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it also a necessarily fatal wound ? 

A. Yes ; it was. 

Q. How large a man was Uren ? 

A. He was not as large as Sanger. I never saw Uren 
until the morning I was called to see him. 

Q. You made your first examination of Sanger about 
eight o'clock on the morning of the Ist of September, 
1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaercher — We offer in evidence the bullet which 
has been testified about. 

Oro88-examination by Mr. WhUehouse. 

Question. You were deputy coroner at this time ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you called upon to go to the ground as deputy 
coroner, or as a physician only ? 

A. That question I really cannot answer. 

Q. Who came for you ? 

A. I think a young man, named Burns, came for me. 
It strikes me that he came for me as a physician. I think 
he was not aware that Mr. Sanger was dead when he left. 

Q. Then you went prepared to render services to the 
wounded? 
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A. YeHy sir. 

Q. When you first got there you then learned that he 
was dead, for the first time ? 

A, Yes, sir 

Q. You did not learn it until you got upon thegpround? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long had he been dead ? 

A. I cannot tell you. 

Q. Was his person warm yet? 

A. Oh, no ; he had been dead perhaps an hour, judging 
from appearances. 

Q. Sanger had been dead an hour? 

A. Yes. Uren was living when I got there. 

Q. Did you examine the body immediately, as soon as 
you got there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He had been moved from the place where he had 
first fallen? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Where did you find him ? 

A. At his own house. 

Q. Were there any other physicians there at that time, 
besides yourself? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. Did you hold an inquest ? 

A. I held an inquest ; yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you summon a jury ? 

A. My impression is that I summoned a jury that after* 
noon^ sometime about two or three o'clock. 

Q. How long did the inquest last? 

A. It lasted until the evening of the 3d of September, 
some six or seven o'clock in the evening. 

Q. Was Dennis Donnelly summoned as a witness at that 
inquest ? 

A. He was, and examineil. 

Q. Were you there when he was examined ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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HiBAM Bensinger sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination hy Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1875? 

Answer. In Raven Run. 

Q. What was your business there ? 

A. I was a carpenter. 

Q. What colliery were you employed at? 

A. At the Cuyler colliery, or the Heaton & Company 
colliery. 

Q. Do you recollect the morning of the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what part of the place were you living at that time 
in relation to Sanger — was it nearer to the breaker than 
Sanger? 

A. No, sir ; farther away than Sanger's house. 

Q. Did you go by Sanger's house in going to the 
breaker? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you went to the breaker that morning ? 

A. I went to the carpenter shop. 

Q. Who was with you ? 

A. James Fisher and his son Frank. 

Q. Did you board at tlie same place ? 

A. They were boarding with me. 

Q. What time did you go down to the carpenter shop 
that morning? 

A. I do not know exactly; between six and seven 
o'clock ? 

Q. Did you go by Sanger's house that morning ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Sanger ? 
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A* Noy sir. 

Q« Do 70a know where the track is ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see anybody there ? 

A. I may have seen them, but I do not know ; it is a 
general thing to see miners sitting there. 

Q. Ih the truck a place where miners collect in the 
morning before they go into the works ? 

A. Yes; at that time when we were working the 
Mammoth. 

Q. Did you notice anv strange person about that mom- 
ing? 

A. I saw some strange men sitting on some car lumber 
or timber l)ctween the ntable and the carpenter shop. 

Q. Is the caqienter shop a portion of the blacksmith 
shop? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it after you passed the truck and the Mammoth 
road? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were these men dressed that you saw sitting 
there on the timber? 

A. One had a cap— a dark cap and dark clothing ; but 
I am only talking so far as the coat. 

Q. You are not 'sure of the coat ? 

A. No ; the pants I am not sure of. The other man had 
on a light hat and cout, as near as I can recollect, at that 
time. 

Q. What sized men ? 

A. I do not know what sixe. 

Q. Were they dressed in mining clothes or clean clothes? 

A. Clean clothes. 

Q. How did those men conduct themselves; did they 
speak to you or did you see their faces? 

A. No, sir. I did not see their faces, and they did not 
■peak. 
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Q. Wliy did you not? 

A. They were sitting with their backs to me, and I went 
behind them to the carpenter shop. 

Q. They had their backs to you ? 

xa.> X eSj sir. 

Q. Did they hold their heads up ? 

A. No, sir; they were sitting stooped — they might have 
l>een talking for all I know. I do not know. (Wit- 
ness indicates on map.) I passed in behind the men and 
left the road ; there used to be a path. 

Q. State whether the ground here is a kind of embank- 
ment made of coal dirt ? 

A. It is between the powder-house and the carpenter 
shop. 

Q. How long were you and the two Fishers at the car- 
penter shop before something occurred which attracted 
your attention ? 

A. I might have been there five or ten minutes. I do 
not know exactly how long. 

Q. What was it that attracted your attention ? 

A. The firing of pistols or guns, and by the other car- 
penter running there and saying there was shooting. 

Q. Who was the man that came running there? 

A. Charles Heintz. 

Q. How many shots did you hear firdd ? 

A. I do not recollect; three or four there may have 
been. 

Q. What did you do when the shots fired ? 

A. I started to run away — that is, afler Heintz told me 
they were shooting. 

Q. Where did you run to? 

A. I ran three or four steps away from the carpenter 
shop, and I heard a man calling for a gun, and I stopped 
and ran up to him. 

Q. Who was that man ? 

A. Nicholas Puroell. 
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Q. Where was Paroell at that time? 

A. On the rock bank ; toward the powder-house. 

Q. Where did you next go? 

A. I ran out the Mammoth toward where they were 
shooting. 

Q. Who did you see then ? 

A. I saw Robert Heaton and Edward Heaton ; they 
were firing at two men in the stable-yard. 

Q. Did you know the men in the stable-yard ? 

A. No, sir. 

i^ How near were you to them ? 

A. Between forty and fifty yards or thirty and fifty yards, 
or about that. I did not measure it. 

Q. What became of the men in the .stable-yard at whom 
Heaton wat* firing, and who were firing at him ? 

A. The last I r^w of thoi^* men thev were inside of the 

w 

stable-yard, or running towanls the fence. 

Q. Were they going north in the direction of the Lehigh 
Vallev road ? 

A. YcH ; towanl that part of the place. 

Q. Did vou see anv others there? 

A. I saw three men in front of those outside of the fence; 
they were all going in the same dire(*tion. I started to run 
home then. 

Q. Did you see anything of Sanger or Tren that morn- 
ing? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

O-ow-eramination by Mr. Whiiehowie. 

Q. What time was it when you left your house to go to 
work? 

A. I cannot tell vou anv more than l)eiween six and 
seven, by breaker time. 

Q. You went down the (lirardville road? 

A. Y(«; that is the usual way of goin^ to work. 
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Q. And joa kept on that until 70a passed by the store? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And beyond the place where the truck is you left 
the road and you went behind the men you saw sitting 
upon the fence ? 

A. No; but I did not see any men sit on a fence, but on 
this car timber or sills. 

Q. They had their backs to you and their faces toward 
the road? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not notice anything unusual about their ap- 
pearance? 

A. No, sir; not more than they looked pretty hard to 
me? 

Q. They were dressed up in their clean clothes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they look any harder than the balance of the 
men? 

A. Yes ; the way they had their coats. 

Q. Did you see their faces at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was their clothes that looked hard ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What do you mean by looking hard — that they had 
poor clothes ? 

A. No, sir ; they put me in mind of a couple of men 
getting off a spree — they looked like old bums. 

Q. Where did you go when you passed them ? 

A. To the carpenter shop and Fisher's. 

Q. Did you pass any remarks ? 

A. Yes ; I said there were two old beats, or something like 
that I do not recollect exactly the words. 

Q. How close did you get to the men ? 

A. I might be within ten or fifteen feet when I was 
passing. 

Q. When you got into the carpenter shop, did you pass 
any remarks? 
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A. 1 did not get iuto the carpenter shop. I was at the 
shop. 

Q. When you got there, were there more men abont 
there? 

A. Yea, air. 

Q. Did you paaa any remarks then about these men ? 

A. Noy sir. 

Q. Or anybody else ? 

A, No, sir. 

C^ Was it anything unusual for two men to be aroand 
there with clean clothes on in the morning? 

A. I do not know as it was. I was not living there very 
long. 

(^ How many men were about there that morning 
around the whole place, dose to these men ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

(^ Was there a hundred ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not think there was. 

Q. Was there fifty? 

A. I do not know ; there might have been somewhere, 
as near as I can go to it, more than ten and less than fifty. 
I could not aee the powder-house. I mean miners. 

Q. Was there a cluster of men sitting around there? 
Wa8 there a crowd of them in any one place that you 
noticed? 

A. I think there was. 

Q. Where did the most of them seem to congregate that 
morning ? 

A. Right in front of the carpenter-shop door; there 
might have been a half dozen or more. I do not recollect 
exactly. 

Q. That is where you went to ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There were about a half a dozen ? 

A. There may have been that many. 

Q. And that included you three who went there ? 
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A. Ye8, sir. 

Q. The blacksmith and carpenter shop were in the one 
building ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This truck they talk about : was there any railroad 
there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the truck stood on railroad? 

A. No, sir ; side of the railroad. 

Q. Was it a regular truck or a wreck ? 

A. It was a wreck ; what was a wagon once, and the 
men used to sit there before going iu the mines. 

Q. There were two or three hundred people working 
there in the mines ? 

A. I do not know the number. 

Q. There were over ten ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And less than one thousand ? 

A. Yes ; I have some idea, but I cannot tell the number. 

Q. Give us as near as yon can. 

A. There might have been thirty men working there 
for all I know. 

Q. How many men could sit around the truck or on 
the truck ? 

A. If they were sitting down there might have a dozen. 

Q. Did you see Donnelly there that morning ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. You saw five men altogether ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you inside or outside of the shop when you 
heard the shooting? 

A. I was outside of the shop. 

Q. Could you see the shooting ? 

A. No, sir; the rock bank prevented my seeing. 

Q. Between the blacksmith shop and the powder-house ? 

A. Yes ; and that prevented my seeing the shooting. 
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Q. But you beard the Bhooting ? 

A. Ye*, sir. 

Q. What did you do ? 

A. I ran two or three steps to get behind the carpenter 
shop ; I thought that was a safe place. 

Q. You were looking out for your own safety ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not run in the way of the carpenter shop ? 

A. I did not go behind the carpenter shop, but I went 
towards the carpenter shop, and there was a man calling 
for a gun — Nick Purcell. 

Q. Was there anybody there who would have a gun ? 

A. Not at that time, but they might have them in the 
houses. 

Q. How far was the first dwelling-house? 

A. Charles HeintzV house and Nash's were across the 
road. 

(t. And this man was hallooing for a gun and that 
stopped you from running Imck of the carpenter shop? 

A. Yes ; I ran up to him. 

Q. Where was he ? 

A. On the Mammoth road — on the rock bank. 

Q. That was the rock bank that was between the black- 
smith shop and the powder-house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A. I saw Robert and Exlward Heaton firing at some 
men. 

Q. Were they retreating? 

A. They were on a stand. 

Q. Shooting at each other? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us where you saw Robert Heaton and this man 
HhiK>ting at each other? (Indicates on map.) How many 
were standing there? 

A. Two. I saw the other three on the other side of 
this fence. 
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Q. How far was Heaton away from those two men ? 
A. I could not say how &r. I should judge it to be 
forty-five to fifty yards. 

Re-dired examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. Did you notice any men sitting at the truck when 
you went down ? 

A. There might have been some men there, but I did 
not notice. 

Q. The men whom you did notice were the men sitting 
upon the car timber and who were strangers to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had you been at Raven Run at that time ? 

A. I started to work there on the first day of July, and 
moved there on the sixth. 

Dr. George Yeomaks sworn on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Ka/ercher. 

Question. What is your profession ? 

Answer. A general practicing physician. 

Q. How long have you been engaged ? 

A. About eighteen years. 

Q. You reside where ? 

A. At Ashland. 

Q. State whether you attended at the post-mortem ex- 
amination held upon the body of Thomas Sanger and 
William Uren ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Upon what day was the inquest held upon the body 
of Sanger? 

A. It was on the day that he was killed ; I think it was 
the first day of September. 
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Q. Describe the wounds you found upon the body of 
Sanger. 

A. The principal wound upon the body of Sanger was 
in the groin ; the ball struck the groin ju8t a little below 
the ligament which joins the bone in front and thehifv 
bone. I believe the direction of the ball wa^ first upward 
and backward and striking the bone was deflected down- 
ward, severing the femoral vein. 

il. State whether this wound was necessarily and almost 
immediatelv fatal ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^. State whether any medical appliance*, if they had 
been pre^^nt upon the ground at that time when he re<H?ived 
the blow, could have save<l the roan's life ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Did you find any other wound upon his |)er8on ? 

A. There was a gunshot wound in the left arm, about 
two inches and a half or three inches below the ell>ow ; it 
was a penetrating wound, but not necessarily a mortal 
wound. 

Q. Did you examine the body of William Uren after 
his death ? 

A. Yes ; on the following day. 

C^. State where the wound was upon his person ? 

A. The wound was almost at the same |>oint as Sanger's, 
only tlie ball missed the bone an<I took an upward direction 
instead of downward ; it {penetrated the abdomen an<l sev- 
eral convolutions of the bowels and parsed up into the lung, 
where the ball was lost. 

Q. Was it also a necessarily fiital wound? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Crosa-examinaiicn 6y -^^^* liTiii^houtte, 

Q. How many wounds were upon the per!^)n of Sanger ? 
A. My recollection of two ; one in the arm an<l one in 
the groin. 
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Q, You say the wound in the groin was a necessarily 
fatal wound? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is there no case where the same vein was severed and 
the party lived ? 

A. I do not know; I could not answer that question. 

Q. You know of no such case ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had medical assistance been upon the ground, bow 
long do you suppose Sanger could have lived ; if he had 
had medical assistance immediately? 

A. I am unable to give an opinion of that kind. 

Q. Would he have lived longer had medical assistance 
been there? 

A. It is very doubtful whether his life could have been 
prolonged to any extent at all ; certainly not with any hope 
of success. 

Q. He died from hemorrhage ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you get there in the morning? 

A. It was in the afternoon, I think. I think the ex- 
amination occurred about three o'clock ; Dr. Sherman was 
there upon the ground. 

Q. Had they b^un to hold an inquest ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were there any jurors summoned ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you assist in holding the inquest ? 

A. I assisted at the pod-inoriem examination apd Yocura 
was there. 

Q. Uren was still alive ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw him while he was alive? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. Kaercher) He died sometime during that day? 

A. I am not certain ; we held an examination upon his 
body the next morning. 
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J. G. F18HEB sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Dirtd examtnoHon by Mr. Kaereher, 

Question. Where were you living on the Ist of Sep- 
tember^ 1876? 

Answer. I lived at Tamaqua. 

Q. Where were you working on that day ? 

A. At Raven Ran. 

Q. How long had you been there at that time? 

A. About a day and a half. 

Q. What were you engaged in doing there ? 

A. Putting up a ooal and slate separator for Bradford. 

Q. Was it at the Cuyler colliery — at Heatoo A Com- 
pany's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did yon board or stop with while there? 

A. Hiram Bensinger. 

Q. State whether in going to your work in the morning 
you had to go by Sanger's hooj^e ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go post on that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At wlmt time ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, it was fifteen or ten 
minutes to seven. 

Q. As you passed down to your work did you notice any- 
one at the truck or in the neighborhood of the Mammoth 
road? 

A. Yes; there were two men sitting at aliout twenty feet 
from the car i«hop on timl)er. 

Q. Did yon noticx^ these men at all? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. How were tliey dressed ? 

A. They were in their shifting clothes. 

Q. In clean clothes ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice how they were dressed ? 

'A. One of them was dressed in light coat, pepper and 
salt, and a light hat; the other was in dark clothes and cap 
on, and I think he had a velvet ribbon around his cap. 

Q. How wide did that ribbon appear to be? 

A. An inch in width. 

Q. What kind of a cap was it? 

A. It was one of these conductors' caps. 

Q. Did you observe their faces when you passed them, 
or their backs ? 

A. Their backs. 

Q. You passed behind them ? 

A. Yes ; about ten feet behind them. 

Q. Were you on the main road when you passed them ? 

A. No, sir ; I was on the path leading to the car shop. 

Q. Is that the same as the blacksmith shop ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you had left the main road and passed in be- 
hind them on this path ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long afler your arrival at the carpenter shop 
was it your attention was attracted by something else ? 

A. It might have been ten minutes, then I heard some 
shots fired. 

Q. How many ? 

A. Three or four. 

Q. What did you do then? 

A. I stood still at the car-shop door. 

Q. What did you do after the shots had been fired ? 

A. I did not move from there. The men were running, 
but I did not move until a man came running down tlie 
hill and hallooed for a gun. 

Q. Did you know who the man was ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What did you do then ? 
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A. Afterwards I walked upon the bank to nee what was 
going on. 

Q. Where did you come oat on the bank; at what 
point; do you know where the powder-house was? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q« Was it east or west? 

A* West of the powder-house, I think. 

Q. When yon came out on the bank, west of the powder- 
house, did you observe any persons ? 

A. No, sir. I did not observe anybody but the one roan 
running down the hill, and Bob Heaton firing after him. 

Q. Did the man fire at Heaton ? 

A. Yes. He returned the fire at Heaton, this one I aaw. 

Q. How many shots were fired at that time? 

A. I think there were three shots fired while I got up 
there. 

Q. What became of this man pursued by Heaton ? 

A. He ran into the cattle-yard and crwwed the patch 
toward the Lehigh Valley road. 

Q. Where were they when vou last saw them ? 

A. On the other side of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, on 
the hill, iiassing one after the other. 

Q. On the mountain beck of the Lehigh Valley Railroad? 

A. Yes, tiir. To the best of my knowledge they turned 
east when they crossed the railroad u{)on the hill, or west 

I mean to sav. 

« 

Q. That wa*« the last you observed them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any one passed down the road with you at 
the time you noticed the men sitting on this pile of lumber? 

A. My boarding boss and my son. 

Q. State how tho^ men were sitting? 

A. Like this (witness l)ends over), talking together with 
their heads down, and their backs towanl me. 

Q. How were their collars? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, their coat collars were 
turned up. 
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Q. And they had their hats on ? 
A. Yes ; at that time. 

(yoss-examination by Mir, UVdU. 

Q. How far from your house did you see these men 
first? 

A. Not until I was perhaps twenty-one or thirty yards 
from them. 

Q. How far was it from where you boarded at Bensin- 
ger's? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, two hqndred yards. 

Q. Could you have seen them from Bensinger's ? 

A. Yes; I could have seen them. 

Q. They were in a direct line from Bensjnger's? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. How many did you sec? 

A. I only took notice of two men. 

Q. How near did you get to them ? 

A. Within ten feet. I passed them. 

Q. Could you describe their size relatively ? 

A. I did not notice their heights, but one was a stout 
man, and the other was a slim man. 

Q. As to their ages, how old might they be? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Did you see their faces ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not see their faces. 

Q. Were their faces toward you as you went down ? 

A. No, sir. They had their backs toward me. 

Q. Did they at any time have their faces toward you so 
that you could recognize them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you talk to them ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they to you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How were they dressed ? 
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A. One was in dark clothes, with a cap on with a velvet 
ribbon on, to the best of my knowledge, about an inch 
wide. 

Q. How tall was that man? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, that man might be five 
feet eeven inches. 

Q. How tall was the other man ? 

A. I think he was a little taller than the man with the 
cap. 

Q, What kind of a hat did he wear? 

A. A gray slouch hat. 

Q. You were summoned as a witness in the Munley case ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you recognize Thomas Munley as one of those 
two men ? 

A. No, sir. I could not recognise any of them. 

. 

Re-direet examinatian fry Mr, Kaercher. 

Q. You said you could not recognise Munley at 
the last trial or when he was tried ; were you able to tell 
whether or not Munley was one of the men you saw on that 
board-pile ? 

A. I could not imagine that he was the man at all. 
I could not swear tlut he was the man. 

Q. When you came up over the rock bank from the 
shop, did you see Sanger at the time that Heaton was pur- 
suing this man down the road ? 

A. No, sir. I did not see him until afterwards. They 
brought him out the back door of the house and laid him 
on the porch, and that was after the men were gone. 

Q. Did you see anybody taken into Weevil's? 

A. Yes ; I saw them leading a man into Weevirn. I 
could not tell who it was ; whether it wai* Tren or Songer. 

Q. State whether the man they were taking in appeared 
to be hurt ? 

A« Yes, sir. 
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Frank Fisher sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. State whether you were working with jour 
father at Raven Run when this occurrence took place? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had you been there before it happened ? 

A. I do not recollect — three or four days. 

Q. Do you recollect the morning upon which Sanger 
was killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where he lived? 

A. No, sir ; I could not tell, for I was a stranger around 
there. 

Q. Did you find out which house he lived in while you 
were in Raven Run ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I think I did. 

.Q. In going to your work that morning did you pass 
that house ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you passed any strange men that 
morning ? 

A. I did ; down by the car-shop, sitting on some timber. 

Q. Where was that timber? 

A. About twenty feet from the car-shop. 

Q. When you passed them were you on the road ? 

A. I was walking back of them ; I was on the path. 

Q. And they had their backs toward you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect how they were dressed ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not. 

Q. Do you recollect how their heads were covered ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not take particular notice. 

Q. Were you able to see their faces at all ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did yoa hear any sbooting that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after you got to the shop ? 

A. It might have been about ten minutes. 

Q. Do you know how many shots you heard ? 

A. I oould not tell; there were so many fired that 
morning. 

Q. What did you do after you heard the shooting ? 

A. I stood still at the car-shop. 

Q. Then what did you do ? 

A. After that, after the shooting was over, I walked 
upon the rock bank. 

Q. Did you conic out near the powder-house? 

A. Yes; right on the railroad ; on the Girardville Mam- 
moth road, near the |)owder-housc. 

Q. Did you see any men at that time ? 

A. Yes ; five u|)on the other side of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad. 

Q. How far north of the railroad were they? 

A. I oould not tell. 

Q. Did you see any firing between Robert Heaton and 
any men ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

CroM-examinaHon by Mr, ITAifeAoiMe. 

Q. You were a stranger there? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you not a stranger to all the men you passed 
that morning and were they not strangers to you ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Robert Green sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct cramtna/um fry Mr. Katrcker. 

Question. Where were you living on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, 1875? 
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Answer. In Girardville. 

Q. Where were you engaged at work at that time ? 

A. At Raven Run^ at Heaton's colliery. 

Q. How long had you been employed there ? 

A. I could not positively say ; probably six or nine 
months. 

Q. State what portion of the works you were employed- 
in? 

A. In the Mammoth vein. 

Q. .Who was your boss ? 

A. Thomas Sanger. 

Q. He was the inside mining boss ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he have the charge of the employment and dis- 
charge of the men ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, he had. 

Q. Had he the direction of the working of the mines? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you leave your home on the morning 
of the 1st of September to go to work ? 

A. I judge by working time it was some way about six 
o'clock. 

Q. What time did you get to Raven Run, to the colliery ? 

A. I judge it was something more than half-past six. 

Q. What road did you take that morning in going to 
the colliery? 

A. After I left the team road I took the railroad at 
Wild Cat 

Q. Where did you come out by the colliery ? 

A. I came up by the blacksmith shop from the rail- 
road. First to the breaker by the railroad, and then from 
there by the blacksmith shop to the road. 

Q. That is the Girardville road ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After coming into the road did you go by a path 
that was there from the blacksmith shop to the road ? 
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A. Ye8^ there is a path from the blacksmith shop up 
toward the stable, and that was the way I came. 

Q. Did you notice any strangers about there that morn- 
ing? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. Where did you move to when you went up to the 
road after passing by the blacksmith shop. 

A. I moved up to a place I genejnlly went to— an old 
frame of a wagon. 

Q. What is called the truck ? 

A. I judge that is what they call it ; it was a truck 
without wheels or body, only a frame. 

Q. State where that stood ? 

A. It lays by the side of the road, by the side of the 
Mammoth road, by the track. 

il. State whether it was near or against the place known 
as the stable-yani fence ? 

A. I judge that one part of it would be about four feet 
from the fence — I never measured it. 

il. State whether or not that was a plact* the men 
oongr^ated at generally iu the morning before prcK^eeding 
to work ? 

A. The men that worked there were generally congre- 
gated there together l)efore we went to work — that is, the 
inside miners and laborers. 

1^ State whether or not it was on a point on the ilirect 
road from Sanger's house ? 

A. It was direct from Sanger's house. 

Q. Was it a point which Sanger would have to |xlv« in 
going to the inside workings in the morning on this road ? 

A. Yes ; he could come that Mray, and he generally came 
that wa\. That wa.s his customary wav. 

Q. You did not notice anvlKxlv, vou t<iv, when vou firvt 
got there ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not notii*e any strangers when I got 
there first ; there were men that worked in the plaiv. 
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Q. Who were some of the men you noticed when you 
first arrived there ? 

A. There was a man named Anderson, I think it was 
William Anderson ; and there was Purcell, I think his 
name is John; I would not say that he was there when I 
first got there. I could not probably name the persons who 
were there first, but when the firing took place they were 
there. There was John Purcell and Alfred Kitto and a 
man named Richards, and a man named Patrick Foy, I 
thihk. I do npt know as I could name them all, but I 
judge there was probably about fourteen (14) there. 

Q. Did you know this defendant, Dennis Donnelly, at 
that time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he employed in the inside workings of the 
Heaton colliery, under Thomas Sanger ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, he was at that time. 

Q. Did you see him about that morning ? 

A. I could not say that I did. I saw his brother, but 
I can not say that I saw him — Dennis Donnelly — there. 

Q. About how many men assembled in that neighbor- 
hood? 

A. I judge there was from twelve (12) to eighteen (18). 

Q. That is, the men assembled in the neighborhood of 
the truck ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you noticed any other of the minere 
assembling in the neighborhood of the oil-house and 
powder-house ? 

A, There were men going to their work, and from their 
houses to the oil-house and such like. 

Q. About how many men were in that neighborhood, 
say about seven o'clock or a quarter before ? 

A. That I could hardly tell. Probably there might he 
a little atler that, perhaps about ten minutes to seven, 
twenty (20) or thirty (30) men about there altogether, or 
probably more. 
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Q. How were these men who assembled there (ircHs^efl — 
were they in their mining clothes and prepared to enter 
the mines? 

A. There were four men I observed — 

Q. I do not mean those men, but the men employed about 
the colliery? 

m 

A* They were all in their mining clothing, so far as I 
know. 

Q. You stated you observed four men : tell us the first 
man you observed and where he was of those fonr men? 

A. I think Uicy were sitting, two of them alongside of 
the fence — ^the stable fence. Two were sitting at the stable, 
and then the two left the stable and came to the fence and 
they all sat on the fence — four of them. 

Q. You said there were two sitting at the {Stable? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where that timber was? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they as fiir down as that timber ? 

A. No, sir ; the stable is on the opposite side of the 
road from the timber. 

ii. Nearer to the stable ? 

A. I can not say that I saw the timber that morning, 
but in a general way they had the timber lying on the c*on- 
trarv side of the road. 

1^. These men were in the neighborhood of the stable 
and some where opposite to where the timber was kept ? 

A. Yes ; I judge so. 

Q. They were sitting against the stable? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice any men as you passed by the black- 
smith shop by this path ? 

A. I did not 

C^. How were these two men dns>ed, — were they thert* 
when you got up to the truck ? 

A. No, sir. 
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Q. From what direction did they oome ? 

A. I could not say. I did not see them come at all — 
the first two men, but the second two men I saw come. 

Q. The first you saw was they were sitting on the fence? 

A. They were by the fence, and when the others ap- 
proached they all sat upon the fence. 

Q. Were they sitting upon the ground ? 

A. I think the first two were sitting upon the ground 
against the fence, and when the other two joined them the 
four sat upon the fence. 

Q. How were those men dressed ? 

A. I did not take notice how they were dressed. 

Q. Did your observe anything at all as to the color of 
the clothing? 

A. No, sir; from the fact I thought — 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Were they dressed in clean clothes, or in working 
clothes ? 

A. They were in their dress clothes. 

Q. Were they strangers to you ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q, Had you seen any of them, to your knowledge,- before ? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you have an opportunity of seeing their feces? 

A. I did not see any of their faces unless it was one. 

Q. Why was that? 

A. From the fact that they tried to conceal their ap- 
pearance. 

Q. The man whose face you did see, — ^will you describe 
him? 

A. He had a wild look and pretty savage like, I thought. 

Q. What was the color of his eyes? 

A. His eyes were very dark and bis cheek-bones stood 
high. 

Q. Did you notice any other person in that neighborhood? 

A. No, sir; I do not know as I did. 
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Q. Did you afterwards ? 

A. I afterwardi) naw another 

Q. Where did you see him ? 
^ A. I saw him running up with his arms extended to- 
wards Sanger. 

Q. Where was Sanger at that time. 

A. Sanger was coming away from his own house and 
had a conversation with a man named Patrick Daly and I 
heard the conversatiou from where I was standing. 

Q. Did you sec Sanger leave his own house ? 

A. I do not know as I did, but I saw him after this 
occurred coming down. 

Q. Did you know William Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him that morning? 

A. Yes ; but I do not know as I recognized him that 
morning until I helped to carry him home. 

Q. You saw Sanger coming down and you heard a oon- 
vereation between him and Patrick Dalv? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you notice Patrick Daly before Sanger? 

A. Not until I heard the converBation. I think Daly 
was on the road, but I could not positively say which direc- 
tion he wa8 coming, but nearer to Mr. Sanger's house 
than Sanger. Sanger was coming in my direction. 

Q. What did Daly say to Sanger? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. K aercher : — It is a part of the res getter; it may 
account for Sanger's conduct there. 

Q. When Daly spoke to Sanger, did he stop? 

A. Sanger turned around and rep]ie<l. 

(^ How wM»n ufti»r Daly s|)oke to Saiip»r wa«* it you 
noticed the man advancing with arm*) i*xtendt««l towanl 
Sanger? 
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A. A very short time — ^probably it might be a minute. 

Q. What happened when you saw this man advancing ? 

A. When I saw this man advancing, I heard a shot. 

Q. Who fired that shot ? 

A. I could not say the man who fired the shot. I saw 
a man with his arms extended and I judged that he had 
something in his hand. I heard the report of shot and 
Sanger turned around and ran sidewise this way (indica- 
ting) and looked at the man that was advancing toward 
him, and Sanger ran up toward his own house. 

Q. What did this man do who followed and had his 
hands extended? 

A. I do not know, but I judge that Sanger fell, and after 
he fell they were out of my seeing or knowing altogether. 

Q. How &T did Sanger get away ? 

A. I judge that he might have run ten yards, to the best 
of my judgment; then I lost sight of him; he seemed to fall 
and get out of my sight. ' 

Q. How far down had Sanger come when this man met 
him? 

A. I think he was near to Mr. Williams' block ; that is 
the second block from the truck. 

Q. State whether the first block above the Mammoth 
Vein Railroad is Nash's block ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The second Williams', and the third Sanger's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he had not got past Williams' block when this 
man met him ? 

A. I think he had not ; I judge so. 

Mr. Kaercher: — We propose now to prove by the 
witness the remark made by Daly to Sanger as part of 
the res gesta of the occurrence, and for the purpose of 
showing that the inquiry addressed to Sanger at that time 
pointed out and designated Sanger as the person in charge 
of the mines. 
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Mr. L^eixe: — Defendant's counsel object that it is 
not competent testimony, the offer not alleging that it will 
oonnect this defendant in any wise with the presence of the 
killing on that morning, nor does it propose to bring home 
a knowledge of such conversation to the defendant upon 
trial. 

Thb Coitrt: — So far as connecting this defendant 
with it, it is not offered for that purpose, and would not 
do that at all. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. Whatdid Daly say? 

A. He made some remark about the breaking of a door 
that had been broke. I could not give the words exactly. 
He said a door was broke at a certain place in the mine. 

(^. He told Sanger there was a door broke at a certain 
place in the mine? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether this man who advanced upon Sanger 
with his arms extended was between vou and Dalv and 
Sanger at the time that this conversation took place? 

A. I saw the man afterwards going forward to Sanger 
with his arms extended ; he was between Sanger and me — 
the man was at that time. 

i^. And you were able to hear the conversation ? 

A. Yes ; I was able to hear the conversation of Dalv 
and Sanger. I judge I was about seventy-five (7o) }*ards 
awav. 

Q. Was it in a loud tone ? 

A. Yes ; it was in a loud tone. 

Q. State whether it was the duty of the mine boss, such 
as Sanger was, to have tlie doors repaired when they were 
broken? 
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A. I know that it is the duty of the mine boss to repair 
the doors. 

Q. After this shot was fired did you notice what became 
of the four men who were at the fence ? 

A. I did not. I saw them afterwards. I did not see 
them coming from the fence, but afterwards on the. road 
firing, as I judge, to scare the people away between where 
Sanger was shot and where I was. 

Q. They were in the road ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What were they firing with ? 

A. They had revolvers. 

Q. Did you notice how many ? 

A. I could not say. I saw one. It was a short re- 
volver. 

Q. How many shots were fired ? 

A. I could not say ; a great number. 

Q. Did you hear them say anything? 

A. Yes ; one man says, " Clear, clear," twice, distinctly 
to me, with his revolver pointing to me. 

Q. How close to you ? 

A. From fifteen to twenty-five yards. 

Q. What became of the miners and laborers assembled 
in that neighborhood ? 

A. At the time the man approached me I heard a man 
say '^ Oh, my God ! " and I looked around, and when I 
looked around I saw nobody but him and Alfred Kitto ; 
the rest had left unknown to me, because my attention was 
directed up above; there was only this John Purcell and 
Alfred Kitto left there, and Purcell seemed to be in a very 
scared condition, and I judge I was too. I looked again at 
the man who was advancing on me, and he still proceeded in 
coming forwanl, and when I turned around everybody 
was going and I took for the back part of the stable, and 
I found them there over the hay-loft;. I found them there 
with four or five more. 
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Q. Did your hear any firing after you went in ? 

A. I could not say I did. I told the men to arm them- 
selves and defend ourselves. I did not know hut they 
would follow us. We got sticks from the hay, came down, 
and I believe some of the rest followed me, and I went on to 
the road, and when I went on to the road they were going 
up towards the Lehigh Valley Railroad. They were op- 
posite a little house there, not up as high as the railroad 

yet, 

Q. IIow many men were going up by the railroad ? 

A. I noticed three. I could not say I noticed five. 

Q. Were they in the open, or wafl it covered with tim- 
ber and brush ? 

A. It was open enough to see them^ but there were 
houses that obetructed the view. 

Q. Where did you go after that? 

A. Into the middle of the road and asked were the men 
were now. I went and saw Sanger lying inside of 
WeeviFs house. 

Q. State whether Mrs. Sanger had got there at that 
time? 

A. I think she had. 

Q. Did you see Sanger? 

A. I did. 

(2. Was he alive when you got there ? 

A. He was alive, but he lived only a verv short time. 

Q. Did he die while you were present? 

A. No, sir. I came out to see where the other men were 
and I returned right back and he was dead. Then after I 
came out again I helpeil to carry in William Fren to San- 
ger's house. 

Q. Whereabouts did you find Un»n ? 

A, Somewhere about half-way lietween the breaker and 
this house of WeeviFs, 

<|. %State his condition when you found him. 

A. lie could not stand. Wo raised him up and he naid 
he was shot and complaine<l. 
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Q. Did you find he had been shot^ or wounded ? 

A. He had been wounded. 

Q. Was there any hemorrhage from the wound at that 
time? 

A. I could not say; we did not examine him. I took 
him to his house. 

Q. How long did he live afterwards ? 

A. I think he died about eleven o'clock that night. I 
would not say positively, but I think so. 

Q. Was Uren lying on the ground at the time you 
found him ? 

A. Yes ; he was lying on the ground. He could not 
walk. 

Orow-examination by Mr. V VeUe, 

Q. Can you tell me what time it was that you left your 
house at Girardville that morning? 

A. Somewhere abouts six o'clock, by working time, to 
the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Is the working time of Girardville similar to that of 
Raven Run ? 

A. No; they vary in their times; sometimes ten minutes 
before us, but it is not all the time that way. 

Q. Which do you think on this occasion was the faster? 

A. I could not say. I told you about Raven Run how 
near it was to seven o'clock when the occurrence took 
place. 

Q, How near to seven o'clock was it by Raven Run 

time? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, about five minutes, or 
inside of that. 

Q. Did you have a watch upon your person at that time? 

A. Yes, and 1 looked at it that morning ; that was the 
Raven Run time, — ^the time we started work on. 

Q. What did you regulate your watch by at Raven 
Run? 
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A. I kept it as near the time afl poMiible. 

Q. What time does the whiBtle blow there in the morn- 
ing? 

A. Seven o'clock. 

Q. How long after you got there did the whistle blow 
that morning? 

A. I do not think it did blow at all. 

Q. Did you hear the whistle blow that morning? 

A. I do not think it did blow at all. 

Q. Do you know whether it blew that morning at all ? 

A. I do not think it did. 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. I am not sure, but I do not think that it did. 

Q. You passed by Sanger's house on your way to the 
colliery ? 

A. No, sir. 

il. How fiir below Sanger's house did you pass, or how 
near? 

A. Something probably over one hundre<l (1(>0) yards 
from Sanger, — I think it is from Sanger's house t4> where 
this wagon lic^s, and that was the nearest I was to it. It 
might be more than that. 

(i. How far from Wet»virs? 

A. It is a little shorter distance. 

Q. Were you standing at the truck when you saw San- 
ger first ? 

A. Standing and looking to sot* him (X)me down. I saw 
him on the road coming down by the side of the fence. 

Q. How near to hiw house was he at that time ? 

A. He had not got far from his house — it might be ten 
yards. 

Q. How far is Sangi»r's house from the truck ? 

.\. I should judge about one hundnnl yards, or a little 

more. 

Q. Which direction did Daly come fn>m ? 

A. That I could not tell vou exactlv. Dalv was on the 
middle of the road when the conversation took plat^. 
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Q, Was he quite near to Sanger? 
A, Not very near; perhaps ten yards or so on the main 
road. 

Q. Was Sanger on the main road ? 
A. No ; Sanger was coming down by the fence and the 
sidewalk. 

Q. And Daly was on the main road ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Nearly in a line with him ? 
A. He was farther up — farther from the truck. 
Q. Then he was behind him ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far behind him ? 
A. Probably ten yards. 

Q. And they were both coming in the direction of the 
truck ? 

A. I could not say that, but Sanger was. 
Q. What direction was Daly going ? 
A. He was on the road. I could not say positively. 
I could hear his voice when the conversation was going on. 
I saw Daly there. 

Q. At the time he was talking to Sanger ? . 
A. Yes; he was on the road. 
Q. Which direction was he going ? 
A. I could not tell you whether he was going or coming. 
To the best of my knowledge, he was standing when he had 
the conversation with him. 

Q. Was he in his working clothes ? 
A. That I could not hardly say. 

Q. Could you have recognized Mr. Daly's person or 
physique from the truck ? 
A. I think I could. 
Q. Did you recognize his physique ? 
A. I knew it was him by his voice. 
Q. Did you recognize him by his features ? 
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A. I reoognized it was Daly from his physical appear* 
anoe. He was a large, big man, and I knew it was him, 
and the voice assisted me to recognixe him. 

Q« You knew him well ? 

A. Yes, and I do to-day. 

Q. Do you think you could have recognized him by his 
voice without the physical appearance ? 

A. I think I could. 

Q. You say that his features and fiioe assisted you to 
recognize him ? 

A. Yes; the one and the other. I had no diflBculty in 
doing it. 

Q. He must have spoken very loud ? 

A. Yes ; so he did. 

Q. Is it an unusual thing for a miner to inform the boss 
of any accident that occurred in the mines ? 

A. I judge it Mras not, from the fact that any miner 
working on a night-shift, if a door was broke, it was his 
duty to go and tell the boss that such an accident occurred. 

Q. Do you know whether Daly was on the night-shift 
or not? 

A. From conversation, I judged that he was. 

Q« How soon after the conversation between Daly and 
Sanger did yon recognize the men standing in front of 
Nash's ? 

A. I did not say that I reconized any men standing in 
front of Nash's. I think not 

Q. Then did you see a man standing in front of Nash's 
about the time that Mr. Sanger and Daly were talking? 

A. I cannot say that I did. I saw a person going to- 
ward Sanger, with his arms extended, in front of NashV, or 
somewhere about there ; his back was toward me. 

Q. He was going from the direction of the truck toward 
Nash's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q« And approaching Sanger ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you recognize the man bef&re you heard Daly's 
voice? 

A. I do not think I did. 

Q. You do not know whether he was standing there or 
whether he came out of a place he had secreted himself? 

A. He might — I siw him running. 

Q. Did he look as if he came from the truck ? 

A. He did not come from the truck, but he came from 
that direction. 

Q. He appeared to be running from the truck toward 
Sanger ? 

A. Yes, and on the team road. 

Q. How far from him ? 

A. Fifty (60) or sixty (60) yards. 

Q. And how near to Sanger? 

A. When I saw him first he might have been ten 
yards (10). 

Q. How fiir had Sanger got before he was fired upon ? 

A. Somewhere near the second block. 

Q. How many yards ? 

A. Probably sixty-five (65) or seventy (70) yards or 
perhaps seventy-five (75). I could not say positively. 

Q. Then you said that the party whom you saw run- 
ning toward Sanger was fifty (50) yards ahead of you ; 
then Sanger came some sixty-five (65) yards from where 
he was standing toward the truck before he was attacked ? 

A. I do not think he did. 

Q. How many yards did he approach the truck ? 

A. He had approached within a few yards of Mr. 
Williams' block. 

Q. Did you see anything in the hands of this man 
when he was approaching Sanger ? 

A. No, sir; I could not say that I did. It was too fiir 
to make out that he had a revolver. 

Q. How was that man dressed ? 
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A. I oould not say. He had a light coat on. 

Q. And a hat or cap on ? 

A. I could not say as to his dress. 

Q. The other four men were standing near the truck ? 

A. Yes; to the best of my knowledge. They were 
sitting at that time, I think, while he wan approaching. 

Q. And they were sitting behind you ? 

A. Yes, sir. I was sitting between these men and 
Sanger. Four of them. 

Q. In a direct line was it ? 

A. Pretty near. 

Q. How near to these men were you at the time ? 

A. I judge tliey were not above twelve (12) feet from 
me. The four were Hitting upon the fence rail. 

Q. Ina line? 

A. About as near as they oould. They were all in one 
line. 

Q. You were examined as a witm^ss in the Munley 
case ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

C^ And you then swore that you recognised one of 
these men ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. And you only swore that the man whom you recog- 
nised was the man in court ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was Charles McAllister ? 

\, Yes, sir. 

Q. You were a witness in the Munley case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which Munley was trie<l for the murder of 
Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^ You were taken over to the prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Before the trial ? 
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A. Yes, 8ir. , 

Q. Who accompanied you ? 

A, I think one of the police-officers. John Green, I 
think. 

Q. Green, of Girardville ? 

A. Yes ; I think so. 

Q. How long before the trial of M unley ? 

A. I could not tell you that hardly. 

Q. You saw a person in the prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whom you recognized as one of the five men who 
were at the shooting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you next see that person ? 

A. I saw him in this court-house. 

Q. Do you now know who that person was ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Who is it? 

A. Charles McAllister. 

Q. Who was indicted along with M unley for the mur- 
der? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where McAllister is now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you not know he is living at Girardville ? 

A. No, sir; but I understood he was in Mahanoy 
City. 

Q. He is out of prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And has not been tried for that murder ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not swear positively to tlie absolute and un- 
qualified identity of that man as being one of the mur- 
derers of Sanger and Uren in the last trial in this court- 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Re-dired examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. I)o you think you 8wore to that at the trial of 
Munley ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That McAllister was one of the men? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You think you did? 
A. Yes, sir. 
i\. Have you ever rea<l over your testimony in that 



A. No, sir ; under the cireumHtanccs I was pretty well 
satisfied, and I was the more convinced in my mind. 

(Objected to by defendant's counsel.) 

Q. You stated you did recognise a man in jail as l)eing 
one of the men that you thought was there that morning? 

A. I did. 

(^. What was the name of that man ? 

A. I have learned since that hb name was McAllister — 
Charles McAllister. 

Q. Tell us what sixed man he was? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kaerciier: — We propose to prove, on l^ehalf of the 
Commonwealth, by the witness, u|)on rt^-di^el*t examination, 
that the |)er6ou he recognized was a man by the name of 
Charles McAHister,inorder to account ft>r the witni'XH' rw»<»g- 
uition of Charles^ McAllister as one of the |>ersii>nj* engaged in 
the shooting; we pro|K>sc to follow it up by proof to show tliat 
McAllister had a brother bv the name of Jamc^* MrAllis- 
ter; that there was a raarke<l n*?«cmblani*e Ix'twc^u them 
as Uy their features, which would account fi»r the mistake of 
the witness, and to follow it up with evidenee then that 
Jame<i McAllister wa« one of the men who were coucernwl 
in the attack. 

Mr. L'Vbi.lk: — The defendant <>bjeet,s u|K>n the ground 
that the witness upim the stand absolutely and un(|ualiti(*<lly 
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swore to the identity of Charles McAllister in the case of 
the Commonwealth V8. Thomas Munley, in which the witness 
on the stand was a witness for the Commonwealth ; further, 
the witness then having no doubt in his mind as to the iden- 
tity of the said McAllister, he cannot in this case give the 
reason why he swore to the identity of the said McAllis- 
ter. 

The Court: — The effect of the cross-examination is to 
go to the credibility of this witness upon the ground that on 
a former trial he identified Charles McAllister as one of the 
parties engaged in this transaction, when, as a matter of fiict, 
he was not there. It is a question as to the credibility of this 
witness under all the circumstauces ; if he has since become 
satisfied that he was mistaken he has a right to correct it. 
We will allow the witness to explain. 

(Exception taken by defendant.) 

Bill sealed. 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. State whether you, at the time of this attack, had 
any personal knowledge or acquaintance, or had seen 
Charles McAllister before ? 

A. I had never before, to the best of my knowledge. I 
had never seen Charles McAllister or his brother before. 

Q. Were you acquainted with a man by the name of 
James McAllister? 

A. No, sir ; not in the least. 

Q. Did you know of the existence of any such man 
as James McAllister, the brother of Charles? 

A. I do not think I did, nor I did not. 

Q. Had you ever seen the two men together ? 

A. I have not. 

Q. This man that you recognized, can you give ns a 
description of him ? 

A. He was a man, I said in the first here, from five feet 
seven to five feet nine inches in height, well built and 
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stout ; the man that approached me, he wan was stoutiith 
built, and had a bad appearance about the eyefl. 

Q. You aaid that you thought that on the trial of Mun« 
ley that you stated that you recognized McAllister as one 
of the men ? 

A. I did. 

Q. You think you so stated ? 

A. I think I so stated. 

Q. Have you ever examined your testimony from that 
time to this^ to see whether you did ? 

A. I have never examined my testimony, but my course 
seemed to be so straight before me tliat I did not need to 
look at the testimony. 

Q. (Mr. L'Velle.) It would have been too late for you 
to discover at this late day that you had made a mistake? 

A. Certainly it would. I would have been very sorrv 

• • • 

for it if it had been the caxh^* of any innocent man's death, 
and I feel sorry to-day that I should have been so mis- 
taken, but I was sincere in it. 

Mrs. Mary Weevil sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direci examhuUion by Mr. Kaercher. 

Questtion. Where do you live? 

Answer. At Raven Run. 

ij. Where were you living on the 1st of September^ 
1876? 

A. At Raven Run. 

Q. What was your husband's name? 

A. Robert Weevil. 

Q. State whether you recollect the day that Hanger was 
killed? 

A. On the 1st of September. 

Q. Did you notice anything before the shooting b^an ? 

A. No, nir. 
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Q. Where was your husband at the time of the shoot- 
ing? 

A. He had gone to the breaker to blow the whistle. 

Q. What was his position there ? 

A. Outside boss. 

Q. How long had he been gone at the time the shoot- 
ing took place ? 

A. I do not think longer than just time to go over. 

Q. Where were you when the shooting began ? 

A. I had just got to the door. 

Q. Where was the firing ? 

A. Down toward the Mammoth road. 

Q. Did you come outside to look at it? 

A. I came to the door. 

Q. What did you see when you looked at it ? 

A. I saw Sanger up the road, and a man after him. 

Q. Where was Sanger when you first noticed him? 

A. When the shooting began he was just by Nash's. 

Q. Where was the man that you saw running after 
him? 

A. Coming behind him. 

Q. Did you know William Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was he ? 

A. Just at the corner of my house ; that was before the 
shooting, though ; I did not see him afterwards. 

Q. Where did Sanger go ? 

A. He ran up past my house ; he was on the main road^ 
and ran past the front of my house. 

Q. Did you see the man pass your house ? 

A. The man passed by the back of my house. 

Q. Did you notice more than the one man ? 

A. Yes ; I saw two. 

Q. What was the other man doing ? 
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A. Riinnin(( up afler Sanger, too. 
(i. Where did you go, or did you remain at the door? 
A. I wan at the door when he went past, and then I ran 
into the house — that ih, the one that passed by the back of 
the house. 

Q. Where did you go then ? 
A. I ran up-stairs. 

Q. Did you hear any shooting after that, or at that 
time ? 

A. I heard the shooting at the back of Black welFs. 
Q. Blackwell lived in the other portion of the same 
building you lived in? 
A. Yes, sir. 

(^. How many shots did you hear fired altogether? 
A. I do not know. 
Q. You could not tell ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. How long dicLyou remain up-stairs? 
A. I came right down again. I ran up for some revoU 
vers, and came right down again. 
(J, Who did you see then ? 
A. Mr. Sanger ; he had come into my house. 
Q. Whereabouts did you first meet him ? 
A. At the door, coming into the room ; he had been in 
the shanty, and was coming into the other room, into the 
big room that might be called the kitchen. 
Q. What was bis condition when he came in? 
A. I do not know; he was falling over when I saw 
him — just falling back. 
Q. Did you take hold of him? 

.4. Yes, sir ; took hold of him by both of his shoulders. 
(^. Were you able to sustain him ? 
A. No, sir; he was Uw large a man. 
(J. Was he blec»<ling? 
A. Yea, sir. 
Q. Where did the blood come from? 
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A. From the groin. 

Q. How long did he remain at your house? 

A. I could not tell how long — until he was taken away. 

Q. Did he die in your house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after you met him ? 

A. Some fifteen (15) or twenty (20) minutes — about that. 

Q. Did you notice anything ftirther of these men who 
were shooting ? 

A. Not just at the time, because I was attending to him. 

Q. Did you shortly afterwards ? 

A. Yes; I saw the two run back again toward Williams'. 

Q. The two men that came afl«r Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Robert Heaton there ? 

A. I saw him come into my house. 

Q. Did you see any of the firing that took place be- 
tween him and these mem? * 

A. Xo ; I do not think I did. I do not recollect. 

Q. Did you see your husband at all ? 

A. Yes ; he came in for a gun. 

Q. Where was Sanger at that time ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was he in the house at that time? 

A. I do not recollect whether he was in or not. 

Q. You say that Sanger ran by the front of your 
house? 

A. Yes; the man that came up; one went one way and 
the other went the other way. The second man that came 
up after Sanger passed in front of the house. 

Q; Where was it you heard the shots ? 

A. Back of Black well's. 

Q. Who lived in the next block above Blackwell's ? 

A. Mr. Sherman. 

Q, Which side of the house did Sanger come in ? 

A. I traced the blood around the house, and it came 
into the side door. 
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Q. Whereabouts was the blood ? 

A. You oould trace it all around the house. I did not 
want to go around to BlackweU's; but as far as Black- 
well's shanty. I did not go around to the street. 

(No crofls-exaniinatioii.) 

John Abnold sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
Dhreci examination by Mr, Kaerelier, 

Question. Where were you living on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1876? 

Answer. At Girardville. 

Q. What was your biisinei^'^? 

A. A carpenter. 

Q. What portion of the works were you engaged at 
work at ? 

A. At the Girard Mammoth Coal Company. 

Q. That was Ormrwl'^? 

A. Yes; opposite Heaton's. 

Q. Did you oUncrve any stran^T there that morning? 

A. We were sitting alM>ve the blacksmith shop, a little 
piece between the breaker and our shipping offi<.*e, and 
there were two or three more* there, and there were two 
fellows walked up from Hi>at4)n*s, and I said^Obje(*te<l to) 
—one looked like Mike the fighter, and I said — (Objected 
to.) 

Q. Where were you at the time? 

A. I was where I stated, l>etween the shipping office 
and tlie blacksmith shop of Ormrod's, alxmt fifty yards 
from the men. 

Q. You know where the timber was usually kept along 
there? 

A. Yes ; just opposite that timl>er they got on the road 
—there was an old car, and lietween that an<l the timU'r 
I observed them, and from there up tuvrard the stable. I 
saw them going up. 
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Q. Did you notice what they did then when they got to 
the stable ? 

A. I think one of them pulled his cap a little down 
over his face, and the other had his hat pulled down as if 
to conceal his face. One was in a dark suit with a black 
cap on, and the other had on dark pants with a gray coat, 
gray and black slouch hat pretty well colored. 

Q. State whether before they moved up to the stable 
they were nearer to the blacksmith shop than before they 
moved? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They moved up in the neighborhood of the timber 
toward the stable ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About what hour was this ? 

A. It was, as near as I can judge, about eight minutes to 
seven in the morning. 

Q. State whether they wore mining clothes or clean 
clothes ? 

A. They looked like shifting clothes. 

Q. Did you observe any other strangers besides these 
two men? 

A. Not at that time. 

Q. How soon afterward was your attention directed to 
any occurrence ? 

A. They went up to where the men were sitting at the 
broken ear, and they got into a crowd there, and I paid 
no attention to them any more. Then 1 heard some shots 
fired up in that direction, and then I saw the men and 
boys run in all directions ; they were coming down toward 
me too. 

Q. Did you see where these men were firing these shots ? . 
• A. Yes; they were standing right below Nash's house ; 
and they were firing to clear the crowd away. 

Q. Did you see any of the shooting that occurred with 
relation to Sanger ? 
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A. No, sir ; the rock liank and the hollow in the hill 
prevented my seeing. 

Q. What'didyoudo? 

A. I just got up and stood on the plank that was there. 

Q. Did you remain standing there? 

A. I did not stay there long, but walked up towards the 
shipping office, and then this man ran up agains^t me and 
told mo to help him np ; it was an Englishman, and I 
think he was not shot but just s<Are<I. 

(^ He was not shot at all ? 

A. No, sir. t 

Q. What became of these parties afterwanls? 

A. This one man was shooting and had two revolvers 
and halloiKHl *' I^et vc's clear, let veV clear." Then Heaton 
oame down and exchanged sliou and he returncMl Imck to 
the stable. When they got to the other side of the stable, 
there was three more sprang up and then they made up to 
the Lehigh Valley Ilailroad to the bush. 

<|. You saw them g«> into the bush ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many together? 

A. Five (5). ' 

Q. What was the nearest you got to any of these men ? 

A. I think some fifty (50) yanls, more or le<8. 

Q. Were they strangers to you ? 

A. They were all strangers to me. 

C^, Did you ever see them before, to your knowletlge? 

A. No, sir. 

Cros»^xaml nation hi/ Mr, V VtlU. 

Q. The man tliat interchangctl shots with IleatDU, had 
he two revolvers? 
A. Yes, sir. 

iX. That man wore black clotluw an<l a black nip? 
.V. Yes, sir, 
(Reocss for lialf an hour.) 
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Afteimixm Session. 

William Anderson sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you employed on the first day of 
September, 1875? 

Answer. In Raven Run. 

Q. What was your business ?, 

A. Mining. 

Ql At what colliery ? 

A. Mr. Heaton's colliery. 

Q. What time did you go to work on the morning of 
the 1st of September? 

A. I went down about twenty minutes before seven 
o'clock. 

Q. Which direction did you live from Mr. Sanger's? 

A. It was up, about the middle of the patch. 

Q. West of Sanger's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Going to your work would you go down the main 
road, past Sanger's house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go down that morning that way ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. l!)id you notice any strangers as you passed down the 
road? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Whereabouts were they ? 

A. Right in front of Charles Heintz's house, the last 
block. 

Q. Is that where Nash lived ? 

A. Yes; the same block. 

Q. You noticed some men when you got to that point? 
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A. Yes, sir; there was a tall man, who stood about five 
feet ten, I think, and he wa^ a strangtnr to me. 

Q. You never had seen him before ? 

A. No, sir, 

H. How far was he from the Mammoth road — ^the road 
that crosses the turnpike there? 

A. It might be forty (40) or fifty (50) yanK 

Q. How was he dressed ? 

A. He was in a dark brown awt faded with the sun, 
it was buttoned up to the neek bv one button, and slouch 
hat — brown slouch hat on and gray pants of heavy cloth. 

Q. What did he do as you approachi>d him ? 

A. As I passed he came in towani me an<l stopped me, 
and says he, *' Do you want any laborers ? " Says I , " Xo ! " 
and says I, " Perhaps there may l>e some that does want 
laborers, for anything I know/' Then he aMke<l me if the 
boss come down, or if I had seen the Ixts.^, and I said ''No/' 
He asked me if he hod come down, and I said I did not 
know whether he had or not Then he turned right 
round and said, '* Well, I will wait on him.*' 

Q. Di<l he make any remark as to whether it would be 
long l)efore the Iwss came down ? 

A. No ; I do not recollect that 

Q. How far down did you go ? 

A. I went down to the Mammoth roa<l where this old 
truck lay, and I sat <lown there, as that was the usual place 
to sit down. 

Q. Did you ol>serve any strangers about there ? 

A. I saw two sit on the stable fence. 

Q. Was it liack of the truck ? 

A. Yes ; back liehtnd us. 

Q. Were you able to observe their faces ? 

A. No, jsir. 

Q. Why not? 

A. I did not take any particular notice of them. 

Q. Where did you go to from that point? 
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A. I went from there to the hoisting engine-house at 
the breaker. I was not many minutes there^ and was just 
going to the engine-house, when I heard a shot fired. 

Q. How many did you hear ? 

A. Probably I might hear three or four, but there were 
so many right together, or one after the other, that I could 
not say ; but I heard three or four distinctly. 

Q. Did you look back in the direction of the shooting ? 

A. Yes ; I observed one of those men running up the 
road toward Mr. Sanger's. 

Q. Did you notice whether he had anything in his 
hand? 

A. He had two revolvers in his hands. 

Q. Where did you go then ? 

A. I went off to see my bog. 

Q. Near what house was Sanger when you saw him 
retreating? 

A. About Mr. Williams'; about in front of the house. 

Q. Was the man running after Sanger with two pistols 
the same man stopped you and asked about the boss ? 

A. Yes ; he was the man I was speaking to at that 
time. 

Q. Did you see any of the shooting that took place 
between Heaton and any of the men ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know Dennis Donnelly at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he engaged in the mines there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him there that morning ? 

A. I did not put my eyes upon him. 

Q. Did not take any notice of him ? 

A, No, sir. 

Cross-examination by Mr. I! Velle. 

Q. You say that this man that you saw with the two 
pistols in his hand was about five feet ten inches ? 
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A. YeB ; to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. How near were you to him? 

A. Right elofte to him ; he was within a yard and a half 
of me, I gueas ; he came right to me. 

Q. Was he dressed in his shifting clothes? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. You say that was the man you saw exchange the 
shots with Heaton afterwards ? 

A. No, sir; I did not say exchange shots with him at all. 

Q. Did you recognize any of those men ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you recognize them afterwards? 

A. Yes; the man I spoke to. I could recognize him if 
I saw him. 

Q. Did you not recognize him in prison? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never saw that man sin«', to your knowledge? 

A. NA, sir. 

Q. Or any of the five, to your knowledge ? 

A. No, sir. 

Richard Andrews sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct exatninaiion by Mr, Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living in September, 1875? 

Answer. In Raven Run. 

Q. How long had you be(*n living there ? 

A. I came there in the Utter part of January of that 
year, 1875. 

Q. State whether you recollect the morning that Thomas 
Sanger was shot ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What part of the place did you live in ? 

A. I lived west of Thomas Sanger's ht>us<». 

(i* State whether, in going to your work, you passed 
down the Girardville road and go by Sanger*s house ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the miners in the habit of collecting at the 
truck before going into the mines ? 

A. Yes ; those who worked in the Mammoth vein. 

Q. Was that the usual direction taken by Sanger in 
going to his work, to go down by the truck ? 

A; Yes, sir. 

Q, What time did you go to your work that morning ? 

A. About a quarter to seven o'clock, I think. 

Q. Did you go down alone to your work that morning ? 

A. About a quarter to seven o'clock, I think, I went 
down alone until I came to Mr. Sanger's house. 

Q. Did you see any person on the road as you pro- 
ceeded down ? 

A. I did not notice any person at that time. 

Q. State whether or not you saw Sanger come down out 
of his house ? 

A. Yes ; he came out alone. * 

Q. Did anybody come out after him ? 

A. William Uren came out a little after him. 

Q. What did Sanger do when he came out? 

A. He walked down to the road toward the Mammoth 
track. 

Q. What did Uren do ? 

A. He came out and Uren and I walked down together. 

Q. Sanger was then ahead of you going down the road ? 

A. Yes. I should judge ten yards, more or less. 

Q. What was the first thing that attracted your atten- 
tion as you were going down the road in that order ? 

A. Uren and I were going on together. Just as Uren 
came out of the house we walked down until Thomas 
Sanger got down to the lower part of Mrs. W^illiams' block, 
she lived in the lower portion, and then he was met by a 
man who opened fire upon him. 

Q. Did you meet a man by the name of Daly ? 

A. Daly was behind me. 
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Q« Was anything Miid by Daly to Sanger? 

A. Yes; he called out to Sanger and told him that the 
breast men had left a oar run and it smashed a door. 

(2. Did he use Sanger's name ? 

A. I think he called out, '^ Tom, the bren'tt men left a 
car run and it sraasheil the door/* 

Q. You were between Daly and Sanger at the time that 
Daly said this ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had Daly passed by Sanger ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. Was he coming down the road ? 

A. No; he was (*oming down behind, and he mllod out 
** Tom, the breast men left a car run and sma««hed a door." 

C^. Was it called out in a loud voici'? 

A. In a pretty loud tone. 

(i. Did Sanger make any reply ? 

A. He made ^ome reply ; what it was I do not know. 

il. How soon after Daly had calkni out to Sanger what 
you have state<l did you noti<!e this man down l)elow 
Williams*? 

A. I did not observe him until I had passed on, |)erhaps, 
a yard or so. I did not notice the man until he just com- 
menced tiring. 

Q. How scMHi was it after Daly had caUtKl out? 

A. It was no time at all ; jus^t as he had been talking, 
this man presented to him and fired. 

C^. Just as the conversation was, he presented his pistol 
and fired ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many pistols did he have ? 

A. He had two. 

Q. How close were you to that man at that time ? 

A. So far as ft^m here to the further end of this first 
tftble here to Sanger (indicating C-ommon wealth's couns^'l- 
table), and the man tliat was front of him was three or four 
yards further. 
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Q. You were about as far from Sanger as to where Mrs. 
Sanger sits now ? (About fifteen feet, Rep.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the other man was three or four yards further 
from him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did Sanger do ? 

A. I do not know. I turned and ran, and Uren ran 
towards Sanger, and I ran towards the breaker. 

Q. Did you look back until you got to the breaker? 

A. No, sir; I went behind the engine-house of the 
breaker and came back again. 

Q. Then what did you observe ? 

A. I met Uren coming from the road and he said he 
was shot, and I asked him where, and he pointed to his 
thigh. " I said you are not hurt much, let us see where 
Tom is," and I went back and into Mrs. Weevil's. 

Q. When he said he was shot, how far had he got to- 
ward the breaker — half-way ? 

A. Yes ; more than half-way to the breaker. 

Q. Did you aflerwards see Uren on the ground there ? 

A. I did not see him any more until he was carried 
home to the house. 

Q. When you got to Weevil's house was Sanger inside? 

A. Yes ; sitting on the floor. 

Q. Was he alive then ? 

A. Yes ; his wife had not come. 

Q. Did you remain inside ? 

A. No, sir ; I just went into the room and looked at him 
and went out again. 

A. Did you, after you came out of the house, observe 
anybody ? 

A. I saw Mr. Heaton exchanging shots with some men 
who were close by the Mammoth track. 

Q. Did you go down there ? 

A. No, sir ; not at that time. 
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Q. Did yoQ see what beoame of those men with whom 
he was exchanging shots ? 

A. They ran op over the pi|)e line of the Lehigh Valley 
road. There were five men ; one had a brown coat on, 
that I saw ; but how the rest were dressed I do not know. 

Q. Did you, before this man opened fire upon Sanger in 
the road, observe any other strange men there ? 

A. I saw one right behind him. 

Q« Behind this man that opened fire upon Thomas 
Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Donnelly there that morning? 

A. No, sir. 

Orass-fxamiruiHon by Mr^ V VelU, 

Q. You knew Donnelly ? 

A. Yes ; I knew him. 

Q. Did you see him there that morning? 

A. No, sir 

Q. What was his business there? 

A. He was a miner. 

Q. And worked there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were examined as a witness in the case against 
Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You stated there that you recognised one of these men ? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. You stated that the man who you recognized was not 
Thomas Munley ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You stated you had seen the man since the day of 
die killing? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Where did you see him ? 

A. Over in the jail. 
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Q. Did you know who the man was ? 

A. It was one of the McAllister's, I think. 

Q. And that is the man you swore you recognized ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As being there that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where is that McAllister now ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. He was indicted with Munley for this murder ? 

A. I think he was. 

Q. Was it before the trial you recognized him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before ? 

A. 1 can not tell you ; a good while before. 

Q. Did you recognize him during the trial ? 

A. I did not see him in the early part of the trial. 

Q. How oflen did you see him since the killing and 
during the trial of Munley ? 

A. I think I saw him twice, — once in the cell in the 
prison, and once here in the habeas corpue hearing. 

Q. Was that the man that had the two revolvers ? 

A. 1 think so. 

Q. And the man whom you passed that first opened fire 
upon Sanger? 

A. Yes. I recognized him as that man at that time. 

Q. You recognized that man as McAllister whom you 
saw in prison and in the habeas corpus hearing in court ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Re-direct examination by Mr, Kaercher. 

Q. The man you recognized, or thought you recognized 
as one of the men, tell me what kind of a looking man he 
was? 

A. I was confident at the time that he was the man. 

Q. Give me a description of him in size and appearance? 
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A. He was a pretty good^ixed man ; but I nmld not 
tell the exact height, for he was a little stooped when he 
• fired, and it was only a glance I saw of him. 

Q. Was Sanger between you and the man when he fired ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had but a glance at him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his complexion ? 

A. He was light complexion. He seemed to be a pretty 
stout man, but stooped, so I could not tell about his height. 
. Q. Did you ever meet that man before ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever meet a man named James McAllister, 
said to be the brother of Charles ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never saw them together or apart ? 

A. No, sir. 

Samuel Roberts sworn on behalfof the Commonwealth. 

Direct examincUion by Mr. Ktterchtr, 

Question. Do you recollect the day that Sanger was killed ? 

Answer Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you living at that time? 

A. On Johnson *s side, or Ormrod's side, as we call it. 

(^. In the neighborhood of the rock bank? 

A. I lived over from the stable, on the upper side of the 
rock bank. 

Q. Did you hear the shooting that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whatdidyoudo? 

A. I got u|M>n one of the shanties in the stable yard to 
see where it was, and I saw Robert Heaton and one of 
those men exchanging shots at one another. Hoaton was 
standing on the upper side of the railroad track, and I saw 
Heaton. 
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Q. Did you see where the men went afterwards? 

A. I did after I went up to the bouse. I went up to 
the house and came down the pipe way, and when I got 
d(mn to the road where Mr. Heaton stood they were going 
up between the two houses that stood there — the two 
shanties. 

Q. How far up did you see them go ? 

A. They were about five or six yards this side, between 
the two shanties. 

Q. Did you see them go past the Lehigh Valley road ? 

A. They went up between the two shanties ; they went 
up to the Lehigh Valley road, and I saw them between 
my house and the tank, and they were going up. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Robert Weevil swom on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examinaiUm by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Were you employed as a boss at the Heatoa 
colliery in 1875? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I was outside boss. 
*" 7 Q- State who was inside boss? 

A. Thomas Sanger. 

Q. How long had he been such a boss ? 

A. Probably three years ; I do not exactly know. He 
was there before I went there. 

Q. Tell us particularly what portion of the work he bad? 

A, Full charge inside. 

Q. Stete whose business it was to have the whistle 
sounded there in the morning on the 1st of September ? 

A. Mine. 

Q. What time did you sound the whistle usually ? 

A. Five minutes to seven. 

Q. By what kind of time ? 

A. Our time is twenty minutes ahead of the railroad 
time — about that. 
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Q. What kind of a day was it on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1876? 

A. A bright morning. 

Q. State whether it was perfectly clear and daylight at 
seven o'doelc ? 

A. Yes ; perfectly clear and the sun was shining. 

Q. Did you go to sound the whistle that morning ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Ha«l you seen Thomas Sanger before you went to 
do so? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or any strange men in the place ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You had to go to the breaker to sound the whistle ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What first attracted your attention ? 

A. I saw the men running in all directions. 

Q. Did you hear any noise at that time ? 

A. No, sir; only tlie steam blowing off from the boilers. 

Q. Did you hear any shots ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The steam was being let off from the boilers ? 

A. Yes ; it was blowing off. 

Q. What was the next thing you did ? 

A. I was about going on the roof to blow the whistle 
and I saw the men all running round, and I saw Sanger 
running up the road. 

(i. What next did you do? 

A. I ran over there, and when I got over between the 
store and my house there was a man met me with two 
revolvers. 

Q* Did you see anything of Uren on your road over? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. Where were von exact Iv when this man met vou 
with the two revolvers ? 

A. Perha|is twenty-five (25) yards from my own hou»e. 
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Q. Did he say aoytbiag to you ? 

A, Yes ; he presented two revolvers, and he said, ** Clear, 
you son of a bitch." 

Q. What did you do at that time ? 

•A. I ran back as far aa the store. 

Q. What did this man do ? 

A. He ran around the corner of the shan^. 

Q. Would that carry him round in the neighborhood of 
Mrs, Blackwell's shanty ? 

A. Yes ; I turned around and saw Sanger and him meet 
at the corner. 

Q. What happened then ? 

A. There were three or four shots fired ? 

Q. Was Sanger standing up at the time the shots were 
fired. 

A. Yes ; he put up his arms and aaid, " Oh, Bob ! " and 
fell down. 

Q. You were in sight of him ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Did anything happen while he was on the groand ? 

A. Yes ; the man that fired at him turned him over, I 
think, with his foot, and fired into him again. He was 
with his face down and he turned him over, and then be 
shot into him again. 

Q, Did you see any other men there at that time ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, What did you do while this man was firing at 
Sanger? 

A. I went from the store into the house. 

Q. For what purpose? 

A. I went in for the purpose of getting a gun. 

Q. How long were you inside ? 

A. A minute or so. 

Q. Then you came out did you see Sanger ? 

A. Sanger was standing in the door coming from the 
shanty into the back-room. 
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Q« Coming into your back-room ? 

A. Yes ; standing at the inaide door, past the outside 
door. 

Q. Was he bleeding ? 

A. Yes ; he was bleeding. 

Q. Did you have any talk with him then ? 

A. No, sir; very little. I do not know an there was. 
Perhaps a few words |iassed. I do not know what they 
were. 

Q. What did you do then ? 

A. I was going off with the gun and I met Robert 
Heaton coming in. 

Q. Did you see any of these men when they came out ? 

A. No, sir. He took my gun from me and told me to 
look after Sanger. 

Q. About how many shots did this man fire altogether 
that you saw ? 



A. About four, I thiuk^ altogether, as near as I could 
judge. 

Q. Did you see any of these men in their retreat ? 

A. No, sir. 

(^ Did you see any of these men on the mountain ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see any of the shooting between Heaton 
and these men ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State whether l)etwcen this house and Shannon's 
where vou came from the Main street into where vou saw 
Sanger on the ground, there is a depression there ? 

A. There was a place sunk for the mines, and diere is 
water there, and steps upon one side and run down on the 
other, so that people get water there. 

Q. It is a rough, neglected place ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect how many shots were fired at San« 
ger while he was u|K>n the ground ? 
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A. Maybe two. 

Q. State whether the man you saw was a stranger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

• Q. Had you ever seen him before ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Where were you when this man met you and told 
you to clear ? 

A. The men that followed Sanger came up the store side 
of the house and Sanger ran past the house. 

Q. Where was it Sanger fell and the men turned him 

• over ? 

A. At the back corner of BlackwelVs. That man was 
there when I passed into my house. 

Orosa-examination by Mr. V Vdle. 

Q. What was the gen\enil hoijr of blowing the whistle 
in the colliery in the morning ? 

A. By Raven Run time, about five minutes to seven. 

Q. That was your duty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you blow the whistle that morning ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. Your attention was attracted to the scattering of the 
men when you were almost in the act of blowing the 

whistle ? 

* 

A. In a few seconds more I would have blown the 
whistle. I was at the whistle then for that purpose. 

Q. How was this man dressed that presented that re- 
volver to you ? 

A. He had on a brown coat very much faded and a 
drab hat. 

Q. What was his height ? 
. . A. About five feet ten inches, I think. He was in a 

stooping position, bending forward. 

Q. Was he slight ? 
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A. He was a pretty well bnilt man. 

Q. How close were you to him ? 

A. I do not think I was more than twenty feet at fiivt. 

Q. Three or four yards ? 

A. Something like that. 

Q. Did you see his whole &ce ? 

A. I saw the uj>per part of the face. 

Q. Do yon think yon could recognize the man again ? 

A. I did think so. 

Q. Have you seen him since to recognize him ? 

A. I thought I did recognize, but I am persuaded now 
it was not the same man. 

Q. You thought you recognized Charles McAllister? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you swear it was he ? 

A. I was not upon the stand, but I would have done so 
then. 

Q. And would have sworn quite positively? 

A. I could not have done othentiae, I was that much 
convinced. 

Q. Yon would have so sworn ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he the man that interchangc<l the shots witli 
Heaton? 

A. I could not say. I did not see that shooting at all. 

Re-dirert examinaiion by Mr. Kaereher. 

Q. You say you saw a man whom you thought wat« the 
roan, — who was that man ? 

A. McAllister. 

(J. Had you ever seen him before? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Or had any acquaintance with him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, Did you ever aee James McAllister, a brother of 
bis? 
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A. No, sir ; not to the best of my knowledge. 
Q. And had no acquaintance with him ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. You never identified McAllister upon the stand ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. And never were examined in relation to it ? 
A. No, sir. I was never upon the stand to swear to it. 

• 

Re-croas-examination by Mr. V VeUe. 

Q. But you would have sworn, if you had been asked to 
point him out, that he was the man you saw ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Donnelly worked at the colliery there ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For a number of years ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him that morning ? 
A. I do not recollect of seeing him that morning. 

Mbs. Jeakette Williams sworn on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, 1875? 

Answer. In Raven Run. 

Q. What house did you live in ? 

A. I lived in the block between Sanger^s and Nash's — 
the lower door. 

Q, Who lived in the same block with you ? 

A. Nicholas Purcell. 

Q. Do you recollect the morning that Sanger was killed ? 

A. Yes. 1 recollect it well. 

Q. Did you see any strangers about that morning before 
the shooting ? 
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A. NOy sir. I do not reoolleet of being out anywhere 
that morning. 

Q. What was the first matter that attracted joar atten- 
tion ? 

A« I was sitting at the breakfast table, my son and me, 
and I heard a shot fired. My son sprang ap, and the win- 
dow was before him, and he cried oat, ^* They are shooting 
Sanger ! " and he ran. 

Q. What was your son's name ? 

A. John Williams — ^Thomas is my son. 

Q. Is your husband here to-day ? 

A. My husband is sick. 

Q. You heard your son say they were shooting Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. He rose up and stood in front of the table, 
and he could see the road from the window, and he ran as 
if he would go out of the shanty ; but when he got to the 
shanty door, he whirled around and ran around, and I was 
still sitting at the table, and I told him not to go, that they 
would shoot him if he went I turned slowly around, and 
he had hold of the front door and leaned out My house, 
in front, was covered with vine?, and he had hold of the 
rim of the door, and exposed bis body so much that I went 
to pull him in. 

il. Was the door open ? 

A. Yes ; and I was pulling him this way ; and as I was 
running towanl the door I took a glance, and I saw them 
firing into a man, and the man fiiUing and running; and 
there wa^ a man came up along that way with a pistol in 
bis hand. 

Q. Did you see Sanger at all ? 

A. Not until he was carried home. 

Q. At the time you saw this man paH», did he pass the 
door? 

A. He was not right opposite the door, but he came this 
way (indicating) — he had not got opposite the door yet 

1^ Did you have a view of his &ce ? 
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A. Yes. I watched the face and the hand. I thought 
if he turned and saw me he would shoot me. 

Q. Did you notice his face particularly ? 

A*. Yes ; and he had a long black revolver. 

Q. Was that man a stranger to you ? 

A. YeSy sir. I never saw him before, to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you ever see him afterwards? 

A. I never saw him aftierwards until I saw him here at 
the table. 

Q. State whether at that time you had been subpoenied 
as a witness ? 

A. No, sir. My husband was attending court| and I 
came to the court at his request. 

Q. State whereabouts you were in this court-room when 
you recognized him ? 

A. I was sitting upon the second or third seat yonder 
(pointing to the back of the court-room). 

Q. Where was this man sitting whom you recognized ? 

A. He was sitting where that man is sitting there now 
(indicating the defendant), with his face toward the south. 

Q. State whether you had the same view of his face 
that you had on that morning? 

A. Yes ; he had been looking down, and he raised his 
head and I recognized him. 

Q. At the time you recognized him did you know he was 
a prisoner, or was on trial here ? 

A. I did not know he was a prisoner ; I had never 
looked in that direction at all. 

({. And you recognized him as the man you bad seen 
that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was that man, if you learned at the court-house? 

A. Thomas Munley. 

Q. Was he then being tried ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you were afterwards sworn as a wit- 
ness and testified in that case ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that he was the man who passed jour house 
that morning ^ith the revolver in his hand ? 
A. YeSy sir. 

(^o$9'examination by Mr. WMe. 

Q. Were you witness in the case against Thomas Mun- 
ley? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you reoogntced him by seeing his side fiu» 
while on trial in this court? 

A. Yes ; I recx)gnized him as the man I saw that morn- 
ing Sanger was killed* 

Q. Did you then recognize him absolutely^ did yoo 
swear he was the man, or like the man ? 

A. I swore he was the man. 

Q. You did not swear this face was just like that ikoe? 

A. Noy sir; I said he was the man. 

Q. Could you have recognized ^{unley by seeing him 
full| straight in the face? 

A« No, sir; I only saw his side fiu». 

Q. And by his side fiu)e you recogniised him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which side ? 

A. The right side, I believe ; he tume<l the full iaoe to 
me and I would not know him that way, and then he 
tamed the side face. 

Q. At the time your son went to the door as if to as- 
sist Mr. Sanger did he have any fire-arms on his penwn ? 

A. Xo, sir; he was eating his breakfiist and had nothing 
on but his pantn and shirt, his undershirt, and he was 
going to change and go to the mines. He was holding fast 
to the door and my daughter came and she liel{>ed take 
hold of him ; I wtis afraid the man would fire. 

Q. You got him from the d<H>r ? 

A. Yes; with my daughter's help. 
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Q. Was it not at the very time that you and your 
daughter tried to get him away from the door you saw 
Munley, or the man you thought was Munley, passing by ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had he a cap on at that time? 

A. It appeared to me a cap from the view I got of the 
side of his face. 

Q. What do you say now ? 

A. I say it appeared to me a cap. 

Q. Did you not swear the last time you were examined 
it was a cap ? 

A. It appeared a cap to me. 

Q. Answer my question ; state whether or not you swore 
unqualifiedly ? 

A. It appeared a cap to me. 

Q. I ask you whether or not you swore that when 
Thomas Munley passed by your door upon that occasion ^ 
when you and your daughter held your son, that Thomas 
Munley wore a cap ? , 

A. It appeared a cap to me. 

Q. I shall insist upon your saying yes or no. 

A. I said a cap to the district attorney^ and when Lin 
Bartholomew questioned me, I said I could not say any- 
thing else but it appeared to be a cap. 

Q. You say your testimony was a cap to the district 
attorney ? 

A. Yes ; but when Mr. Bartholomew put it upon me to 
say which and gave me time, I said it appeared to me to be a 
cap. I could not be mistaken in the face. 

Q. You could not have mistaken a cap for a black 
slouch hat? 

A. I saw very little of the covering of the head. The 
face was bare and the brow was darkened. 

Q. Had he a covering pulled down on his eyes ? 

A. His brow was dark and it was the side of the face I 
saw, the same as if there was a peak of a cap drawn down 
over the forehead, and the side of the face was bare. 
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Q. You never saw that roan before 1 

A. Noy sir. 

Q. How near was he to your door in passing hy ? 

A. The distance of that railing there, as if he was pass- 
ing outside of that railing there. (About thirty feet. — 
Rep.) 

Q. Was he attracted by the struggle you had in the 
door? 

A. No, sir ; or else I would have seen the front fiice. 
He looked straight ahead. 

Q. Where was Sanger being shot at that time? 

A. I could not tell anything about that. 

Q. Did you see any shooting at all ? 

A. Only the firing when I ran to fetch my son. 

Q. Did you see from the front or back door ? 

A. From the window, — just a glance as I was passing. 

Q. Of the kitchen? 

A. No, sir; the front room. 

Q. Were you not asked, ** Where is that man now ? '* 
and you answered, ''That is the man there/' indicating tlie 
prisoner, Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not say ** That appears to be the man '' ? 

A. I think I said, **That is the man." 

Q. Did you not say, touching the man with your 
umbrella, '' That ap|)ears to be the man '*? 

A. No, sir; I touched him. I laid my hand on bis 
shoulder, and then Mr. Gowen or Mr. Kaercher vuykvd me 
to touch him again afler he »Uwd up; but I shrank from 
touching him, and then they asked me to touch him with 
mv umbrella. 

Q. And Uien you recognized him as the man, and said 
that he was the man ? 

A. I recognized him as the man, but I do not just reeol- 
lect the words I UM*d. 

Q. Did you say, '* I think this is the man **? 
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A. I think I said^ '' That is the man." 

Q. Then you did not say, "That appears to be the 
man," but you said, "Thai is the man " ? 

A. I think not ; but I was confident he was the man. 

Q. When you were asked, " Is that the man?" you said, 
"I had just a side view of him ; I could not tell by the 
front view of him, but the side view looked like the man "? 

A. I could not remember whether I said it that way or 
not. 

Q. Will you state whether or not you recognized 
Thomas Munley in this court-room absolutely, without 
any doubt, as being the man you saw upon that day ? 

A. Yes ; I am confident that he was the man. 

Q. Were you confident upon the other trial that he was 
the man? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you so expressed yourself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is Mr. Williams in attendance at court? 

A. He will be here to-morow morning. 

Q. Was he subpoenaed to the trial of Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you subpoenaed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How came you to come down ? 

A. My husband asked me to come. He told me I might 
oome and go in the court-house ; he said I might go and 
listen to McParlan, as he might be excluded. 

Q. Did you know Michael Doyle ? 

A. Yes; I lived at Conner's Patch, next door to bis 
uncle, James Murphy. 

Q. How old was he? Was he not about nineteen (19) 
or twenty (20) ? 

A. I do not know about that. 

Q. He was not very tall ? 

A. No, sir ; he grew very slow. 
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Q. Did jrou see him there that day ? 

A. No, wr. 

Q. Did you know him to be working at Ileatoo's? 

A. Yc» ; I remember of meeting the uncle one time at 
Wild Cat run and we were inquiring after one another's 
fiiniilies, and Michael Doyle was with him, and he said 
he had not received his |Ay at Heaton's colliery then. 

Re-dired examination by Mr. Kaercher, 

Q. You do not know whether Doyle had left Raven 
Run liefore Sanger came there or not ? 

A. No, wir, 

Q. Had he been gone a couple of years before Sanger 
was shot ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. When you saw this man going up, what direction 
was he going ? 

A. Toward Sanger's. 

Meijnda BiCKfiLMAii swom on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Direct examinaiian by Mr. Kaercher, 

Question. Wlmt relation are you to Mrs. Weevil ? 

Answer. I am her sister. 

Q. Do you live with her, or were you there in Se|>- 
temlier, 1875? 

A. I was up there. 

Q. State how long you had been there at the killing of 
Sanger? 

A. A week on that dav. 

Q« Do you recoll(H:t the morning of the killing of 
Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^ Where were you that morning at the time of the 
shooting ? 
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A. When I heard the shooting I Mras sitting at the 
table. 

Q. In which room ? 

A. In the dining-room. 

Q. When yon first heard the shooting how many shots 
did you hear? 

A. I do not recollect 

Q. What did you do ? 

A. I ran to the door. 

Q. Where did the shooting appear to be ? 

A. They were shooting by Heintz's ; that was next door 
to Nash's. 

Q. The shooting seemed to be there? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. Did you look out to see what was going on ? 

A. Yes sir. 

Q. What did you see ? 

A. I saw a man running up the road. I saw Sanger 
running up the road and another man after him. 

Q. Where did Sanger run to ? 

A. He ran up and turned around by Blackwell's^ that 
way. 

Q. Did you see anybody follow him ? 

A. YeSj a man ; he followed Mr. Sanger around. 

Q. Did this man pass the front of the house too? 

A. Yes ; the front of our house. 

Q. Where did you see the last of this man and Sanger? 

A. Running around between the block where we lived 
and Shuman, then I went to the back porch again. 

Q. Is that the porch that is out on the street ? 

A. Yes ; the street going by toward Heaton's store. 

Q. Did you see this man who ran by the front of the 
house after Sanger have anything in his hand ? 

A. He had a revolver in his hand. 

Q. When you came around to the side, what did you see? 

A. I saw another man come by and running around the 
other part of the house. 
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Q. Did he go hj where yoa were ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you hear aoything after that? 

A. I went and stood there. I went in the front door 
and came out and saw Heaton oome down, and saw him 
exchanging shots down there with another man down the 
road. 

Q. Had Sanger come into the house at that time ? 

A. I do not recollect ; he came in as I was standing at 
the door. 

Q. Were these two men all you saw? 

A. No, sir ; I saw three men. 

Q. Where was the other man ? 

A. Down the road, in front of Nash's, exchanging shots 
with Heaton. 

Q. That was the third man ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were all those men strangers? 

A. Yes; I had never seen them before. 

(^. Did you ever afterwards see one of those men ? 

A. Yes ; here in court. 

Q. Who was that man whom you saw in court ? 

A. Thomas Munley. 

Q. State whether you recognised him as one of the men 
that you saw that day at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you were a witness in the case of the 
Commonwealth rs. Munley? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Which of the men you saw there that day was it 
yon recognized as Munley? 

A. The one that exchanged shots with Heaton. 

Q. That is the one you saw and rec<)gnize<l as ThonuM 
Munley? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Crose-exainmation by ifr. L' VeUe. 

Q, How long were you at Raveii Rnn before the 
murder occurred ? 

A, Odc week to that day. 

Q. How near was this man to you at the time you re- 
alized him? 

A. I do not know how far it is. 

Q. Was it a mile? 

A. I guess it was not; from here down to that railing 
there (indicating about thirty feet. — Rep.), and it might 
have been further (witness also points out on map). 

Q, You were staying with yonr brother-in-law, Mr. 
Weevil? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were in Weevil's house? 

A. Yes; down-stairs in the dining-room. 

Q. Did the dining-room overlook the high road ? 

A. No, sir; yoii could not see out in the road from the 
dining-room. If I wanted to look outside I had to go in 
the shanty, or in the front room. 

Q. You were in the dining-room in Weevil's house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whicb direction could you see from the dining-room ; 
could you overlook the public road ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What direction did the dining-room window over- 
look? 

A. Over toward the store. There is only the one window 
in the dining-room. 

Q. It was from that room and tlirough that window in 
the dining-room that you saw Thomas Mnnley the first 
time? 

A. No, sir ; I was out on the porch when I saw Thomas 
Munley. I went to the kitchen and was out on the side 
porch. 
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Q. You were examined as a witness before? 

A, Yes, 8ir. 

il. Did you, an a witnestn before, state it was from the 
porch or the inside that you recognized him ? 

A. I said it was from a back {K)reh. 

Q. And you say so now ? 

A. Ye8, sir. 

(|. Is the dining-room ac]jacent to the high road? 

A. There are two high roads there, 

Q. I mean the road from Girardville? 

A. No, sir; the other is going to Hcaton's. 

Q. Does it go toward Hoaton*s hous(> ? 

A. No, sir. 

(|. Then it is not a high road ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Only a jjiei'e of a road ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. You have Mralkcd it ? 

A. I guess so. 

Q. Do you know how &r Heaton's house is from Wee- 
vil's? * 

A. No, sir; I do not know how far. 

(J. Two or three hundred yards? 

A. I do not know. I was never out at Mr. Beaton's. 

Q. Where were you when you first heard the shotw ? 

A. In the dining-room, 

Q. Does that overlook the high road coming from 
Girardville? 

A« No, sir ; it is on the gable part of the house looking 
toward the road to Heaton's. 

Q. And it was there you were when you heard the shots? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you went on the porch? 

A. Y<w, sir. 

Q. And then you pet^>gniw»d Munley? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How near Sanger was he at the time ? 

A'. Munley was not near Sanger; Munley was down in 
front of Nash's. 

Q. In the street ? 

A. Yes; in the street. 

Q, Where was Sanger ? 

A. I guess he was around by Black well's. 

Q. Did you see him ? 

A. No; sir; not at that time; he had been round Black- 
well's. 

Q. Did you see him at all before you came out of the 
dining-room ? 

A. When I first went out I saw Sanger running up the 
road^ and that was the first I saw him that morning. 

Q. Which road was it ? 

A. By the high road ; he was just past our house. 

Q. You could not see whether he passed by your house? 

A. He passed by and I ran in the front room and looked 
out of the window and saw him going around Blackwell's. 

Q. Was it after this time you went around on your own 
porch ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time Sanger went around Blackwell's where 
was Thomas Munley ? 

A. He was in front of Nash's; he stayed there a few 
minutes, and I saw Heaton come down and run down 
toward the stable-yard. 

Q. Then Munley did not follow Sanger up toward your 
house at all ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. Did you see the man between the store and Weevil's 
with the two revolvers in his hand ? 

A. I know he had light eyes. 

Q. Did you recognize that man ? 

A. No, sir; I am sure he had got dark hair with light 
eyes. 
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Q. Yoo say this pernon bad dark hair? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. I>o you swear you did not say that you were sure he 
had dark liair and light eyw ? 

A. Yes ; I did say it. 

Q. Why did you sav it ? — was it because you i^essed 
it? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you say it? 

A. Because I said it. 

Q. Do you l)elieve that is the course of nature? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Were you subptenaed as a witness in the habeeut oor- 
puB hearing of Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

i\. Were you subpoenaed as a witness in the hearing 
before the coroner at Raven Run ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. But you were there all tfie time? 

A. I was at mv sister's. 

Q. During the investigation? 

A. Yft*, sir. 

({. How many days were you here in the bearing -of the 
habfos corptuf t 

A. I do not n^ixdlect. I think it was one day. 

Q. Here in the court-house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who came with you to the court-house ; did not 
your sister ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

C^. You were not examined as a witness ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

(^. You were again subpcenaed as a witness for the 
trial? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who came with you then ? 
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A. I do not recollect of any of them coming with 
me. 

Q. Did you come alone ? 
A. I do not remember. 
Q. Who subpoenaed you ? 

A. I do not know who subpoenaed me the first time. 
Q. Who subpoenaed you the last time — ^the time of the 
trial of Munley ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Do you remember when you were subpoenaed who 
« 3 was the party who subpoenaed you ? 

.«\ ;^ A. I don't know who subpoenaed me the first time. 

Q. Do you remember of Captain Linden subpoenaing 
you ? 
^ A. No, sir ; he did not subpoena me. I do not think 

he did. 

Q. Do you know that he did subpoena you? 
^ A. JNo, sir. 

Q. Then you do not know who subpoenaed you ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you swear that now ? 
\ A. Yes ; I do. 

Q. Did you not swear that one of the coal and iron 
police subpcenaed you ? 
* A. I know it was one of the police, but I did not know 

his name. 

Q. Did you know his name at that time? 
A. I do not remember. 
Q. Do you know constable Christian ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know him at that time ? 
A. No ; not at the first time. I got acquainted going 
up in the cars. 

Q. Before the last trial? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Ci. You were here nearly two weeks before you were 
put upon the stand ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all that time yon had the great secret in your 
charge that you knew Thomas Munley, the party on trial 
for his life? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were not called until the Commonwealth had 
closed their case? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And you never told your sister that you recognised 
Thomas Munley as the party ? 

A. I told my sister that was the man I saw in Raven 
Run. 

Q. When did you tell that ? 

A. The first morning I was here in court. 

Q. You told your sister that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That Thomas Munley was the man ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not know that Mr. Sanger and your brother- 
in-law and sister were very intimate friends? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not say on that stand that Captain Linden 
was the first person you told it to in the corridor of the 
prison? 

A. He was the first person I told, but I told my 
sister. 

Q. Did you not swear upon the stand, when a5^ked the 
question in the trial of Munley, that Captain Linden was 
the first earthly person you told that you recognised 
Munley? 

A. No, sir ; I do not think I did. 

Q. You do not think you did ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not« 

Q. You said that you had told no other person, and you 
would not have told him if he had not asked you ? 

A. He did not ask me ; I asked him if I could go 
home, and he asked me what I knew, and I told him. 
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Q. Did you not ask him before that >yhy you should 
not go home ? 

A. I do not remember. 

Q. Did you not know you had not been called as a wit- 
ness? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And seen Thomas Munley every day during the 
trial? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew that the Commonwealth had closed ? 

A. I did not know that 

Q. Did you not know the case had been closed several 
hours? 

A. No, sir ; I knew it after I went home and saw the 
papers. 

Q. Was it afber yon were put upon the witness-«tand as 
a witness ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us how you recognized Tom Munley, — was it 
by his features, or his eyes, or his clothing? 

A. I knew him by his features. 

Q. Was he looking toward you at tiie time you recog- 
nized him? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was he dressed ? 

A. He had a light coat on and dark pants. 

Q. What kind of a cap did he have on ? 

A. I do not know whether he had a cap or hat on. I 
do not know^. 

Q. You do not know whether he wore a hat or cap? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you swear what he had upon his head the last 
time you were here ? 

A. I do not know whether he had a hat or cap on. The 
first man I saw come up the street had a black velvet 
cap on. 
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Q. Do yon mean Manley? 

A. No, sir ; I did not say that. 

Q. Was the first man you saw going up the street the 
man you subsequently saw between the store and Wee- 
vil's ?' 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did that man go up the street ? 

A. He followed Mr. »iangt>r around Mr. Blaekwell's 
house. 

Q. He followed him around ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He did not go around the opposite comer to intercept 
hiip ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. Did Munley have a mou.^Uiche? 

A. I <lo not recollect. 

Q. Do you know whether he wore whiskers? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. And yet you swear to his face ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know whether that face had a moustache 
or whiskers on ? 

A. I do not remember any more. 

Q. What was the color of his eyes ? 

A. I do not know what they were. 

Q. What was the color of his hair? 

A. Dark. 

Q. Do you swear that Thomas Munley had dark hair ? 

A. I do not remember. 1 do not know anv more. 

Q. You do not remember that he wore dark hair ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you say that he had <iark hair ? 

A. I did say so, but 1 do not remember any more. 

Q. Do you know the color of his eyes ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you mse him atler that morning ? 
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A. Nn, sir. 

Q. How long did he stand there ? 

A. He stood there a few moments and then ran down 
toward the stable-yard. 

Q. Did you see him and Heaton exchange shots ? 

A. Yes ; as he waa runDiDg clown toward the stable- 
yard. 

Q. Was he the next man to Heaton ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there two firing at Heaton at the same time? 

A. I did not see but the one. 

Q. You stated when you saw the shooting you were at 
the side door ? 

A. Yes, sir; became up the front and turned round 
Blackwell's and the other came up on the road toward 
Heaton's, and around our shanty. 

Q. Where was the man that was exchanging shots with 
Heaton? 

A. In front of Nash's; as he was runbing down toward 
the stable-yard he was exchanging shots. 

Jambs McParlak called. 

Uk. Kaebchbk submitted offer in writing aa fbllowa : — 

The Commonwealth propose to prove by the witness, 
James McParlan, that he was directed to investigate a 
secret association in Schuylkill county, and that in pursu- 
ance of such instructions be came to Schuylkill county in 
the iail of 1873, and after making acquaintances with per- 
sons and localities, he was admitted as a member of such 
association, known as the Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
and commonly cnlled in the coal region the Mollie Ma- 
guires; that said organization in this coal region was a 
criminal one; that the prisoner, Dennis Donnelly, wat> a 
member of that association, well knowing its character; 
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thatJameB O'Donnell, Charlen (yDonnell, James McAI- 
listtr, Michael Doyle and Thomas Manlej, also members 
of said aasooiatioiiy entered into a conspiracy with other 
members of said association, and all acting together as such 
members under the organisation, to murder Thomas San* 
ger ; that prior to the commission of the said murder, which 
is now the subject of investigation, that certain of the said 
conspirators, while in the pursuit of the purposes and ob* 
jects of said conspiracy, revealed to the witness their design 
and intention to commit the murder, and that a few hours 
after the commission of the murder, the witness met the 
actual perpetrators of the said murder while fleeing from 
the place of the murder. This to be followed by evidence 
that Dennis Donnelly, as an accessory before the fact, aided, 
procured and c*ounselcd the said murder to be done, and 
that as a |)arty to the said conspiracy he instigated and pro* 
cured the murder of Thomas Sanger. 

Defendant's counsel objected in writing, as follows : — 

Ftnt, — It is not offered to be proven that the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, as such, entered into any combination 
or conspiracy in respect to Thomas Sanger, the party 
murdered. 

Second, — ^The defendant cannot be prejudiced by the 
acts or declarations of any person or persons or association, 
unless it be shown or offered to be shown that he was cog- 
niaint of the same, and acting in concert witli the person 
or persons or asstx^iation doing the act or making the de- 
claration. 

Third, — It is not offered to be shown that Dennis 
Donnelly, the defendant, was a member of this organiia- 
tion at the time of the murder of Sanger. 

#Vnir(A.— -It is not proposed to show by thib witness 
that the defendant entered into a conspiracy with the other 
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parties named in this offer to murder Sanger, and therefore 
their acts and declarations are not evidence against hira. 

Fifth, — The acts and declarations of the other parties 
several hours after the perpetration of the crime, and after 
they had returned from the scene of the murder, would, 
under no circumstances, be evidence against the defendant, 
he not being present. 

Sixth. — The offer does not propose to prove any definite 
time at which this defendant belonged to the organization. 

SevenUi. — ^The prisoner objects to any acts, or the char* 
aoter of the o^anization prior to his joining, or afl;er his 
deserting the same, and as the offer fixes no time as to his 
membership, it is too indefinite, and therefore not evidence. 

Decision reserved until morning session. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M. 

E. D. YORK, 
Official Stenographer, 



Tuesday, November 20th, 1877. 
Morning Session. 

Court opened at 9 A. M. 

The Court : — This offer made last evening is substan- 
tially the same offer made in the other case, in the Carroll 
case, which I have before me. It was admitted in those trials, 
and the question of admissibility fully ai^ned in the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court held they were 
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properly tdminible. We think the question is mled in 
that case, and in the other cases, and will therefore admit 
this ofier and seal a bill for the defendants. 
(Exception taken by defendant. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

James McParlan sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Dirtd examination by Mr. Kaercher, 

Question. What is your full name ? 

Answer. James McParlan. 

Q. What is your business and occupation ? 

A. A detective. 

Q. In whose employment are you, and were you in 1 875 ? 

A. In the employment of the National Detective Agenc}*. 

i\. Who is the head of that agency ? 

A. Major Allan Pinkerton, of Chicago. 

Q. How long have you been connected with that, as a 
detective officer ? 

A. Since 1872. 

Q. Were you ever sent into the county of Schuylkill for 
the purpose of making any investigation as to a secret 
society in this county ? 

A. I was sent here in October, 1873, by Mr. Pinkerton. 

Q. What Mras the name of the society you were to inves* 
tigate? 

A. I was sent to investigate if there was an organization 
known as the MoUie Maguires, and, if so, as to what 
amount of outrages they committed, if any, and who were 
the members, &c. 

Q. Did you hear the society mentioned by any other 
name than the MoUie Maguires? 

A. The Buckshots, and the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. 
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Q. State whether, in pursuance of those instmctions, you 
came into the county of Schuylkill ? 

A. I came into the county of Schuylkill in the latter 
part of October, 1873. 

Q. What was the first- place you went to ? 

A. To Port Clinton. 

Q. How long did you remain there ? 

A. About a day and a half or a couple of days. 

Q. Just proceed and tell us the different points you 
visited ? 

A. I went from Port Clinton to Auburn, from Auburn 
to Pin^rove, from Pinegrove to Schuylkill Haven, from 
Schuylkill Haven to Tremont, from Tremont to Tower 
City, from Tower City to Minersville, and left Minersville 
and went to Philadelphia, or came to Pottsville and went 
to Philadelphia. I remained there for some time, about 
. two weeks or perhaps more, and returned back to Potts- 
ville. From Pottsville I visited St. Clair, Girardville and 
Ashland, and returned back to Pottsville. About New 
Year's of 1874, 1 went to Mahanoy City, from there to 
Tamaqua and returned back to Pottsville. Then I left 
Pottsville and visited Girardville for a day or two, and 
Colorado, and went to Shenandoah, and made my head- 
quarters in Shenandoah. 

Q. State what time you located yourself in Shenandoah? 

A. In March, 1874, 1 think it was; in February or 
March. 

Q. How long did you maintain your headquarters there? 

A. Up to March, 1876, when I left the county. 

Q. State your purpose in traveling about the county? 

A. For the purpose of getting acquainted with tlie 
people and their ways. 

Q. Did you ascertain while still in Pottsville that there 
was a secret organization in the county ? 

A. I ascertained at Tremont that there was a secret 
organization in the county, and the same thing while in 
Pottsville, afterwards. 
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Q. Did you become acquainted with any members or the 
organization in Pottsville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they? 

A. I l)ecame acquainted with some ex-members first. 
Pat. Dormer, Arthur I^Velle, Patrick McGrovern and 
several more, and became acquainted with a member named 
Cooney ; I think he lived in St. Clair, and worked about 
Wades vi lie. 

Q. Did you ascertain the way in which the organization 
was being carried on in the county ? 

A. Well, outside it was calle<l the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, but inside it was known as the Mollie Ma- 
guires. 

Q. Did you come here under your own name ? 

A. No, sir; I assumed the name of James McKenna. 

Q. Did you maintain that name all the while you were 
in the county ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After ascertaining tlu&t there was au organization in 
this county by the name of the Ancient Order of Hiber^ 
niansy or Mollie Maguires, you became a member of it? 

A. Yes; in April, 1874, — the 14th of April, I believe, — 
in Shenandoah. 

C^. By whom were you initiate<I as u member? 

A. By Michael Lawlor, in Shenandoah, in his house in 
Coal street. 

Q. Who were present when ycm were initiated ? 

A. Thomas Hurley, Peter Monaghan, Edward Ferguson 
and Thomas MoNultv. 

il. What sort of a ceremony did you have to go through ? 

A. I had to go down on my knees and bless myself, 
and Lawlor rt>ud a document called a iesU I repeatetl it 
verbatim after him, making the affirmation to keep strictly 
secret all the works of the society, and to refrain from 
mentioning names, <X:<*., and if I heanl a friend in distress 
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to espouse his cause immediately and make report of it. 
Ailer that I kissed this paper which was called the test, 
paid three dollars initiation fees, and received the signs and 
passwords of the organization, better known as the ^' goods/' 
and was then a member. 

Q. Did you become an officer of this organization? 

A. In July, 1874, 1 became secretary of the Shenandoah 
branch. 

Q. Did you visit as officer of this branch various meet- 
ings 9f the officers of this organization ? 

A. I visited the Mahanoy City meeting of our* own 
organization, of our own division, at least, and I visited 
several county meetings. I visited some meetings held in 
other counties — some in Luzerne. 

Q. Tell us what was the plan of the organization, and 
how it was divided? 

A. There were divisions established all over the county. 
These divisions had each a body-master, as he was called, 
or president, but commonly called a body-master. There 
was a vice-president, or vice- body- master, secretary and 
assistant secretary and treasurer. These are the officers 
that should be in all divisions, although I have known 
some divisions to have nothing at all but the president. 
Then there was the county delegate over that county, and 
there was the State delegate. The county delegate was 
elected by the officers of each division of the county — 
elected annually. 

Q. Was there any county body ? 

A. There were county committees. They were consti- 
tuted of body-masters or officers of divisions appointed 
by the county del^ate. 

Q. They were committees specially appointed by tiie 
county delegate? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what were the powers of this county delegate ? 

A. The power invested in them was to open new divi- 
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sioiiA, preside at county meetings, call county ronvention«, 
and distribute the goods to the different divisions. 

Q. Was there any higher organization ? 

A. There were Uie State officerH, who consisted of a 
Htate deli^te, State secretary an<l State treasurer. 

Q- By whom were these officers elected ? 

A. They were elected by the various county delegates 
and the various iMxly-masters. 

Q. Pn>m whom did the county del^^te receive the 
goods and pass-wonU ? 

A. From the State delegate. 

Q. Was there any superior organization to that of the 
State? 

A. There wan a national i>rganization. 

il. State what that was ? 

A. It consisted of the national del<^tey the national 
secretary, national treasurer and president of the l)oard of 
the city of New York, or something like that he is calle<l. 

(i. Was he the s|)ecial officer attached to the city of 
New York ? 

A. Yes ; these national officers all lx»long to New York. 

Q. Bv whom were thev electe<l ? 

A. By the various State delegates, alsK> wunty deU»gatC9», 
if they chose to be pres^ent at the national conventitui. 

il. State whether the organization did hold its State, 
county and national conventions ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. State what the duties of these national offici»n* were? 

A. To distribute the goo<ls to the State delegateis. 

Q. From whom did thoM* national delegHt<»s receive 
those gootls? 

A. From what is calh^l the Board of Erin, com|M»sed of 
delegates of England, Ireland and S(*otland, meeting 
quarterly, and making thas4* gcMxIs. They were made 
sometimes in Enjrland and S^»tland, and sometimes iu 
Ireland. That was the reprcsi*ntution ma<le to me thnuigh 
the organization. 
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Q. Did you learu that this society had any organization 
abroad similar to that in this country ? 

A. Yes. I have seen traveling cards come to this 
country from tlie organization in England and Scotland ; 
but none from Ireland that I saw. 

Q. How were the goods transmitted to this country ? 

A. I understood they were transmitted through a mem- 
ber of the organization who was a steward, or held some 
kind of a position upon one of the Inman Line of steamers, 
plying between Liverpool and New York. 

Q. You stated you attended some of the meetings in 
this county ? 

A. I attended a convention in the winter of 1874, 
sometime in November or December, at Mahanoy City, — 
a county convention, or not exactly a county convention, 
but there was a countv committee there. It was held in 
Metz Hall. 

Q. Attended by whom ? 

A. There was John Kehoe, county delegate ; William 
Gravin, county secretary; Christopher Donnelly, county 
treasurer ; Frank McAndrew of Shenandoah, John Dona- 
hue of Tusearora, Michael O'Brien of Mahanoy City, 
John McDonnell of Mahanoy City, Pat. Dolan of Big 
Mine Run, alias the Bear, and several more there I 
do not remember exactly. A committee had been called 
to take action upon some of the members who had 
been disobeying the orders of their superior oflSoers. I 
was there too. I attended another convention, I guess 
about the fourth or fifth, — two days in Girardville, in 
January, 1875. There was some trouble existing there 
between Kehoe, the present county delegate, and Barney 
Dolan, an ex -county delegate. There was present at that 
convention a man named Campbell, the national delegate 
from New York, and a man uametl Reilly, who repre- 
sented the president of the board of the city of New York. 
There were several otlier members, and in fact almost all 
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the divimonn in the county were represented there. It wais 
held in I^aflTertv's Hall. We met the first dav, and the 
delegation from New York did not arrive. I think it was 
upon Wednesday, and we came back upon the following 
day, and the delegates had arrived in the meantime. The 
convention was held in liafferty^s Hall, where the claims 
of both county delegates were set forth, and the State 
delegate and State secretary were there. 

C^. Did you attend any other convention of the order? 

A. Another in the Old Town Hall here in Pottsville, 
I think on the 11th of Jannarv, 187o. Pretty near all 
the divisions of the county were represented. There was 
John Kehoe there, county dele^ite; Christopher Donnelly, 
county treasurer; William Gavin, county secretary ; John 
Donahue of Tuscan>ra, IxKly-mnster ; James Roority of 
Coaldale; James Kerrigan of Taniaqua, l)ody-master ; 
Mike O'Brien of Mahanoy ilty, l)ody-master ; William 
Calahan, Jerry Kane of Mount Laflee, James Kinney of 
Pottsville or Mount Carl)on, Frank McAndrew of Shen- 
andoah, John Reagan of St. Clair, Frank Keenan of 
Forrestville, and John Brennan, alias S|)er Brennan, who 
lived up somewhere near (tirardville, at Connor's Patch. 

Q. Did you attend any other convention sulisequent to 
this? 

A. I think I have named all of the conventions. 

Q. Did you name the cxinvention at Tamaqiia? 

A. That was afterwards. Then I attended another 
convention in June, about the first of the month, in Maha- 
noy City. That was in 1875. This was the meeting of a 
county committee. 

Q. Who were present ? 

A. John Kehoe, William Gavin, Christopher Donnelly, 
Mike O'Brien, Frank McHugh, James Roarity, John 
Donahue and Dennis F. Canning. 

Q. What was his |¥isition ? 

A. He was c«>unty del^^te of Northumberland county. 
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Q. Name some of the parties present at Tamaqua ? 

A. There was a convention held in Tamaqua about the 
25th of August, 1875, and there were in fact all the divi- 
sions, with one exception, represented, and that was the 
division of Turkey Run, either by the body-master or 
some of the officers, but the committee was selected when 
they got there. John Kehoe, William Gravin, Chris. 
Donnelly, Jerry Kane, Frank Keenan, John Donahue, 
James Roarity, Mike O'Brien and Frank O'Niel were the 
committee. I think that was all. 

Q. What position did you have on the committee? 

A. I was appointed for to take down the statements of 
the parties having grievances to be redressed, to take down 
both parties^ statements and hand them to the committee 
JTor them to take action. 

^ Q. This committee was appointed from the members, 
and the representatives of the divisions of the county ? 

A. They were present in Tamaqua, but were not admit- 
ted into the committee room. I am only mentioning the 
committee. 

Q. How many divisions were there in Schuylkill county 
at that time? 

A. I think it was twenty-one or twenty-two at that 
time. 

Q. State whether or not they were situated at diffi^rent 
points throughout the coal r^ion in the county of Schuyl- 
kill? 

A. Yes ; situated all over it. 

Q. Was that convention attended by Dennis Donnelly, 
the defendant ? 

A. It was not, that I remember. 

Q. He was not a member of the committee? 

A. No, sir; he was not a member of the committee, 
and I do not remember of seeing him there. 

Q. I think you have stated it already, but state whether 
these county conventions were made up. of the different 
officers of the different divisions ? 
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A. Yes ; they were made up of the difierent offioers of 
the different divisions. 

Q. Did the officers of each division have a right to be 
present? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How were members transferred from one division 
to another ? 

A. By card. 

Q. How was it when they left the county ? 

A. When they left the county they were transferred by 
card, but it had to have the private mark of the county 
delegate on it. 

Q. In what manner from the State? 

A. Then the private mark of the county delegate was 
sufficient to carry him anywhere ; a clear card with the 
private mark of the county delegate would carry him any- 
where in the United Stat€«. 

Q. Was this a secret organization ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it limited to particular persons ? 

A. It was limited to Irishmen and Catholics^ although 
I have known an instance where the rule was violated. 

Q. State in what respect it was violated ? 

A. I have seen half-Irishmen and half-Germans in it. 

Q. You have stated it was a secret organization ; how 
were the members known one to another ? 

A. By signs and pass-words. 

Q. You stated they were received every quarter from the 
county delegate ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they give anything for them ? 

A. The county delegate had to give three dollars, or at 
least the body-nuster had to give three dollars to the 
county delegate for each quarter for these goods. 

Q. By whom were they distributed to the men ? 

A. By the body-master or his secretary. 
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Q. In what way were they received, written or printed? 

A. Written. 

Q. And transmitted how, by letter or messenger ? 

A. I do not know as I have seen any transmitted by 
letter; the different body-masters went to the county 
delegate's house and got them, although they may have 
been transmitted by letter. 

Q. While you were in the employ of this detective 
agency, were you required to make daily reports of your 
investigations to your superior officers ? 

A. Yes; I was and did. 

Q. Are those reports in existence ? 

A. They are right here in court. 

Q. In that tin box ? (Indicating box on the stand.) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The originals in your handwriting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether they were made out from day to day 
as you proceeded in your investigations ? 

A. They were made out from day to day, though some- 
times I was not able to mail them each day. Sometimes 
it would be one or two days that I could not get them 
mailed, and sometimes I would make out two reports on 
one day and mail them, as tlie operation required con- 
siderable secresy. 

Q. Were you permitted to communicate with any one 
in the county of Schuylkill ? 

A. When I first came here I was not. 

Q. Were arrangements made afterwards ? 

A. Yes; in April, 1875, I visited Philadelphia and 
there met Major Pinkerton, held a conference with him 
and Superintendent Franklin of the Philadelphia office. 
It was arranged then that Captain Linden should be sent 
from Chicago to the region, and I should report to him at 
any place, either verbatim or by letter, as I could. 

Q. State whether this is the gentleman whom you were 
to communicate with ? (Indicating Captain Linden.) 
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A« YeSy sir. 

Q. State the purpose of having Captain Linden here? 

A. It wan this way, that when there was goinp^ to be an 
oatrage oommitted^ whether it was a beating or killing of a 
peraon, or burning a property, or anything else — 

(Objected to.) 

Defendant's counsel ask for an offer. 

Mr. Kaercheb: — ^The Commonwealth state that it is 
for the purpose of showing that means were taken so that 
he could have some one upon the ground to whom he could 
communicate information he received. It bears upon the 
bona fides of his agency here, where he was here to prevent 
and punish crime. • 

Mb. L'Velle: — Defendant's counsel object that it is 
irrelevant and immaterial; that the purixwes of the witness 
upon the stand, and any agreement between him and the 
officers or members of the agency, is not tcsttimony in this 
case; also, that it is not covered by the offer of the Common- 
wealth already made. 

The Court : — We will allow the witness to state the 
Ad that he was instructed to communicate with Captain 
Linden, and that he did so ; it is a matter for the jury to 
determine how he was acting. 

(Exception taken by defendant Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. State whether you, as a fiM^t, were directed to com- 
municate information yon received, from time to time, to 
Captain Linden ? 

A. Yes; and did do so. 

Q. State whether Captain Linden was a coal and iron 
policeman ? 

A« Yes ; and a member of our agency besides. 

Q. Was he commissioned as a police officer by the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth ? 
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A. Yes ; so, I understood. 

Q. You stated that this was a secret organization ; that 
its members were known to one another by signs and 
pas8*words, commonly called the " goods/' Did you, from 
time to time, while here as a detective, reoord the difierent 
signs and pass-words in your reports to your superior 
oflBoer? 

A. Yes, sir; as near as I oould possibly. 

Q. Have you these reports containing these goods or 
pass-words in this box upon the stand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you can recollect and can give {rom 
your reports those signs and pass- words? 

A. I can give them by reading them over from the re- 
ports, but I cannot remember them. 

Q. You cannot give them from memory now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Kaercher: — The Commonwealth now offer to 
have the witness read the signs and pass-words of the or- 
ganization as he discovered them during his connection with 
the same, for the purpose of showing its secret character, 
and the system by which it was conducted, and the means 
by which these members were known one to the other. 

Mr. L'Velle : — Defendant's counsel object that it is 
irrelevant and immaterial. 

(Admitted. Exception taken by defendant. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seai.] 

Q. (Mr. L'Velle.) How have you acquired a knowledge 
of the signs and pass-words, — was it from anything written 
or from conversation with the parties ? 

A. From written documents. I would hear the sign 
given out. The first that I got were read to me by Michael 
Lawlor, and I took particular notice to them at the 
time and afterwards. 
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Q. Then the reports of the signs and pass-words were 
made up from the accuracy of your memory ? 

A. The first two ; then afterwards, I being the secretary, 
I used to give ihem to the members myself 

Q. The first two reports were made after memorizing 
them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you do not pretend to give accurately the words 
and phraseology of the signs and pass-words? 

A. I think I give them accurately. 

Q. As acquired from others ? 

A. Yes ; I think T give them accurately. 

(The witness then, by agreement of counsel, t<x>k in his 
hands a printed report of the case of the Commonwealth r«. 
John Kehoe et a/., containing his previous testimony, where 
he had testified to the signs and pat«-words from the written 
documents; the witness read from the book, it being more 
convenient than to again refer to the various written papers.) 

Q. (Mr. Kaercher.) Proceed and give us the signs and 
pass- words ? 

A. These are the goods received upon the 14th of April, 
1874. The pass* word is: — 

" The Emperor of France and Don Carlos of S|min — 

They unite together and the Pope's right maintain." 

The answer is : — 

'' Will tenant right in Ireland flourish. 

If the people unite and the landlords subdue? " 

The quarreling toast is as follows : — 

" Question — Your tem|ier is high.'* 

" Answer — I have goal reason to." 

The night pass-word is as follows : — 

" Question — The nights are very dark ? " 

** Answer — I hope they will soon mend." 

The sign is the little finger of the right hand to the 
corner of the right eye. The answer is to catch the lapel 
of the vest with the little finger and thumb of the right 
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hand ; this should be the left hand, as I evidently have 
made a mistake in that particular. 

These are the " fjioods " I received on Sunday, May ISth, 
1874. 

The pass-word is : — 

'^ That the trouble of the country may soon be at an end." 

The answer is : — 

^^ And b'kewise the men who will not her defend.*' 

The quarreling toast is : — 

" You should not dispute with a friend/' 

The answer is : — " Not if I am not provoked." 

The night pass- word is : — 

" Question — Long nights are unpleasant." 

" Answer — I hope they will be at an end." 

The sign is the front finger and thumb of the right hand 
to touch the necktie or top button of the shirt. The answer 
is the left hand to rub across the forehead, touching the 
hair. 

These are the goods received Monday, August 10th, 
1874. The pass-word is : — 

" What do you think of the Mayo election ? " 

'' I think the fair West has made a bad selection." 

The answer is: — "Whom do you think will duly 
betray ? " 

The quarreling toast i^: — 

" Question — Don't get your temper so high," 

"Answer — Not with a friend." 

The sign is by putting the thumb of the right hand in the 
pocket of the pants. The answer is by putting the thumb 
of the left hand on the lower hip on the left side. 

These are the goods received on Wednesday, the 28th 
of October, 1874. The pass-word is : — 

" What do you think of D'Israeli's plan? 

He still keeps home-rule from our native land." 

The answer is : — 
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^' Bat 8till with good aworck and men at oouinaDd, 

We will give loDg-lost rights to our native land." 

The night pam-word is : — 

'^QucNtion — ^The night looks gloomy ?" 

'^ Answer — I hope we will soon have a change.'' 

The quarreling toast is: — 

** Question — You are very provoking, sir." 

** Answer — I am not to blame." 

There is a body*maBter*8 toast here that is only given to 
body-masterSy but I have copied it in here. 

'^ Question — May the President of France, the general 
so grand — " 

"Answer — Banish all heresv and free Ireland." 

I have omitted the sign. I notice that in my report of 
the quarter's goods. 

Q. There was a sign given at that quarter ? 

A. There is no doubt about that, but I have omitted it 
I remarked so, too, in my former testimony upon that sub- 
ject. 

These are the goods received on Saturday, the eleventh 
day of January, 1875. 

The pass- word is : — 

" Question — Gladstone's policy must be put down ; 

He is the main support of the British 
Crown." 

''Answer — But our Catholic lords will not support his 

plan, 
For true to their Church they will firmly 
stand." 

The quarreling toast is : — 

** Question — Don't give way to anger." 

"Answer — I will obey a friend." 

The night pass-word is : — 

" Question — The nights are getting shorter? " 

"Answer — They will f5oon be at their shortent'* 

The bodv*ma8ter*8 toast is : — 
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'^ Let every Irish patriot espousing Erin's cause, 

In College Green, thej may be seen, there making Irish 
laws/' 

The sign is the nail of the right thumb across the 
bridge of the nose. The answer is the tip of the forefinger 
of the left hand to the chin. 

These are the goods received on Friday, the fourteenth 
day of May, 1876. The pass- word is: — 

" What is your opinion of the Tipperary election ?" 

^' I think England broke her constitution by Mitchel's 
rejection." 

The answer is : — 

*' But didn't CyConnell resign his oath and seat?" 

*' Yes; and by agitation gained emancipation." 

The quarreling toast is : — 

" Question — Keep your temper cool." 

"Answer — I will not raise it to a friend." 

The sign is the forfinger of the right hand in the sleeve 
of the coat. The answer is the thumb of the left hand in 
vest pocket 

The body-master's toast is : — 

'^ Here's that every Irishman may stand to his cause, 

And subdue the British Government and its coercion 
laws." 

These are the goods received upon the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 1 875. The pass-word is : — 

"Here's a health to every Irishman that lives in 
Ireland, 

To assemble 'round, in Dublin town, in memory of 
Great Dan." 

The answer is : — 

"When born, he found our country in chains and 
slavery. 

He labored hard to set her free, but now he's in the 
clay." 

The quarreling toast is : — 

" Question — ^You seem to be getting vexed ?" 
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"Answer — Not with you, air " 

The night pass-word is : — 

"Question — These nights are fine?" 

"Answer — Yes; we shall have a fine harvest" 

The sign is the tip of the forefinger of the right hand 
to the hole of the right ear ; and the answer is the tip of 
the forefinger of the left hand to the hole of the left ear. 

These are the goods received on Saturday, the 22d of 
January, 1876. The pass-word is : — 

"Question — Home rule in Ulster is making great 
progress?" 

"Answer — Yes ; if every Irishman would support the 
cause." 

" I wonder if Ireland can gain tenant-right ? " 

" Yes ; if supported by the Irish members." 

The night pass-word is : — 

"Question — Moonlight is pleasant?" 

"Answer — Yes ; so is freedom." 

The quarreling toast is: — 

" Question — Be calm, sir." 

"Answer — I am never too boisterous." 

The division-master's toast is : — 

" Here's to every Irishman that crossed the Atlantic 
wave ; 

That they may return, with heart and hand, their native 
land to save." 

I find I have omitted the sign in this case. This was 
the last I received. 

Q. At what time ? 

A. I received them in January. Sunday, the 22d of 
January, 1876. The^are the last I receivetl during the 
time I was in the coal regions. 

Q. State whether the next goods came around after you 
had withdrawn from the county ? 

A. In May or April. 

Q. You had already left the county ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State where you were born ? 

A. In Ireland. 

Q. How long were you in this country before you 
joined this organization ? 

A. About six or seven years. About seven years. 

Q. You stated that it was necessary for a man to be an 
Irishman and a Catholic to join this organization ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Although there were some exceptions, — were you an 
exception ? 

A. No, sir ; I was not. 

Q. Were you admitted according to the constitution ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This quarreling toast ; explain the nature and pur- 
pose of that ? 

Q. Well, when men would get into a saloon and get 
into a quarrel, the man that would repeat the question of 
this toast, and if there were any members present they 
would take his part, or the parties that were present, pro- 
vided he was a member and proceeded with the quarrel, 
was liable to expulsion after the roan let him know who 
he was. 

Q. Where were you admitted in Shenandoah ? 

A. At Michael Lawlor's, in Shenandoah, upon West Coal 
street. 

Q. He was the body-master. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the ostensible object of this organization 
— ^upon its sur&ce ? 

(Objected to.) 

Q. What was the real character of this organization as 
you found it to be after you became a member of it ? 

A. It was a criminal organization. 

Q. State in what manner, if any, its members aided one 
another in the commission of crime ? 
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A. A party wishing to got a grievance, ra he would 
style it, rc(lreR*«od, — for instance, to get a man licked or 
do some harm to his pro|)erty, or even get him killed, he 
would apply to his body-master, stating the faet<9, and the 
body-master would make a call upon Kome other body- 
master living in a difierent part of the county, or probably 
in an adjoining county, for Home men to do this act — men 
that would be unknown to the parties, and unknown in the 
neighborhood where the act would be committed, and would 
promise the party whom he had aske<i for the men that he 
would reciprocate the same if required at any time. The 
man would furnish the men, whether it wa«< to kill or bum 
a house down ; the men would come and the imrty would 
be pointe<) out to the men who had come by nome one ac- 
quainted with the vicinity; then the job wa^ committed or 
the outrage, and after it was ooramitte<l, if there was any 
suspicion or arrests made, there wa.^ fund^> raincfl in the or- 
ganization for the purpoe^ of retaining lawyers, and wit- 
nesses procured for the purpose of proving alibis, 

Q. Have you known the organization as an organization 
to act in the commission of crimes ? 

A« Yes ; I have known it as an oi^nization to act in 
the commission of crimes. 

Q. What character of crimes? 

A. Murder, attempted murder, and conspiracy to murder, 

i^. Any other character of offenses ? 

A. I have known parties to get beaten through it. 

Q. Any burnings or arson ? 

A. Yes ; I have known of burnings through it and sev- 
eral other depredations. 

il. This was the general practice of this onn&nization? 

A. Yes, sir ; the general practice. 

Q. Was it known to lie such to its members ? 

A. Yes ; I do not see how anv member could fail to 
know it, although there were actually nome members that 
were kind of kept in the dark of the worst of the crimes. 
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Q. State whether, when a crime was to be committed, the 
whole division would i3e called together, or how the men 
would be selected ? 

A. They were selected by the body-master as a general 
thing. 

Q. State what was the consequence to the members se- 
lected if they refused to obey ? 

A. Well, I would not suppose their life was safe. 

Q. (By Mr. L'Velle.) Never mind what you suppose. 

A. Such is the &ct. 

Q. How long have you known Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. Since 1874; somewhere about August or September, 
1874. 

Q. Did he occupy any position in the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, or Mollie Maguires, in Schuylkill county ? 

A. He was introduced to me as the body-master of 
Raven Run. . 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Did you meet Dennis Donnelly at that time person- 
ally? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Where? 

A. I met him in Shenandoah, at the corner oi Coal and 
Main streets. There was a foot-race there upon that day 
and I was introduced to him. He was in the company of 
Floiience Mahoney, the body-master of Turkey Run, and 
Frank McAndrew ; McAndrew stepped to one side and 
spoke with Mahoney when Donnelly threw me the lign 
and I answered it. 

Q. What do you mean by throwing the sign ? 

A. He gave me the sign of the society. McAndrew then 
came forward and said he was a body-master. 

Q. In the presence of Donnelly ? 

A. Yes ; and he said, "this is the body-master of Raven 
Run." 

Q. What did Donnelly say ? 
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A. He did not say anythinp^. 

Q. Did you salute one another and shake hands ? 

A. He had thrown the s«ign to me before Mo Andrew 
stated he was body- master. 

Q. That was the first time you met him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you meet him afterwards ? 

A. Oh, yeH ; several times. 

Q. On these occasions, when you met him, did he recog- 
nise you as a member ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you acknowIedge<l him as a meml)er ? 

A, Yce ; except for a month or so. 

Q. Wbat was the oocaMon, if you know, from him ? 

A. He Haid they had exiYelloil him for holding over some 
money, and he told me afterwards it was all right and I 
knew through the society. That was in the latter jNirt of 
1874, 

Q. That was about one month ? 

A. Perhaps it was a whole quarter ; but he was a mem- 
ber in March, 1875. 

Q. State whether he continued to be a member while 
vou were in the county ? 

A. Yes, sir. He was a member in February, 1876. He 
told me so. 

Q. State whether you know a man by the name of (^hifrles 
CDonnell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q And James O'Donnell ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(i- And James McAllister? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Michael Doyle? 

A. Yes, sir. 

li. And Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

il And Thomas Hurley ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether they were members of the Ancient 
Order of Hiliernians? 

A. Yes ; they were all members. 

Q. Tell us where these different parties resided ? 

A. Thomas Hurley and Michael Doyle, in 1875, resided 
in Shenandoah — a portion of 1875; the two O'Donnclls and 
McAllister resided at Wiggan's Patch, and Thomas Munley 
resided at Gilberton. 

Q. State the different divisions of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians to which they belonged. Doyle and Hurley be- 
longed to Shenandoah, did they not? 

A. No. Doyle belonged to Big Mine Run, although he 
lived in Shenandoah, and Hurley belonged to the Shenan- 
doah division, and the body-master was McAndrew. Pat. 
Dolan, Sr., was the body-master of Big Mine Run in 1875, 
Munley belonged to the Shenandoah division, and the two 
O'Donnells and McAllister belonged to a division over at 
Wi^an's Patch, and Peter Sherry, I think, was the body- 
master. He resigned aqd quit the organization, and then 
Carolan was the body-Master. 

Q. Were these men members in 1876, and prior and 
subsequently ? 

A. Yes, sir; they were members in September, 1875. 

Q. And continued so subsequently ? 

A.* Yes ; so far as I know. 

Q. Did you have any personal acquaintance with Thomas 
Sanger? 

A. No, sir ; I never knew him. 

Q. Did you learn of a conspiracy upon the part of the 
members of the organization of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians to murder Thomas Sanger? 

Mr, L' Velle : — Defendants' counsel object upon the 
ground of its irrelevancy, unless it is shown that Uiere 
was a conspiracy, and that the party on trial was a mem- 
ber and entered into that conspiracy. 

The Court: — The murder of Sanger is the question in 
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this case, and whatever would show that would be evidence. 
Whether this defeodaat was aooessory to that murder in the 
qaestioD^and the Commoawealth state that they propose to 
show that he was; they propose to show that he did aid, iu- 
stigate and abet the murder of Sanger. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [heal] 

A. I learned of a conspiracy upon the 31st of August, 
1875, to murder a boss at Raven Run. 

Q. Did you learn it as a member of the organiation ? 

A. Yesysir. 

Q. From a member of the organization ? 

A. From Michael Doyle, and from James O'Donnell, 
aUag Friday. 

Q. Those were the persons you mentioned as living at 
Shenandoah and Wiggan's? 

A. Yes. That was on the Slst of August 

Q. What was said by Michael Doyle upon that occasion? 

A. U|K)n the Slst of August I met him in his bed-room, 
after getting up in the morning. 

Q. Did you and Doyle sleep in the same room ? 

A. Yes. He had come to beil after me. 

Q. He boanled at the same house ? 

A. Yes ; at the house of Fenton Cooney, in Coal street, 
and we slept in the same bed. I got up in the morning, 
and saw a Smith & Wesson pistol lying on the wash-stand, 
and I knew Doyle did not have one, and I woke him up, 
and says I, '* Young man, where did you get this pistol?'* 
and he said, '* I got it last night from Edward Monaghan ; 
we are going to shoot a lK)e<s tonlay at Raven Run." I 
asked him who was griing along, and he told me James 
O'Donnell and Charles O'Donnell and one of the McAllis- 
ters, and he said they were going to mei^t at Michael I^aw- 
lor*s. He di<l nt^t tell me the name of the U»ss itr the col- 
liery he worked at. He came down-stairs and ate breakfast. 
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and Thomas Hurley had come over at the time* Hurley 
was sitting outside, while we were eating breakfast, at the 
shanty door — ^it was a kind of summer-kitchen — ^and after 
breakfast, then Hurley instructed Doyle as to how he ought 
to do this shooting and how he should shoot a man. He 
told him : — " Now," said he, " you must be mighty careful 
when you go with the O'Donnell crowd, for, if you fail to 
do the business, they will shoot you" — or something to 
that eflTect. " You cannot get away as easy as you got off 
with us at the last job " — ^the shooting of William M. 
Thomas. He said, ''The best plan would be to have this 
pistol cocked in your coat pocket, walk up to the boss and 
fire through the skirts of the coat, and take him right in the 
guts; that is the plan." He showed him how to do it, and 
had the pistol at the same time. (Witness indicates to the 
jury.) He had the pistol here; he took Doyle's pistol out 
of his hand. ''You go up to the boss, get the pistol at full 
cock, and fire through the coat; that is the best plan, and 
nobody will know who done it." 

Q. About what hour of the morning was it ? 

A. It was after seven o'clock, probably eight oMock, 
or it might be a little later. 

Q. Whereabouts did it take place ? 

A. In Cooney's yard or in the shanty. After break- 
&st and after Doyle had got his instructions he asked me 
if I could loan him a coat. I told him there were two or 
three coats hanging up in the room, and he took an old 
gray coat. He took it and walked away, and I went up 
town. I could not find out from Doyle what was the name 
of the boss. On the comer of Centre and Main streets, in 
Shenandoah, I met James O'Donnell, and we went into 
Malachi Cleery's and had a drink, and went into a room 
in the rear of the bar, and O'Donnell there showed me the 
two pistols — small pistols, they seemeil to carry about a 
thirty-two cartridge I am not sure about the make, but 
they were five-shooters, and he told us — 
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(Defendant'tt oounflel objected to any oonversation with 
(yDonnell.) 

Q. You said at this time you met O'Donnell io Shenan- 
doah? 

A. Ye8, air. 

Q. What hoar of the day ? 

A. I guc8H it must have been about ten o'clock. 

Q. In the forenoon? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Afler you had the conversation with Doyle and after 
Hurley had showcnl him how to shoot a man ? 

A. Ye^f sir ; and by the way, Doyle told me that he 
calculated to shoot the l>06s as he would come out for his 
dinner. I met O'Donnell and we went into Clei*ry*s. 
O'Donnell then produco<] the pistols and said they were 
the two, 

Mb. Kabrcher: — Commonwealth's counsel propose to 
prove by the witness what 0*DonneU stated at the time he 
produced the pistols in relation to the conspiracy to murder 
Sanger; this is covered by the general offer already made. 

Mr. L'Velle: — Defendant's counsel object to any de- 
claration of O'Donnell in relation to the killing of the 
boss, and to any declarations except the declarations of the 
defendant himself, as iaadmis^^ible and incompetent. 

(Evidence admittinl. Exception taken bv defemlant. 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSH I XG. [hea lJ 

Q. Tell us all that O'Donnell said at the time that he 
produced his pistols? 

A. He showed us the two pistols, and stateil he was 
going to meet Doyle at Lawlor's; that his brother an<l 
McAllister went to work that morning, and that they wen* 
working with members of the organization and couki 
easily slip out, and they were bound to shoot him at noon- 
time. O'Donnell did not seem to know the name of the 
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boss, or at least he did not give it io me, and I did not 
ascertain it. 

Q. Did you notice in what direction O'Donnell went at 
that time? 

A. Yes ; he went west on Centre street. 

Q. Would that carry him in .the direction of Lawlor's 
place? 

A. It would be the direction to go to Lawlor's; he 
would have to turn at the next corner. Lawlor lived 
north-west. I did not see him until the next morning. 

Q. Did you see Doyle again that day ? 

A. No, sir ; not until the next morning. 

Q. Where was Hurley that day? 

A. He remained with me all day ; up until ten o'clock 
that night. 

Q. About what was Doyle's age ? 

A. He appeared to me to be about twenty or twenty- 
one years of age — a very young man. 

Q. Did he take this coat of yours that he asked you 
for? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What kind of a coat was it? 

A. It was a gray tweed coat, mixed black and gray. 

Q. What was Doyle's size ? 

A. About five feet one inch. 

Q. What was O'Donnell's size ? 

A. Five feet ten and a half or eleven, I should judge. 

Q. Do you recollect what kind of hair he had ? 

A. His hair was kind of brown. 

Q. What was his build ? 

A. His build was slim, but straight and square. 

Q. Was it at the noon of that day, the 31st of August, 
that they stated they were to kill this boss? 

A. Yes ; the noon of that day. 

Q. State simply the fact whether on that day yoa 
endeavored to communicate this information to Captain 
Linden ? 
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(Objected to.) 

(^. State whether on that day you endeavored to iX>m- 
municate with the agency ? 

(Objei»UHl to.) 

Q. That was the last you tiaw of these men on that day ? 

A. Yes, nir. 

Q. When did you next see these men, or either of thein? 

A. I saw both of them the following morning. I gne^a 
about twenty minutes to eight. 

Q. Wh6real>out8 did you see them ? 

A. In Michael Lawlor's. 

il. What time did you go to Lawlor's that morning? 

A. I guess a little after seven o'clock, or a quarter^past 
seven. 

Q. Did you go alone ? 

A. I went alone. 

Q. Who did you meet at Lawlor's? 

A. Thomas Hurley and Michael Lawlor ; he had been 
after getting hurt in the mines and he (liawlor) was not 
able to go out to work. 

Q. How long were you there before you saw some of 
these men ? 

A. I was there may be twenty minutes. 

Q. Who did you see then ? 

A. Michael Doyle. 

H* The same men you had been speaking with on the 
morning of the Slst? 

A. Yes ; and James O'Donnell. 

Q. The same O'Donnell? 

A. Ye»; and Charles O'Donnell, and James McAllister 
and Thomas Munlev. 

H* Tell us where you saw them ? 

A. I saw them in Lawlor's saloon. 

ih Which way did they come in ? 

A. From the rear, from the north of the bouse. 

Q. That is the side of the house toward the mountain ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether that is the mountain that runs along 
back of Shenandoah toward Raven Ran ? 

A. Yes; they call it there the Ringtown mountain. 
They may have some other name. 

Q. They came in by the door that is toward the moun- 
tains ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What room did the door open Into ? 

A. Into the kitchen. The kitchen is north of the bar- 
room, and the door into the kitchen is facing west ; it is a 
side door in the kitchen. They came into the side door 
and they came through into the bar-room. 

Q. At the time they came in describe their condition ? 

A. They were very warm and rather fatigued and 
sweaty. 

Q. State whether you noticed them having anything 
with them ? 

A. Doyle carried this Smith & Wesson pistol I referred 
to on the previous day, and a double-barreled pistol, loaded 
with powder and ball — an old-fashioned style ; and James 
O'Donnell had his two pistols that I spoke of before. 
Charles O'Donnell carried a large navy revolver and a 
small-sized pistol, and McAllister carried the same, and 
Munlev the same — each of those three had a larc^e navv 
revolver and a small-sized pistol. 

Q. Ekich of them had a large navy revolver and also a 
small one? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they produce these pistols at Lawlor's saloon ? 

A. Yes, sir ; they did. 

Q. What was done with the pistols ? 

A. Lawjor took the pistols and proceeded to go a|>- 
stairs — that is, the pistols l>elonging to McAllister and the 
O'Donnells, as they made a remark, some of them — 

(Objected to.) 
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Q. They were produced, and he took them to go ap- 
stairs? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not, in obedience to any request, 
he brought them back again ? 

A. He brought tliem right directly back again. 

Q. Did the persons who had given them to him retake 
them into their possession ? 

A. Yes ; and put them into their pockets. 

Q. How long did the parties remain there in the saloon ? 

A. I think about a half an hour, probably. 

Q. Who left first? 

A. Doyle was the first one to go out. He went down 
to get some breakfast, and changed his clothes. 

(^. Was he wearing the gray (x>at when he came in? 

A. Yes; he was wearing the gray coat The two 
O'Donnells and McAllister went out and stated tiiev were 
going home. Doyle returned again, and he and Hurley 
and Munley and I went out together, and went up town 
to Tobin's ball alley. 

Q. State whether, while tlie parties were in the Mil<K>n 
at I^wlor's, after they came in at the time you mentioned, 
they remained there in conversation ? 

A. There was nobody came in but the |)artie> 1 have 
mentioned. 

(|. State whether thcbe parties that came in — whether 
you and the rest were in conversation there? 

A. Yes ; until they left. 

il. Did they receive drink and refri'>hment there? 

A . Yi-s ; some of them had two or three <lrinks of whit^ky^ 
I forget how much they drank, but probably two or three 
drinks. 

C^ Did they ap|)ear to Ik.' thirsty ? 

A. Yei4; ver}' thirsty, and drank almost a pitcher of 
water. 

(|. What kind of a coat had Doyle on when he came 
back? 
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A. A short jacket, kind of blue, and faded, though. 

Q. Have you any recollection of the time that yourself, 
Munley, Doyle and Hurley left the saloon ? 

A. I think it must have been pretty near ten o'clock, or 
between nine and ten. 

Q. And the O'Donnells had already gone ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you ever met this McAllister, who was present 
at this time, to know him personally, before that morning ? 

A. I had seen both of the brothers on two or three 
occasions, but I never had known personally their sur- 
names, or at least their Christian names. I knew one was 
Charles and the other James, but I could not distinguish 
which was Charles and which was James. 

Q. Was there a considerable family resemblance between 
them as to features ? 

(Defendant's counsel objected that it is irrelevant and 
immaterial.) 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 
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A. There was a very strong resemblance in the com- 
plexion and appearance in general, but James was the 
larger man. 

Q. State whether the resemblance extended to the eyes 
and the color of the hair ? 

A. Yes ; and the complexion of the face. 

Q. State whether or not it was such a resemblance as might 
cause one to be taken for the other by persons who were 
not personally acquainted with both ? 

(Objected to.) 

Q. This Edward Monaghan, whom Doyle mentioned as 
having furnished him the pistol, state whether or not he 
was a member of the organization ? 
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(Defendant^ ooutitfel objected that Monagliaii i8 nut on 
trial in thiA oaBe, and not even included in the confipiracy.) 
The Court : — ^The witness may state if he knows. 
(Exception taken by defendants. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHINCJ. [real] 

.\. Yes; of the Shenandoah division. 

Q. Did he occupy any position beyond that of being a 
mere member? 

A. He was a mere member. 

Q. Munley went with you to Tobin's ball alley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did he remain there ? 

A. For some time. I guess it was between twelve and 
one o'clock — perhaps a little after twelve. They played a 
few games of ball — Doyle and Hurley did — ^and I kept 
game for them. 

Q. Where did Munley go after that ? 

A. He came to the comer of Main and Centre streets 
and then went south on Main street, and said he was going 
home. . 

Q. About what hour of the day was it ? 

A. I guess it was about half-past twelve or probably on 
toward one o'clock. 

Q. Did you see him again that day? 

A. I saw him that evening about seven. I saw him 
npon Centre street, in Shenandoah, in Frank McAndrew s, 
that night. I was with him from half-|Mist seven up to 
ten o'clock that evening. 

Q. What occasioned his presence at McAndrewV; was 
there a mec>ting of the order then*? 

A. There was a meeting there to ap|M)int men to kill — 
(()bjecte<I to.) 

Q. Where did he go that night? 

A. He left Shenandoah to go to Mahanoy City. 

Q. Did you g«) over to Mahanoy City ? 
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A. I did not; but I met him there the following 
morning. 

Q. Who did he go with ? 

A. Michael Darcy^ of Gilberton. I met him there on 
the first train that arrives here in Pottsville at 9.30. I do 
not know what hour it is due exactly at Mahanoy City. 

Q. Did he then go with you upon the train ? 

A. Yes^ sir. He and Darcy occupied the seat in front 
of me in the same carriage. 

Q. Where did you go that day ? 

A. To Tamaqua. I went to the Columbia House, and 
afterwards to James Carroll's saloon, and met Munley 
there, and Darcy. 

Q. How long did he remain at Tamaqua ? 

A. Until the noon train going west. He took the 
noon train. 

Q. Was it a train that would take him home? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Darcy go with him ? 

A. Yes, sir ; and I remained at Tamaqua. 

Q. About what time would that arrive at Munley's 
home in Gilberton? 

A. I do not know; but the time-table will tell. 

Q. As near as you can tell ? 

A. I suppose it would get down there about half-past 
one o'clock, or about that. 

Q. What day was it that Munley returned to Gilberton 
from Tamaqua ? 

A. It was on Thursday, the 2d of September, I know. 

Q. Had you learned at that time that Sanger had been 
killed, or when did you first learn that he was killed ? 

A. Upon the morning of the first I learned his name. 

Q. Then you first learned his name ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was after his death ? 

A. And I learned what colliery he was working at the 
first time. 
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i^ Do you recollect the time when Thomas Munley and 
Charles McAllister were arrcttted for complicity in the 
murder of Sanger? 

A. Yes; I rememl>cr the time in February, 1876. 

Q. Do you recollect whc^ther or not you met this defend- 
ant after that arrest had been made ? 

A. I met him the day of the habeas eorpim hearing, 
which I think wa.** about the 23d of February. 

Q. Where did you meet him ? 

A. I first met him right here at this oourt-houite, and 
afterwards in Danny Hughes' saloon. I rode up to Frack- 
ville on the cars that evening. 

Q. Was Danny Hughes a member of the organization? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you had any conversation with Donnelly in 
regard to the murder of Sanger on tliat day, tell us wherp 
it was and all that he said. 

A. In Danny Hughes' saloon, after the hearing of the 
habea» corpun^ there were several partii's* present, and it was 
the general topic — the habtatt rorpus. 

Q. M'ere the |iarties present members of the onler ? 

A. Yes ; and partii*?! present that were not memliers of 
the order — a good nmny were present. IXuinelly took me 
aside in the saloon and statcil it did not make anv differ* 
ence about this hahrtM corptuf hearing. I said I did not 
suppose it did. Said he, '' In the arrest of McAllister they 
have got the wrong man anyhow, and so far as Munley i> 
concerned I am going to swear that I was well aoquaintett 
with him, and that he was not there ; of course, I know 
different, as I know all al)out it." I said, " I think you 
would make a very important witness, in that case." He 
then borrowed thirty-five cents, to pay his fare to Frack- 
ville, and I gave it to him. ^ 

(2. Did you have any conversation with him at any 
other time? 

A. Oh, he was blowing, going up in the cars, what he 
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could testify to, and of course would grin and laugh at me, 
and tell what he could testify to. 

Q. Could you give the substance ? 

A. He said he was well acquainted with the whole party 
at the murder, and if they were all arrested he would testify 
that he knew that they were not there ; but he said he knew 
different, as he knew all about it. 

Qro88-examinaiion by Mr. U Velle. 

Q. Were you initiated into the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians by Michael Lawlor, commonly known by the name 
of Muff? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In a meeting of the organization ? 

A. Yes, sir; in a meeting of the organization. 

Q. Was it a regular or improvised meeting? 

A. It was the same kind of a meeting held afterwards 
there. 

Q. Answer my question ; was the meeting called for the 
purpose of initiating you into the order? 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Did you make application before that? 

A. I talked with Lawlor about it, and talked with 
Monaghan about it. 

Q. Did you make application ? 

A. I did not make any application at all. I told them 
I was originally a member, and would like to join again. 

Q. That you would like to rejoin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in this rejoining, it was necessary to put you 
through the whole thing, was it? 

A. Yes ; I did not have ray card, you know. 

Q. To give you the whole privileges of the order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it in the bar-room ? 
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A. No, hit; in a bedroom up-stairs, — the front roitm* 

(i. Who were there ? 

A. Peter Monaghan, Edward Ferguson, Thomas Hur« 
ley, and McXulty. I believe that was all that wan present 
upon that occasion, and Muff lAwlor, himself. 

Q. Who administered the obligation to yon ? 

A. I^awlon 

Q. Was the meeting opened formally ? 

A. I could not tell you how they opened the meeting ; 
they were in session when Monaglian came down-stairs and 
requested me to go up. 

Q. How long were they in session ? 

A. I do not know ; they were in the bar-room when I 
went in. 

Q. How long after yon went in the bar-n>om were you 
invited into their secret conclave? 

A. Thev went out of the bar-room one bv one. 

Q. Was it an hour ? 

A. Immediately after I went in, and it was then they 
were out twenty-five minutes or so, when Monaghan 
came and told me to come up-stairs. They were out some 
time, I know. 

Q« Did that initiation admit you to all the rights and 
privileges of the branch in Shenandoah ? 

A. Yes ; of any new member in Shenandoah or else- 
where. 

Q. Or any other branch in the county ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or elsewhere through the State? 

A. Yes ; so fiir as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Did you ever visit any branch of the order outside 
of the coal r^ion in Pennsylvania? 

A. Never. 

Q. Why do you say, then, throughout the State? 

A. So fiir as my knowledge goes. 

Q. Your knowledge docs not extend beyond the coal 
r^ons? 
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A. Not with the society. 

Q. Did you ever try to gain admission to any branch or 
body of the Ancient Order outside of Schuylkill county ? 

A. Yes, sir; at Hazleton. 

Q. Outside of the coal regions ? 

A. No, sir ; you asked me outside of Schuylkill county ; 
not outside of the coal regions. 

Q. You know the Ancient Order of Hibernians to 
flourish elsewhere? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In Chicago ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of your own knowledge? 

A. I have heard of them. 

Q. Have you seen them parade there? 

A. No. I have seen the Hibcrnia Benevolent Associa- 
tion parade there, but not the Ancient Order of Hibernians. 

Q. It is a matter of public notoriety that such an order 
does exist there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the morning of the 1st of September, when you 
went to Lawlor^s, you say it was about eight o'clock ? 

A. No ; I did not say so, I said I went there a little 
after seven, or quarter-past seven. 

Q. I do not mean the first time ; you went there twice 
that morning? 

A. I did not 

Q. Did you not go there about the time you met these 
men, Munley, McAllister, the O'Donnells and Doyle? 

A. I was there before they came there, 

Q. Did you remain in Liawlor's from the time you came 
there until thev came there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not leave the house in the interval ? 

A. I never left the hoase in the interval. 

Q. Who was in the house when you first went there? 
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A. Thomas Hurley ami Mic*hael Lawlor. I met Hurley 
there, to, the best of my knowledge now. 

Q. Was Mrs. Lawlor there then ? 

A. Not when I went in, that I remember now« 

Q. Did you we her in the house at all ? 

A. Yes ; I saw her in the house. 

Q. What time? 

A. I do not ret)olle(*t whether it was before they came 
in or some time afterwards. 

Q. You say these men remained about a half an hour 
in Lawlor's? 

A. Yes; they might have remained longer. I was not 
very particular as to the time. 

C^. What time did they come there that morning? 

A. I judge twenty minutes or a quarter of eight. I 
kept railroad time myself. 

Q. You have been in Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How near is it to Shenandoah ? 

A. I could not hardly tell you. 

Q. W&< it three miles? 

A. I think it is hardly that ; it might be that. 

Q. When you went down to LAwlorV in tin* morning, 
did you ex|iect to hear of the murtler of thi> Uts**? 

A. I ex|Kvted it had been done the day previous. 

Q. Did you not know it was not done the day previous? 

A. I did not know anything about it. It was to have 
l)een done the day previous, and I heard nothing to 
counteract the intimation I had. 

C^. Would you not of h(*artl it when you went to liaw- 
lors that morning, if it had lM.>en done? 

A. I could not sav. 

Q. Do you say that you <*ould mit have learned it from 
the commotion, or the excitement iu the town ? 

A. But I did not hear of it. 

Q. But you expeiaed to hear it occurred ? 
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A. I did not say I expected to hear anything about it 
when I went to Lawlor's, but I expected the murder was 
committed the day before. 

Q. And that it was committed about the time that 
Doyle told you ? 

A. I could not tell you ; they might have missed him. 

Q. What did you go to Lawlor's for ? 

A. To hear the news and have a drink. 

Q. About the murder? 

A« I was interested in that too. 

Q. Did you go there to learn of the murder that you 
expected happened the day before ? 

A. I went to fiud out if they knew anything about it. 

Q. Did you talk about this murder before Munleycame 
in? 

A. I do not know whether it was Hurley or Lawlor 
made a remark woudering how the boys got on at Raven 
Run, and Lawlor said that there was no mistake, that any- 
thing the O'Donnells went about would be a clean job. 

Q. About what hour was that conversation ? 

A. It was between seven and eight o'clock ; it was 
probably half-past seven. 

Q. And certainly before the coming of these men to the 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did those five men come into Liawlor's together? 

A. They came single file, one after the other. 

Q. With what interval of time? 

A. Just immediately. 

Q. Did they come in almost abreast, or one after the 
other ? 

A. They did not come in abreast at all ; one after the 
other. 

Q. Who came in first? 

A. Doyle. 

Q. Who last? 
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A. Manley, if I remember now. 

Q. Who fleoood last ? 

A. I am not poAitive whether it was Charles CyDonnell 
or James McAllister; I am not positive. 

Q. Where was James O'Donnell? 

A. He was the second to oome in ; the next after Doyle. 
Doyle was first and he was second. That I am positive of. 

Q. Doyle had the coat on tliat he borrowed from you 
the day before ? 

A. Yes ; he had the coat on. 

Q. The same coat? 

A. YeS| sir. 

Q. Did they remain in the bar-room while they were 
there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

m 

Q. Did they have the doors barricaded ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they have sentinels to guard the approaches to 
the door ? 

A. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Q. They were standing with you and Hurley altogether 
for the space of half an hour? 

A. Standing about and sitting for what time they were 
there. 

(^ Did they express any apprehension of any one com* 
ing in or attacking them ? 

A. No, sir ; not a bit. 

Q. Lawlor's is in a populous portion of the town ? 

A. Yes ; Coal street is built up all the way. 

Q. Do you know what direction they came? 

A. They said they came along the mountain ; I could 
not tell what road they took. 

(^ In a county convention of the Ancient Order, was 
it not the duty of all the body-masters to attend? Is not a 
county convention ci>mpo8ed of body-mas^ten* ? 

A. It is all the iMxly-masters and all the oflBcers. 
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Q. Tell U8 who the officers were? 

A. The officers would be the body-raasters, the vice- 
body-masters^ the secretary^ and assistant secretary, the 
treasurer, but a great many divisions had only the body* 
master, who transacted all the business himself. 

Q. Was the convention at Tamaqua on the 26th of 
August ? 

A. On the 26th or 25th. 

Q. Was it a county convention ? 

A. It was called for a county convention, it was a coun- 
ty committee. It was certainly a county convention. 

Q. What is the difference between a county committee 
and a county convention ? 

A. When a county committee meets there is only so 
many of the body-masters invited to attend as may be 
invited to act as a committee ; but in a county convention 
all hands are invited ; but after the meeting it sometimes 
happens that a county committee is selected, and the balance 
of the body-masters there are left off to move around and 
spend their five dollars with the society, among their friends' 
saloons. On that occasion it was called for a county con- 
vention, but a county committee was appointed to do the 
business, and consequently a great number of body-masters 
were excluded from the convention. 

Q. Was there not necessarily a county committee at 
every county convention ? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Is it not inevitably the case? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Give us an exception. 

A. In the Old Town Hall here there was no county com- 
mittee appointed, and at the meeting in Girardville there 
was no county committee appointed at that time. It was 
a county convention, but there was no county committee 
appointed. 

Q. Who was it called by ? 
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A, By the county delegates. 

<^. Wni4 it the meetin|^ that the State delegate and tho^e 
gentlemen from New York attended ? » 

A, Ycjj, sir. 

i}^ It wafl called by the county delegate? 

A. Yes, Hir, 

Q. And that county delegate then was Jack Kehoe? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^. Did you ever meet this defendant in any of the meet- 
ings of the organization except — 

A. Never met him at a meeting. 

Q. Never met him at any meeting in Shenandoah ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He lived at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You saw him frequently? 

A. Yes; we never had any outsiders in our meeting. 

Q. You saw him frequently at Shenandoah ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has it not lieen the rase that others not members 
of the organization have came into |)ossession of the pa*^- 
wonls and signs of the Ancient Onler? 

A. Yes; it has been that others liave; women and 
children have got them in Pottsville here now. 

Q. Of course through your extensive knowle<)ge and 
circulation of the secrets ? 

A. I can not tell. 

C^. The agency was not the exclusive castodian of the 
secrets you had of the MoUie Maguires? 

A. Yes; the ageucy was, or the persons connected with 
It? 

Q. You knew Tom Hurley? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did he steal the letters out of viiur trunk? 

A. He never t4M>k anv out of niv truuk. He t<M>k 
some money out of my [locket ; he took some money out 
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of my pocket which was afterwards refunded by his mother, 
but never letters that I know of. 

Q. Are you positive of that ? 

A. I swore that Hurley did not get any letters. 

Q. Will you swear upon this stand that some of your 
letters, or some letters in your custody, were not exhibited 
in the town of Shenandoah? 

A. Well, I have never known it. 

Q. Could they have been exhibited without your knowl- 
edge? 

A. I do not believe they could. I do not think they 
could. 

Q. Do you swear upon this stand that certain bank 
officers in Shenandoah did not get possession of some let- 
ters, or read some of them ? 

A. I do not believe they did. 

Q. Do you swear positively that they did not ? 

A. I do not swear that they did riot ; no, I swear they 
did not read any letter belonging to me, so far as my 
knowledge is concerned. 

Q. This money that Hurley took from you was taken 
from your trunk ? 

A. No, sir ; out of my pocket when I was in bed. 

Q. Did you keep any letter in your trunk or on your 
person ? 

A. I kept no letter at all — that is, no letters connecting 
me with the agency. 

Q. Were there any checks or drafts from the agency? 

A. Neither checks nor drafts from the agency. 

Q. Through what means were you paid your wages? 

A. I was not paid any wages at all. They were put in 
bank. I received my expenses. 

Q. And they were pretty heavy ? 

A. As the case required. I received them through post- 
office orders and express, and times when I visited Phila- 
delphia I got them direct from the cashier. 
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Q. Were thej oashed in Shenandoah ? 

A« I got several po0t-offioe orders cashed in Shenandoah. 

Q. Were they all cashed in Shenandoah? 

A. No, sir ; nor a third of them ; probably not. 

Q. Were your orders cashed where you designated them 
to be cashed ? 

A. I always got them cashed where I designated them 
to be. 

Q. A letter came to the place designated in your order? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know when you were first detecte<l ? 

A. On the 23d of February was when I first discovered 
ity but I do not know how long other folks disoovered it 
before, simply because you told me at one time you knew 
it in 1873. 

Q. I did tell yon I knew of your real character in 
1873; was it possible ? 

A. It was not impossible, although it did not seem 
feasible to me. 

Q. You were a witness all the time during the trial of 
Mnnley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Donnelly was not a witness ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He did not go upon the stand and swear what he 
told vou? 

m 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then he told a lie? 

A. He told me a lie, so fiir as going upon the stand and 
swearing is concerned. 

Q. He told you that he knew those parties that were 
there? 

A. Yes; he said he knew all about it. 

Q. And so you knew at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time that Donnelly told you that he was a 
member of the order, did you so report ? 
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A, Yes, sir. 

Q. That Dennis Donnelly was a member of the order? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from the information he himself gave you ? 

A. Yes ; from throwing the sign. 

Q. How soon after that did you have a conversation 
with him as to his connection with the order ? 

A. I met him several times. I met the man so often. 

Q. Did you meet him in March ? 

A. Yes ; several times. 

Q. When was it he told you he was out of the order ? 

A. It was sometime in the winter — about December, 
1874. 

Q. You stated he was a member in September, 1875? 

A. It was either in August or September. 

Q. You do not know which month ? 

A. No, sir ; — but excuse me, — ^yes, he was a member in 
1875, 

Q. How do you know ? 

A. Through the organization I knew it. 

Q. Did he tell you he was a member ? 

A. It was not necessary ; it was a common conversation 
amongst us who were members and who were not. There 
was some trouble about Donnelly ; some did not like to 
have Donnelly back again aft:er he was expelled. 

Q. Do you not know he was expelled in March, 1875, 
and not reinstated until December, 1875? 

A. I do not know how long he was expelled. 

Q. Do you know the reason he was expelled ? 

A. I heard it was about some money. He told me it 
was himself, that it was some trouble about some money, 
but I could not tell what it was. 

Q. If Dennis Donnelly had been expelled for betraying 
the secrets of the order, it was not for money he was 
expelled ? 

A. That may all be, because I was not at the meeting 
he was expelled ? 
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Q. You knew when he was expelled ? 

A. I knew he was expelled. 

Q. And he was then body-master at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, 8ir. 

Q. Who succeeded him ? 

A. Patsy Butler. 

(i. How long was he body-master? 

A. 1 do not know; you will probably have an oppor- 
tunity to question him. 

Q. Can you tell us when charges were preturred against 
a body-master whether he is expelled from the order, or 
whether he is suspended ? 

A. I have seen both cases. 

Q. Do you know which was the caj« in Donnelly's 
case? 

A. I heard it Mras suspension, through the orgauiaition. 

Q. Before you heard he was expelled ? 

A. Yes; 1 did not hear he was entirely expelled— of 
course it was expulsion from the bencfitii of the orgauijca- 
tion. 

(c^ Did you not say he was expelled for something 
about money ? 

A. Yes; but I should have substituted suspension 
instead of expulsion. Expelled is the general term uschI, 
that he was excluded from the society altogether, and sus- 
pension would be for a while. 

(^ Is that your full answer? 

A. There is still another remark I would like to make ; 
as a general thing most of the members in talking— -mem- 
bers of the organization not so well used to grammar as 
my friend Mr. L*Velle — they would say expulsion when 
suspension was really meant, and I suppose suspension 
when expulsion Mras really meant, 

Q. Have you been under the ban or discountenance of 
Mollie Maguires in Schuylkill county? 

A. I was never expelled that I know of, but 1 suppoew 
I have been. 
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Q. But you suppose you have been expelled ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Since you betrayed them ? 

A. So far as that is concerned, I was doing that all the 
time. 

Q. Since you betrayed them into crime and into justice? 

A. Since I exposed their crime and procured justice. 

Q. You never prevented crime when you were in the 
order, did you ? 

A. Yes ; all along. 

Q. Did Dennis Donnelly tell you he was at Raven Run 
on the morning of the shooting ? 

A. He did. 

Q. Did he tell yon that he recognized the men ? 

A. Yes; he told me that he knew the men. He said 
he knew the men and all about it ; that was the term he 
used — that he knew the men and all about it. That was 
the expression he used. 

Q. You knew as much about the shooting as he did ? 

A. I guess not. I do not think I did. 

Q, Did you not know it was to be perpetrated ? 

A. Yes; and the party who did it 

Q. That morning at Cooney's vras the first you ever 
heard of the shooting of this boss ? 

A. Yes ; the first I heard. 

Q. It was not hatched in the division at Shenandoah ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. So far as you know it was an individual operation 
of the members of the order? 

A. I cannot tell you anything abont that. 

Q. It was not in consideration of a Mollie Maguire job 
elsewhere ? 

A. Yes ; I know that. 

Q. Who was the body-master that this requisition was 
made on ? 

A. I could not tell you. 
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Q. You told U8 in your examination-in^liief that when 
•Qoh jobs were to be perpetrated one body-ma«ter would 
make a requisition upon another body-roaftter ? 

A. I said that was a general thing. I did not say it 
was always the case, but a kind of general thing. 

Q. On that morning that Doyle told you all about this 
murder, did he tell you what this was to be done for? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he tell you that he was going to assist to shoot 
the bom at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was on the morning of the 31st of August, on 
the day before the shooting of Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q* On your return from the hearing of the habeoM 
carpus in the Munley case was not Mr. L' Velle in the 
can* with you going up? 

A. Yes; |)art of the time; — nearly all of the time, I 
guess. 

Q. In the smoking car ? 

A. Yes; Mr. L'Velle was in that car. 

Q. But he was not in the secret ? 

A. I could not tell how much he knew. 

Q. Not in that secret ? 

A. Not as I know. 

Q. Was John Donnelly in that car? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he sitting right Iwhind you a part of the time 
and on the same seat ? 

A. I do not know that ho sat part of the time on the 
same seat ; John D<mnellv wa<( on the same car. 

Q. Was Dennis Donnelly sitting on the same seat ? 

A. He had been back and forth, and he even passed 
your seat and s{)oke to you. 

Q. Was he at any time speaking to you ? 

A. Yrs ; he sat down two or three minutes. 
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Q. At what place ? 

A. It was between St. Clair — no^ I forget. I will not 
swear to that. I know the seat I occupied. McAndrew 
(XXiupied a seat^ but if I remember the time he talked to 
you you occupied the second seat on the left-hand side^ and 
I occupied about the middle seat upon the right-hand side ; 
you sat next to the window^ and I sat next to the window, 
and McAndrew sat beside you and talked to you. 

Q. Was your character discovered at that time ? 

A. I had learned that day that some supposed I was a 
detective; but I think there was not anybody that thought 
so except you that knew it from 1873. 

Q. Do you know that I had informed parties at Maha- 
noy Plane on that day of your character ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know that I told Captain Linden of your 
character ; that you were known and spotted ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Have you heard it since then ? 

A I do not know. 

Q. Do you know what I told McDermott at the foot of 
the plane on that day when you wore a cap ? 

A. Yes ; I wore a cap. 

Q. It was the 23d of February ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Donnelly was a witness in the 
habeas corpus hearing ? 

A. I do not know that, but he said what he was going 
to swear to. 

Q. Do yon know whether or not he was a witness ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Do you know whether he was a witness before the 
coroner's inquest ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. Did he not tell you he was a witness here upon the 
part of the Commonwealth ? 
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A. No ; that b, he said he would be subpoenaed upon 
the part of the Commonwealth oertainly ; he said he was a 
witness. 

Q. Do you know whether he was examined ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Were you here in the court-house? 

A. No, sir ; I was not; they would not let me in. 

Q. You made a trial to get in ? 

A. I made a feint to show I would be put out, and I 
asked a policeman to let roe in and he would not let me 
in, and that showed I was not a detective. 

Q. Do you recolkH*t of taking a newspaper out of 
Donnelly's hand that day on the cars? 

A. Yes ; I believe I took a Chronicle. 

Q. Was the Chronicle published in Pottsville at that 
time? 

A. Yes ; I think before. It may have been a Shenan- 
doah Herald ; I could not tell vou. 

Q. Why did you say it was a Chronicle ? 

A. Because I think it was a Chronicle. 

Q. Was it not a Miner's Journal ? 

A. I think not ; it may have been, but I would not 
swear. 

Q. At the time you talked with Donnelly in Hughes' 
saloon, the saloon was pretty full ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Quite a number were there ? 

A. Yes', sir. 

Q. Quite a number that were not members of the An- 
cient Order ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. How large a place was Hughes' saloon ? 

A. I do not know. It might be probably twenty feet 
wide, or better than that, I guess. It would extend twenty- 
four or twentv-five feet or more, or thirtv ft^et. 

Q. He called you over to the counter ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And told you he knew all about it ? 
A. Yes ; he told me what he was going to testify to ; the 
nature of it. . 

B&<Kreci examination by Mr. Kaereher. 

Q, In answer to Mr, L'Velle you stated that you had 
been a member and wanted to rejoin ; if you made such 
representations in order to secure your admissiou, tell ua 
the circumstance under which you made those representa- 
tions ? 

(Defendant's counsel objected.) 

Q. Tell us what was said at the time to Lawlor in refer- 
ence to your having l>een a former member and wanting to 
rejoin ? 

A. I stated I had been formerly a member in Buffalo, 
but that I had committed crime and that I did not dare to 
go back, and I did not dare to write to the body-master 
for a card unless it would be detected, and so I would re- 
join anew. , 

Q. Was it true that you had committed a crime lu Buf- 
falo? 

A. I stopped there a half a day once ; no, sir. 

Q. Was there any objection made to your reception in 
the order upon the ground that you had committed crime? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Had you been a member of the onler ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not know anything about it 

Q. You never investigated the character of the organisa- 
tion outside of the coal regions? 

A. No, sir; I never did. I do not know anything 
about it outside of the coal r^ion. 

Q. Repeat the remark made in Lawlor's saloon on the 
morning of the 1st of September about a clean job ? 

A . Some of them made a remark, they wondered how 
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the fellows ^t along at Raven Run, and I think Lawlor 
said there* was no doubt that they got along all right; that 
anything the O'Donnells went about would be a clean 
job. 

Q. Among the members of the organisation the word 
** clean job " had a specific meaning ? 

A, Yes ; they had. 

Q. What was the meaning of those words in the or- 
ganization ? 

A. Any outrage that was committed, whether killing a 
roan or beating a man, if the parties did it and got away 
it was a clean job ; most anything that way was a clean 
job. 

Q. Mr. L'Velle asked you when thene men came in 
whether they expressed any appreheuHion of any one coming 
in upon them at liawlor's, what did they say ? 

A. Doyle came in and Sciys, '' It is all right." He was 
immediately followed by James O'Donnell, and (VDonnell 
said, "We made a clean job; we killed two, we only in- 
tended to kill one.'' Then the other partic'af came in and 
each one described as to what part he took in the shooting. 
Charles O'Donnell and Doyle and (^harles ^[cAlli((ter kept 
rather in the rear and stated thev had fired some shots to 
intimidate the crowd, and had fired at some hou^' ; they 
thought that Jamc^ O'Donnell fired the firnt shot, and the 
man fell over, he tried to get up, ran annind and tried to 
get upon some steps, and then A[unley said he met him and 
gave it to him and then O'Donnell fire<) another shot, and 
then tliey went around ))ehind the breaker, or some place 
and tried to get over some fence, and that Heaton came and 
fired at them and they returned the fire at Heaton — that bt, 
Munley and O'Donnell. 

Q. Which O'Donnell ? 

A. James O'Donnell, and they went around behind the 
breaker, and they had a bottle of whisky there and drank 
the whisky. They said they changetl their hats, I think, 
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and buttoned their coats up. I do not know now whether 
they changed their coats or not, but they changed their hats 
and caps, and turned the collars of their coats up around 
their necks, so that each one had a different hat or cap 
from that he generally wore. 

Q. Is that all you remember about their changing their 
clothes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you remember whether they said how many they 
had shot ? 

A. They said they shot two, but they did not know but 
they had wounded more. They said they thought there 
was one woman wounded, too, come to think of it. 

Q. Did they say that any person ran away when th^y 
were there ? 

A. I do not recollect of that myself. 

Q. You stated that Charles McAllister was there ; you 
used the word Charles McAllister, was that correct ? 

A. It was not correct. It was not Charles McAllister, 
I have since learned their Christian names — ^both of them. 
I have seen Charles McAllister here in court and I know 
he was not the man who was there. 

Q. Did you mean to say Charles McAUbter ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. It was a slip of the tongue? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they say they came along the mountain ? 

A. Yes ; they stated they came along the mountain, run 
pretty hard and were pretty warm. They did not think 
that anybody saw them. 

Q. What was said about the pistols? 

A. In giving up the pistols the remark was made that 
the large navy pistols looked cumbersome. They had the 
pistol down here (indicating the belt). Charles O'Donnell 
and McAllister, it was down their side and the stock came 
up here (indicating) and both of the men seemed to be a 
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little Abort in the waist, and consequently the navy revol- 
vers showed ; that was the idea of taking them out and 
handing them to Lawlor, lest they might be seen. 

Q. You stated, in answer to Mr. L^Velle, that Don- 
nelly was not present at any meeting of that division — 
that is, the Shenandoah division. State whether it was 
usual for outsiders or {lersons belonging to other divisions 
to be miraitted in at the meeting of another division ? 

A. No. 

Q. Was it very unusual for that to occur? 

A. It never occurred unless there wan a card. There 
might be an exception sometimes. 

C^. You stated that the women and children had these 
goods ; has that been since the exposure of the organixa- 
tion ? 

A. Yes, sir; certainly. 

Q. You said you were {mid no wages in the county bat 
simply your ex|)en8e!S? 

A. What I meant was, that I did not receive the wages ; 
they were deposited in bank weekly. 

Q. State what amount you receiver) ? 

A. Twelve dollars a week and expenses. 

Q. And the twelve dollars a week were de|NK4itcHl in 
bank for vou ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you received your expenses — your actual ex- 
penses? 

A. Yes ; all the o|x*rators received their expenses. 

Q. Was that Imnk in Uiis (X)unty. 

A. No, sir; not as a general thing ; no operators receive 
their wages while they are at work. 

Q. You stated that you were tliscovered — that is, your 
diaraeter as a detective ; when was that ? 

A. The first I learned was u|N>n the 23d of February, 
1876, on the day of the hearing of the habeas t^arpuSf was 
the first I heani of it 
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Q. Who told you of it ? 

A. Frank McAndrew was the first man to tell me of It 
right here in the court-house, down-stairs. I met him 
and he took me aside and said they had been making bets 
coming down on the cars. 

(Objected to.) 

Q. State whether, in consequence of the information you 
received, you ascertained that your life was in danger? 

A. Yes; I ascertained my life was in danger, and I 
was compelled to leave the county. 

Q. These conversations that you had with Donnelly in 
Hughes' saloon, in Pottsville, and on the cars, state whether 
they were made in such a tone as others could hear them, 
or were the communications made to you personally? 

A. They were made to me personally in Hughes' saloon 
and on the cars. I could not tell whether anybody could 
hear anything that transpired or not. 

Q. Have you any knowledge that anybody did ? 

A. No, sir ; and I have no knowledge that anybody did 
not. 

Q. When was it that Donnelly threw you the sign and 
was introduced to you as the body -master of Raven Run ? 

A. It was in August or September, 1874. There was a 
foot-race at Shenandoah ; and a fellow named Sweeny Mras 
running there against somebody else. 

Q. At the meeting in Tamaqua, were you occupied most 
of the day in attendance upon the committee ? 

A. Yes ; I was occupied most of the afternoon of that 
day. 

Q. What time did yon meet in the morning ? 

A. Between nine and ten o'clock — probably about ten 
o'clock. 

Q. Were you down-stairs with the members, or where 
were you ? 

A. I was np-stairs in the rear room. 

Q. Where were the other members who attended the 
convention upon that day ? 
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A. The oommittee wan in the front room up-etainBy and 
the other memberB generally occupied their time down at 
the bar. 

Q. And out through the town, too? 

A. Yes ; all around. 

Q. They met at the house of James Carroll ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Mr. L'Velle asked this question, '' You never pre- 
vented crime?'' And you answered that you did. Was 
it true that you never prevented crime? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you did prevent crime? 

A. So far as lay in my power. 

Q. State how yon prevented crime? 

(Objected to.) 

The Court : — We think the witno^ may explain, and 
he may state the general plan, but we do not want to go 
into any other offence. 

(Exception taken by defendant. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

A. My general plan was to mislead the parties who were 
to commit it — to use devices to mislead them. I have 
l>een appointe<l upon committees to kill parties myself, and 
went with the committee and fetched them to the place, 
but through the plan I have taken I had to send the men 
back, and consequently it was stop))ed. 

Q. You always caased the plan to miscarry ? 

A. Yes; I cause<l the plan to miscarry. Of counie, 
crimes were committed in my absence. 

Q. Did yon attempt to prevent the commission of every 
crime that came to your knowledge? 

A. Every crime I re|K>rted to the agency; and immedi- 
ately to the agency from the time I came to the coal 
region. 

Q. State whether of the commission of crime or intended 
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commission of crime you gave the earliest information you 
possibly oould consistent with safety ? 
A. I always did. 

Re^srosS'-examincUion by Mr. V Velk. 

Q. On the morning of the Slst of August, 1875, Doyle 
communicated the fact to you that they were going to kill 
a boss at Raven Bun? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Distant two or three miles from Shenandoah? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell this court and jury why you, living within 
three miles of the poor fellows that were to be killed, that 
you made no effort to save their lives? 

A. Yes; quite easily; in doing so I ran in danger of 
losing my own. 

Q. How did you endanger the losing of your own ? 

A. On that morning, Thomas Hurley was present, as I 
have already stated. On that day Hurley was not at work. 
On that day I devised every plan I could to telegraph 
to Captain Linden, or tel^raph to the agency to find 
out whether Captain Linden was in Shenandoah — of 
course he was not, but I did not know that then. Hurley 
remained with me from the time we first met in the morn- 
ing, and when I went into Phillips' store on the pretense 
of purchasing some paper to write to a friend of mine, 
though I went in there to dispatch to Philadelphia, if Mr. 
Franklin knew where Linden was and he could have dis- 
patched to Linden, and he could have gone to Raven Run ; 
but I did not know what colliery the boss worked at, or 
what was the name of the boss, but Hurley remained with 
me all day. I do not know that he had any loss of confi- 
dence in me or that he considered that I was a traitor, or 
a detective or anything at all in that way, but he remained 
with me all day, and consequently it was impossible. Sup- 
pose I leave Hurley to go to Raven Run and go around to 
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this oollieiy. (Objected to.) Did you not ask me for an 
explanation ? 

The Court : — The witness will simply state the facts 
uid circumstances. 

A. Hurley remained with me up until it was ten o'clock 
and it was utterly impossible for me to give any informa- 
tion without endangering my own life, which it certainly 
would. I could not go to Raven Run. I did not know 
what boss was to be killed or what colliery he was at, but 
if I could* have found Linden, and he liad got Win men 
stationed there, the probabilities are that the boss' life 
might have been saved, but those things were im|M>s4ible. 

Q. Was that all your answer ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at that time, to wit, on the 31st of August, you 
were a Mollie Maguire in good and lawful standing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Unsuspected by anybody ? 

A. So far as I knew. 

Q. Unsuspected by any of the members ? 

A. So far as I knew. 

Q. And trusted by any of them ? 

A. So &r as I knew. 

Q. What hour did you get up that morning ? 

A. About seven o'clock, probably, or a little before. 

Q. Did Doyle and you sleep in the same room ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in the same bed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it after you got out of bed and after he got out 
of bed that he told you of the proposed assassination ? 

A. Directly as I got up, I saw tlie revolver, and woko 
him up, and he got up. 

Q. How soon did you meet Hurley ? 

A. He was down in the yard while we were eating 
breakfast ; it may have been ten or fifteen minutes. 
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Q. You did not have break&st before yoa got out of 
bed? 

A. No, sir ; I don't generally have breakfiist before I get 
up. 

Q. Did Hurley eat breakfiist with you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or eat dinner with you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or eat supper with you ? 

A. He came around. 

Q. Did he sit with you ? 

A. He did not sit with me and eat anything with me, 
but he was with me just the same. 

Q. Did he attend with you on deeds of necessity that 
day, and accompany you ; did he accompany you to water- 
closets? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

Q. You knew several parties in Shenandoah at that 
time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew Malachi Cleary ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And other good citizens in that town ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any of them that day ? 

A. I did not see Malachi Cleary. 

Q. Did you see men that day whom you knew were not 
Mollie Maguires ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Hurley was with you all the time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Here and there? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And everywhere? 

A. Yes, sir ; with me all the time. 

Q. When you went to Lawlor's, who introduced the 
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conversation about the killing at Raven Run, — the clean 
job? 

A. I think it was Hurley. 

Q« Did not liawlor know all about it at that time? 

A. It wa8 the firnt intimation that I had that Lawlor 
knew anything al)out it He apfieared to have l)een talk- 
ing with Hurley about it. 

Q. And took part in the oonvcrsation as to the ability of 
these men to do this clean job as much as you did or Hurley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And manifested a knowledge of the murder that 
took place that day ? 

A. When I went in there and sat down, I was sitting 
sometime, and Hurley remarked, " Well, I wonder how 
the boys got along at Raven Run." I^awlor reroarkwl 
that ** There was no doubt it was a clean job." 

(^. He did not ask alx>ut the job? 

A. No, sir; not in ray presence. 

Q. That was Michael Lawlor ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He is in attendance at court ? 

A. I do not know ; I have seen him hen*. 

C^. A witness on the part of the Commonwealth ? 

A. Very likely; I do not swear to it. 

(i. Your reports went fn>m Shenandoah or whatever 
point you hap|>ened to lie located in? 

A. Yes ; generally fr«)m where I wan locatwl. 

Q. Were your dispatches sent from Shenand<Kih ? 

A. I dispatched very little. I have sent one or two 
dispatches from Shenandoah. 

(i. In cipher? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not dispatch very much ? 

A. No, sir. 

(^ You dkl not open your lips to a living soul about 
what Doyle told you? 
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A. I did not have any opportunity. 

Q. Although you wei*e within two or three miles of 
Raven Run? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Do you know any collierys in Raven Run ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How many bosses in each colliery ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you know there were two collierys there ? 

A. I did not know. 

Q. What other crimes tliat you yourself accompanied 
the criminals to perpetrate miscarried in consequence of 
your own unwillingness to be a party to the crime ? 

A. They miscarried in consequence of my unwillingness 
to take part in them myself, or if any other person took 
part in them. 

Q. You did not propose to go with Doyle that day ? 

A. No, sir; I never proposed to go with anybody. 

Q. I never asked you that question ; did you ever 
volunteer to go with anybody ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you went ? 

A. Yes ; when I was appointed. In some cases I was 
very glad I was appointed, so that I could stop it. 

Re-direet examincUion by Mr> Kaercher, 

Q. Did Doyle tell you that the crime was to be per|)etra- 
ted the next day ? 

A. No, sir ; that it was to be done at noon-time on the 
31st, as the boss came out of the colliery they were to shoot 
him. 

Q. You stated that you sometimes mailed your reports 
of your investigation from Shenandoah ; did you direct 
them to any name that would be recognized as belonging 
to the agency, or that would show your connection with 
the agency ? 
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A. It was always in a disgulaed address, not to the 
agency directly, but they eventually got there. 

Q. Were you forbidden to communicate with any other 
person than your superior oflScers ? 

(Objected to.) 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 
Bill sealed.) 

a L. PERSHING, [seal] 

A. The agreement between my employers and myself. 
(Objected to.) My instructions were U^ communicate to no 
))erson ex(H;pt to Major Finkerton and Su|>erintendent 
Frunkiin, of Philadelphia, but they werv afterwards 
amended in 1875, that I should communicate with (.^aptain 
Linden. The nature of the o|)eration was such that I 
hardly knew what party to communicate to, and I would 
not leave myself under the power of anybcMly, it was so 
dangerous. I was instructed not to, and carrie<l out my 
instructions, as by doing so I would have endangere<l my 
own life. 

Q. State if you believe that if you had attempted! to give 
any alarm it would have been at the ri^k of your own life? 

A. Ye«, sir. 

Q. You were asked a series of questions in regani to 
one job or crime being a consideration for another crime 
to l>e done or |>er|)et rated, and the counsi*! ankt^l you 
whether you knew whether this killing of Sanger w»s done 
in consideration of anotlH*r job or crime, and you ^aid yc>; 
tell us what that was if you know? 

A. Y(*s; I do not know as I am pre|iared to te^tify to 
that, but you can find a witness who can. I know through 
the organization that the Raven Kun men went an<l licked 
a man in Wigg:in*8 Patch, or in that neighborhood, for to 
repay a job the parties had done at Haven Run. 

Q* Who was the man tliey went to beat in consideration 
for tlie murder done in Raven Run ? 
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A. The man was Quinn, that you tried here for the 
murder of his wife the other day. 

Re-cross-examincUion by Mr, V Velle. 

Q. You say you had reason to believe your life was 
endangered on this day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you apprehend violence from any other party 
than Tom Hurley ? 

A. Violence from the whole organization ; that I could 
not get out of the county. 

Q, Could you not have come to Pottsville that day? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Could you not have gone to Ashland, Mahanoy 
City or any other town without your motive being 
questioned ? 

A. I could not. 

Q. And at that time you were as trusted a member as 
Doyle himself? 

A. Yes; and I will explain that. The explanation is 
this, that Hurley was present and knew that I was in the 
secret that a party was to be murdered, and had T left 
Shenandoah and gone to Raven Run, or any other place 
else where I could have communicated with the authorities, 
it would be a known fact that I had left there and had no 
apparent reason. If I had come to Pottsville it would not 
have saved my life, but I would have to leave the region. 
The murder would go on just the same. 

Q, Mufi* I^awlor, from what he said in your presence, 
was also in the possession of the secret, was he not? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Was his life in danger if he had revealed the fact? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Would Hurley's life have been in danger; would 
you have shot him ? 
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A. No, sir ; I guesB I would not. 

Q. YoQ were here on the trial of Quinn last week ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You never told to the defease what you tell now to 
the jury? 

A. Yes ; I told Mr. Bechiel that it was a certain fiict 
that the Mollies had licked Quinn. 

Q. Did you tell him that you could prove it? 

A. Only through the organization. 

il. Did you tell him to put you upon the witness stand? 

A. No, sir; and I do not think it could have been 
proved in that way. 

(^. (Mr. Kaerchcr.) You told it tp Mr. Bechtei while 
the case was -in progress? 

A. Yes, sir. He was the counsel for Quinn. 1 oould 
only prove it through the organization and I did not 
think it would be admissible. 

(Recess for half an hour.) 

Afternoon Session. 
Edward Fox sworn on belialf of the Commonwealth. 
Direct examiimtion by Mr. Kaercher, 

Question. Do you recollect the day that Thomas Sanger 
was killed? 

An>»wer Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you living at that time? 

A. At Gilberton. 

(i. Where were you at work at that time? 

A. Running a small engine or pump, between Shenan- 
doah and Gilberton. 

(^. Wa<i there a path leading from Gilberton and Wig- 
gan's past your place of employment to Shenandoah? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. State whether or not it was a traveled path over the 
mountains? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How near did this path pass to the pump-house 
where you were employed? 

A. Witliin two or three yards. 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of James O'Don- 
ncll? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Living at Wiggan's Patch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew him at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you saw him at or about the time of 
the murder of Sanger ? 

A. I saw him on the Slst of August, on the evening, 
passing there. 

Q. In which direction was he going at that time ? 

A. Going from Shenandoah. 

Q. How was he dressed ? 

A. He had on a blue coat, a drab hat and light pants. 

Q. Do you recollect whether he was alone? 

A. He was alone. 

Q. When did you see him next? 

A. The next day, between ten and twelve o'clock, 
somewhere; he came into the engine-house for a drink 
of water. 

Q. Did you speak to him ? 

A. Yes. He asked for a drink of water, and that was 
all. He got the water. 

Q. Describe his appearance? 

A. He looked as if he had been traveling very fast — 
his shoes and pants all dusty — ^and he looked sweaty. 

Q. Was he accompanied by any person? 

A. Yes, sir ; another young man. 

Q. Do you know who he was ? 
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A« No, sir; he was a young man. 

Q. Were you acquainted with Charles O'Donnell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you Fee another person with these two men ? 

A. Yes. I saw another man up the hill apiece, I sup- 
pose fifteen or twenty yards, or something like that 

Q« He did not come into the engine-house ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know him? 

A. No, sir. 

Q« Did this O'Donnell say where he had been ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you notice where they went to after you had 
given them the water? 

A. Yes ; they started up the hill to the path that chk^scx 
over to Gilberton ; they could turn off roost anywhere on 
the mountain and go into Wi^^^an's. 

Q. The last you saw they were gt)ing in that direction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They had come from the direction of Shenandoah ? 

A. I cannot say; I was lying in the engine-house, and 
did not see any of them until they came into tlie engine- 
house. 

Q.* When you did notice them, they went in the direc- 
tion of Gilberton or Wiggan's Patch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time of the evening of the 31st of August was 
it you saw James O'Donnell going in the direction of Shen- 
andoah? 

A. It may have been between four and six o'cKx'k. 

Crof»-eramination by Mr. V Velle, 

Q. You were examined in the Munley case? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you say then that you saw James O'Donnell on 
the Slst of August? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you say that you said that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him again on the 1st of September ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time in the day on the 31st of August was it? 

A. It was between four and six o'clock — somewhere 
around there. 

Q. You knew Thomas Munley very well ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he one of those men ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say they went in the direction of Gilberton ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What direction did they come from ? 

A. I do not know ; I was lying in the engine-house. 

Q. Is this engine-house between Shenandoah and Gil- 
berton? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not know any of the McAllisters ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know the two O'Donnells ? 

A. No, sir ; only the one — James. 

Frederick Hoenxcker sworn on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Kaercher, 

Question. Where did you live in September, 1875 ? 

Answer. In Wiggan's Patch. 

Q. Did you live in the same patch and the same vicinity 
as James and Charles O'Donnell and McAllister? 

A. Yes ; right across the street. 

Q. Is it the Mahanoy road that divides the patch into 
two pieces ? 
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A. Ye8, flir. 

Q. You liv«I upon one side and they U|M)n the other? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you acquainted with Charles and James O'Don- 
nell and James McAllister? 
A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any one oome to their houne u|M>n the 
day before Sanj^r was killed ? 

A. I did not see them come to the house, but I saw 
Charles O'Donnell and James as I was washini^ roysi^lf in 
the shanty. I ssiw Cliarles go down the road, and then* 
was a stranger sitting down on the other si<]e of tlie rail- 
road under a tree, and Charles got a drink out of a iMUtle 
from the stranger and had a (Hmversation. Then, a** James 
was going down, Charles was going away, and James and 
Charles liad a few words together, and then he met the 
stranger and had a drink out of the bottle, and James and 
the stranger went toward 6iII)erton. 
Q. What time was this? 

A. As near as I can recollect, I think it was four or five 
o'clock. 

Q. As I understand, you first notitxMl the movements of 
these imrtit's wheu you saw Charles (yOonnell go down 
and mc>et the strangtT? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. IIow far was the stranger from your home? 
A. Perhaps, one hundred ami fifty yards ; it might be 
twenty or thirty yards the other side of the railroad, under 
a tree. 

Q. Did the roan remain away from tlie vicinity of the 
house? 

A. He did. 

Q. You did not notice him before you saw Charles 
O'Donnell going down to meet him ? 

A. No, sir; Charles remained until James was going 
down over the railroad, and then he came up and met 
James. 
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Q. Did they both retarn to the stranger? 

A. No, sir ; James came toward Charles and they had a 
few words, and then James went to the stranger, and they 
went toward Gilberton — ^toward the west. 

Q. Did you know the stranger ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What size of a man was he? 

A. I could not say ; a light-built man, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. Not a tall man ? 

A. No ; I think not. 

Q. Did you observe how he was dressed ? 

A, No, sir; he was too far away. 

Q. Do you know the direction he was going,— would it 
bring them to the path that crosses over to Shenandoah ? 

A. Well, it would by their going to Gilberton. 

Q. They would take the path that leads by the pump- 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would that be a near way to Shenandoah ? 

A. It would from Gilberton ; it would be nearer from 
our place. 

Q. By taking another path ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where Thomas Munley lived ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you afterwards ascertain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would that take you down in the direction where 
Munley lived? 

A. It would. 

Cross-examination by Mr. V VeUe, 

Q. Did you know Thomas Munley ? 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. Did yott reoogniise him as the stranger yoa saw ? 

A, No sir. 

Q. (Mr. Kaercher.) Did you see Charles and James 
(yDonnell and James McAllister on the day that Sanger 
was killed ? 

A. On the day that he was killed — I do not know as I 
did see them at any time upon that day. 

Mrs. Ann Hayes sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaerdier, 

Question. Are you ac<|uainted with, or did you know, 
James U'Donnell, Charles (VDonnell and Thomas Munlev 
in September, 1 876 ? 

Answer. I knew James (YDonnell and Thomas Munley. 

Q. And Charles ()*Donnell ? 

A. I could not swear to him. 

Q. Where were you living at that time? 

A. At Gtlberton. 

Q. How fiir did you live away from theM* people? 

A. I guess it was two or three miles. 

Q. You were acquainted with them? 

A. Yes ; I used to live by them. 

Q. Do you recollect the day that Hanger was killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any of the pennons I have name«l upcm 
that dav ? 

A. Yes, sir; I saw James O'Donnell, Thomas Munley 
and Michael Darcy. 

Q. Where did you see them ? 

A. A few rods from my hou.He. 

Q. What time of the day was it that you saw them ? 

A. Between one and two oVIock, at Gilberton, on the 
day of the murder of Sanger. 

Q« Was there auy thing that directed your attention to it ? 
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A. Yes ; they were fnnsing on the road, and that is the 
reason I noticed them. 

Q. Did you notice where they came from ? 

A. I did not see where they came from; they were in 
that place when I saw them. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Martin Calahan ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How fer were they from that place? 

A. Not many yards. 

Q. State whether you had been away and had just re- 
turned that day on the train ? 

A. Yes ; I had been to Mount Pleasant, and the train 
had just come in, and I was in my house. 

Q. The CDonnells were a couple of miles from their 
house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far was Munley from his house ? 

A. Not five minutes' walk. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Mrs. Margaret Lambert sworn on behalf of the 
Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where do you live ? 
Answer. In St. Clair. 

Q. Where were you living in September, 1875? 
A. St. Clair. 

Q. Do you recollect the day that Sanger was killed ? 
A. On the 1st of September, I think. 
Q. Where were you that day ? 

A. I was in Gilberton, on a visit to my sister-in-law. 
Q. What was her name ? 
A. Mrs. Harrison. 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of Thomas Mun- 
ley? 
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A. No, sir; only I saw hini« 

Q. Did you see a man who was called ThomaA Munley 
here in court ? 

A. Ycj4, sir. 

Q. Did you hoc that man on the day that Sanger was 
killed ? 

A. I saw him that day. Fie came into our yard~-or 
Mrs. Harrison's yanl. 

Q. Who did he go into tlie yard for ? 

A. His wifo, Mrs. Munlev. 

Q. Did he have anything in his hand ? 

A. He had a revolver. 

Q. Wliere did he go after he came out ? 

A. After he came out the yanl he went towanls home^ 
and Mrs. Munley went out ahead of him. 

Q Did she have a baby in her arniH at the time? 

A. Yes, sir. It was lK>t\ve«»n two and three o'clock. 

Q. Did you see in what direction or to what place they 
went? 

A. No, sir. I did not look after them any more. 

Cross-examination by Mr. V VtUt. 

Q. Do you know that man to he Thomas Munley ? 
A. Yes. I saw him coming down from the jail since. 
(^. You rccognizetl him as IxMug the same man that 
followed the woman into Mrs. Harrison's yard ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Wilxiam Smith sworn on behalf of the Com* 
mon wealth. 

Dired rjrcanination by Mr, Katreher, 

Question. Where do you live? 
Answer. In GiU)erton. 
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Q. Were you living there in September, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect the day that Thomas Sanger was 
kUIed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whethif you were at home on that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. I 

Q. How near difc Munley live to your house? 

A. In the front part of my house, and I lived in the 
back. All in the one block. 

Q. The block was divided, and he lived in the front 
portion and you in the back portion of the block ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you recollect of seeing him at home on 
the first day of September — on the day that Sanger was 
killed? 

A. Not until the afternoon, about four o'clock or so. It 
might be after. 

Q. Where was he at that time ? 

A. He was going down the railroad when I saw him, 
from his house. 

Q. Had you seen him before coming to your house ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you see him at his house afterwards that day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear any discharge of fire-arms that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time was that ? 

A. About three o'clock, as near as I can remember. 

Q. State whether you heard him come into the house 
before the discharge of the pistol-shot ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The shot you heard was a pistol shot ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether the ball passed through the 
partition of your house ? 
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A. TeSy sir. 

Q. State whether it was taken out by any person ? 

A. Yes ; it was taken out by the ooal and iron police. 

Q. Was it John Green. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This day that you heard the shot fired was on the 
same day Sanger was murdered ? t 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Munley was home any other 
portion of the day after you saw him leave? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you 9ee him the next day ? 

A. Yes ; about four or five o'clock. 

Q. Was he then going toward his own house ? 

A. He was going up the htepft o( his own houfK?. 

Q. State whether at that time, on the 2<1 of September, 
it was after the arrival of the train from Tamaqua ? 

A. Yes ; after the arrival of the train from Tamaqua. 

Q. On thes^ two davH when you saw him was he 
dressed in his clean clothes ? 

A. Yes ; a black suit 

Q. Did you see him in oom|«ny with any particular per- 
son when he was going from his house, on the 1st of Sei>- 
tember, in the afternoon ? 

A. He was in company with Michael Darcy. 

Otags-ejcaminaHon by Mr. V TVtfe. 

Q. Did you ever see him with Michael Darcy before ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were companions ? 

A. Yes ; they were both together. 

Q. Where did Darcy live? 

A« In the third block — quite near Munley's. 

Q. Did Munley have a whisker at that time ? 

A. I don't think he did. 
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Q. Or a pretty heavy moustache? 

A. T don't know whether it was a heavy or light mous- 
tache. 

Q. Did he have a moustache ? 

A. I cannot say ; sometimes he had one and sometimes 
he had not. 

Q. Did he have one at this particular time? 

A. I think he wore a light moustache at that time. 

William Smith sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where did you live in September, 1875? 

Answer. In Gilberton. 

Q. State whether you lived in the same block with 
Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether he was at his house on the 1st of Sep- 
tember that you saw or heard ? 

A. No, sir ) I did not see him that day at all. 

Q. Did you see him on the 2d of September? 

A. Yes; between four and six o'clock; he was coming up 
from the depot. 

Q. Was it after the arrival of the Tamaqua train that 
you saw him coming in the direction of his house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who lived in the front of this house besides Thomas 
Munley, — Munley's father and mother ? 

A. Yes, sir. The block is divided into three parts, and 
his father had one end, and he and I the other end. 

Q. His wife and brother and sister lived there ? 

A. Yes; in the same block. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Mrs. Mary Richardson sworn on behalf of tlie Com- 
monwealth. 
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Direfi examination by Mr. Kaerthfr, 

Question Where were yoa living in September, 1875? 

Answer. In Gilberton. 

Q. How far did you live from Thomas Manlev ? 

A. Two blocks. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeing him upon the day of the 
killing of Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see him? 

A. I saw hiro coming up the road toward his own house. 
He was on the main road. 

Q. What direction was he coming from ? 

A. From the west. 

Q. Was he coming in the direction that he would pur- 
sue if he was coming from Shenandoah ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At what time? 

A. It was between two and three o'clock. 

Q. Did you see his wife? 

A. Yes ; she was standing in the door. 

Q. What did she do when she ^^aw him mminc:? 

A. She came down the steps and ran into a neighbor s 
yard ; it wa<) John Harrison's yard. 

Q. Did you notice what happened there? 

A. Yes; he foIlowe<l her up and broujrht her out of the 
yard, and they went up into the house. 

Q. Did you observe anything in his hand ? 

A. Yes; he had a revolver in his hand, and they went 
into the house. 

Q. Did you hear anything further ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you hear a report of a pistol? 

A. No, sir. 

Q« Did you observe whether he bad been drinking or 
not? 
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A. He looked as if he had something to drink. 

Q. Did you see him later that day ? 

A. Yes ; I saw him afterwards. 

Q. About what time ? 

A. About four o'clock^ I think. 

Q. In what direction was he going ? 

A. Toward the west, down from Gilberton. 

Q. Which direction was he going? 

A. Toward the Gilberton side, toward the west. 

Q. Was he joined by anybody? 

A. Yes; he was joined by Darcy — Mike Darcy. 

Q. Did you see them go off together ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far did you see them go ? 

A. I watched them until they crossed over to Mr. 
Calahan's. 

Q. He kept a saloon there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was that the first time you saw Munley upon the 
first day of September, when you saw him in the after- 
noon with the revolver in his hand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Luke Richardson sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living in September, 1876 ? 
Answer. In the borough of Gilberton. 
Q. Mrs. Mary Richardson, just upon the stand, is your 
wife? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You lived near Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you Bee him apon the day of the murder of 
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A. I saw him upon the day before, somewhere about five 
o'clock in the evening, and the next day, too. 

Q. Who was with him on the day you saw him before the 
murder at about five o'clock in the evening? 

A. Michael Darcy and a couple more ; I could swear 
to Darcy, but not to the others. 

Q. You said you saw him the next day, at what time? 

A. Somewhere about two o'clock. 

(^ Where was he coming from at that time ? 
V. When I saw him I saw him in Gilberton, and he 
was coming towardn his house from the west. 

Q. Did you observe him go after his wife with a 
revolver ? 

A. I did not see that. 

CroM-examinaHon fry Mr, V VeUe. 

Q. There are only two directiona to come to Munley*s, 
one east and the other west? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Jambs Patton sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 
Direct examination fry Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living in 1875, at the time 
Sanger was murdered ? 
Answer. In Gilberton. 

Q. Do vou know Thomas Munlev ? 

A. Yes ; I had known him about five years at that 
time. 

Q. Did you see him upon th^ day iSanger was killed ? 

A. No; not that day I did not. I saw him upotfthe 
night before after supfter ; Dan*y and three men were witli 
him, but I saw Darcy first come up the patch. 
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Q. What direction did Darcy oome from ? 
A. From home. 

Q. Did you see Miuley the next day ? 
A. No, sir. 

Orosfi-examiruUion by Mr. H Velle. 

Q. When did you first see him the night before? 

A. Going with these men on the railroad after supper — 
after six o'clock. 

Q. Then Michael Darcy was with him ? 

A. Yes ; and three more coming down from Wiggan's 
Patch or from Mahanoy. They were off down the rail- 
road ; Munley met them there and Munley went to them. 

Q. Were they not obliged to pass the house to go across 
there? 

A. No, sir ; they could go straight across. 

Q. Could they go straight across to Munley's house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Munley did go down to turn up to his house ? 

A. No, sir; became away from his house, met them, 
and went with them down the railroad. 

Q. The other came from toward Mahanoy City ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they go to ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q, Do you know James O* Donnell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Charles O'Donnell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or James McAllister? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you knew Michael Darcy ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Michael Darcy one of them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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» C^ Where did he meet them ? 

A. I do not know ; Mike came up by the honw and 
then he went down with th<«e men, and Thomas Munley 
went from his hoitse and went down with them. 

Q. Michael Darcv and Munley were almoat neighbors? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they meet ? 

A. Right facing Munley's, on the crossing. 

Q. Is tliere a crossing of the railroad facing Munley's? 

A. Very near it. 

Q. Is it not at Ijewis' the crossing is? 

A. No, sir ; it is a switch of the railroad now I am 
talking of. 

Q« That IS not a crossing ? 

A. Well, that is what I call it. 

Q. (By the Court.) Where they cross from one track 
to another ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Rehired examinaiion by Mr, Katrehfr. 

Q. These two men, Munley and Darcy, went down and 
met those three men on the railroad ? 

A. No, sir ; Darcy came down the railroad with these 
men and then Munlev came from his house and went with 
them west. 

Q. State whether they came in the direction of Wig- 
gan's? 

A. Yes ; that wav. 

Q. That is on the road between Gilberton and Mahanoy 
City? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What direction did they go ? 

A. Thev went west toward Mahanov Citv. 

Lr<'UER Helleb sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Direct examination by Mr. Kaereher. 

Question. Do you recollect the day that Sanger was 
killed? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you living at that time ? 

A. 1 was living at Gilberton. 

Q. How long had you known Thomas Munley at that 
time? 

A, I knew him some years before — before he was mar- 
ried. 

Q. Had you known him four or five years ? 

A. I suppose I did, and may be longer. 

Q. Did you see him upon the day that Sanger was 
killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you see him ? 

A. I saw him in front of Darcy's house in the afternoon- 
I could not tell you the time exactly. 

Q. Did you notice where he went afterwards ? 

A. They went west. 

Q. Did they take the road that would carry them to 
Shenandoah ? 

A. That is generally the road we go — toward the depot- 

Q. Who went with him ? 

A. Mike Darcy. They passed me right at the crossing 
right below the house. 

Q. Did you hear a shot in his house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before he went toward Shenandoah ? 

A. Perhaps about an hour before. 

(No cross-examination.) 

William J. Fulton sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 
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Dired examination fry Mr, Kaercher. 

Question. Were you acquainted with Thomas Mualey in 
1876? 

Answer. I was. 

Q. How long had you known him at that time ? 

A. I had known him Trom sometime in 1874 during the 
forepart of the summer. I had known him better than a 
year. 

Q. Did you meet him frequently in that time? 

A« Yes ; and knew him well. 

Q. Did you see him on the Ist of September? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. Whereabouts? 

A. In Shenandoah. 

Q. Upon what street ? 

A. Upon Coal street. 

Q. State whether you afterwanl^ learned that is the 
street upon which I^awlor's saloon was? 

A. I understood that I^awlor's saloon w&s in Coal street. 

Q. How fiir were they from Lawlor*s saloon ? 

A. I do not know the location of Lawlor's saloon, but 
I heard it was on Coal street, in West Shenandoah, but I 
do not know how far ; they were going east toward Main 
street. 

Q. Who was with him ? 

A« I did not know the persons. 

Q. How many were with him ? 

A. Two or three persons. 

Q. Who was with you ? 

A. Philip Wesner. 

Q. Did he speak to Munley ? 

A. I would not be poMtive, but I think that Wesner 
did. 

Q. Was one of the parties with Munley as they were 
proceeding towards Main street McParlaUi the detective? 
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A. Not to my knowledge. 
Q. You did not recognize him ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. At about what hour did you state it was ? 
A. It w&<> in the forenoon, about ten or eleven o'clock. 
I do not know the exact time. 

Cross-examination by Mr, Ij Velle, 

Q. You knew Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes ; he used to get goods where I was employed, 
and call there for his mail. 

Q. Were you there on the 31st of August — in Shenan- 
doah? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. On the 2d of September ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the 3d or 4th of September ? 

A. I think not, to my recollection. 

Q. When did it first strike your recollection that you 
saw Thomas Munley on the first day of September, 1875? 

A. I could not sav. 

Q. When did you ascertain the importance of the testi- 
mony you are now giving ? 

A. I think in February or the latter part of January. I 
do not remember exactly. 

Q. Did you or not know anything about it until ailer 
Munley was arrested charged with the murder of Thomas 
Sanger? 

A. Know about what ? 

Q. Did it occur to your mind after the 1st of September, 
1875, that you met Thomas Munley in Shenandoah, until 
the arrest of Munley charged with the murder of Sanger? 

A. I could not say positively as to that. 

Q. Please tell ns by what circumstance or other incident 
you fix the fact that you met Thomas Munley iu Shenan- 
doah on the 1st of September ? 
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A. There are two or three incidents. One r«i»nn was 
that in the coal region the stores have what w called the 
first of tlie month, when parties buy a preat deal more 
goods than at any other time, and T was deliverinfr p>ods 
in Shenandoah on the first day of September to parties in 
Shenandoah. That was one reason why I know it wa^ on 
the first day of 8epteml)er. On the 3l>t of Atij^ii.'*t I was 
hauling gcMnls to Turkey Run Patch and to parties nearer 
the store, and then on the 1st of Septemlwr I went to 
Shenandoah. I usually had about one load. 

Q« Those are the onlv reasons vou had to fix the fact that 
you met Thf>maH Munley on the 1st of September? 

A. I remember I saw him in Shenandoah on the day 
that Sanger was shot. 

Q. You did not reniom!)or it, or have cMH'jwion to, until 
Thomas Munlev was arrested alK>ut six months after the 
murder. 

A. I could not sav as it was six months. 

Q. Tell us any others you met in Shenandoah that day, 
not living in Shenandoah and whom you recognijsed — any 
other i)eople from Gilbrton? 

A. I did not meet any other |>ersons from Gill>erton. 

(i. You can not give us any re:ison why you think you 
met Munley in Shenandoah ou that day, except that you 
were delivering goo<ls there that day? 

A. It was also the day that Sanger and Tren were mur- 
dered, and I met Philip Wcsner there, 

Q, You knew when Sanger was munlered ? 

A. Yes ; I knew the dav he was munlered. 

Q. You sav vou met Thomas Munlev in Shenandoah on 
the first day of September? 

A. Well, I did ; and I will tell you why, for the reason 
that I met Philip Wesner at that place, in Shenandoah, 
and I never met him afterwards. That is one of the 
reasons. 

Q. Have yon any reason, except you never met Wesner 
there before or afterwards, to fix the fact ? 
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A. Another was Wesuer telling me where he had been. 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Did you hear of the murder of Sanger on the day 
he was murdered ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And before you met Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long before ? 

A. I could not say how long. Allow me to say I did 
not know it was Sanger, 

Q. You heard of the murder of a boss at Raven Run ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was before you met Thomas Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever think there was anything remarkable 
in your meeting Thomas Munley in the town of Shenan- 
doah? 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. Did you ever meet them before ? 

A. I have no recollection of it. 

Q. Did you ever meet him there afterwards and prior 
to his arrest? 

A. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 

Q. You cannot give this court and jury any reason, 
except those you have detailed, why you recollect the meet- 
ing with Thomas Munley on the first day of September 
in Shenandoah ? 

A. You won't let me tell one reason; I was going to 
tell that it was by a remark of Wesner, and you would 
not let me tell that. That was one way. 

Q. Is it from that fact alone you fix the meeting with 
Thomas Munley ? 

A. I knew it was on the first day of September. 

Q. Did you connect the presence of Thomas Munley at 
Shenandoah suspiciously in any way with the murder until 
the arrest of Thomas Munley ? 
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A. No, sir; I cannot say that I did. 

Q« (By Mr. Kaercher.) Were you a witness at the trial 
of Manley ? 

A. I was. 

Mr. Whitehouse : — Who was the first person you told 
about MHMnjB: Munley in Shenandoah on the iHt of Sep- 
tember? 

A. I (Hiuld not tell you. 

Q. Did you ever tell anylxxly outside of a court of 
justice? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did you tell ? 

A. I have told a great many persons. 

(^. How did it ix>me a)K)i]t that you were subp<enaed 
as a witness? 

A. I do not know where the officers obtained their infor- 
mation. 

Q. Did you tell any officers that you had seen him ? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. And before you were subpcenaed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Whcididyou tell? 

A. I have talked with a great many of the offiwr^. I 
am acc|uainted with a good many — there is Dave Kriej^'r. 

Q. Did vou toll anv of the officers that vou had mhmi 
Munlev, before Munlev was am^te*!? 

A. I could not sav as to that. 

Q. Do yon rememl>er of mentioning that fa(*t to any 
bodv before Munlev was arre^tinl? 

A. I do not romeralKT. 

Q. Do von nctt know that von did not tell anvltodv that 
Munlev was there until after Munlev was arrests!? 

A. I could not sav ixisitivelv. 

(|. Did the fact that he was arri'stctl bring this to your 
mind? 

A. Not the fact that he was arrested. 
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Q. You cannot tell when it next ooourred to your mind ? 

A. I remember thinking along over the circumstanoes 
connected with it^ that it was on the let of September. 

Q. What caused you to think over it at all ? 

A. Welly I understood that I would be subpoenaed as a 
witness. 

Q. Did you know what yon were to testify to when you 
were subpoenaed here ? 

A. I did not know then any mor£ than I do now. I 
did not know what questions would be asked me at all 

Q. Did you not know you were brought here to swear 
you had seen Munley in Shenandoah ? 

A. That was the main &ct. 

Q. But you did not know how they found out the fact 
that you knew it ? 

A. No, sir ; I have heard about how they knew, but not 
to my knowledge I could not say. 

Philip Wesner sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Kaercher. 

Question. Where were you living in September, 1876? 
Answer. In Shenandoah. 
Q. How long had you been living there ? 
A. About three years. 
Q. Did you know Thomas Munley ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long had you known him ? 
A. About four or five years. 

Q. State whether you had worked in the mine with him ? 
A. Yes, sir ; I was loading where he was loading boss. 
Q. You knew him well ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him on the morning of the 1st of Sep- 
tember? 

A. Yes; going up Coal street, in Shenandoah. 
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Q. Was he going in the direotion of the main street ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where Lawlor's saloon was ? 

A. I did not know then. 

Q. You did know afterwards? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he going in that direction ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q« How far away from the saloon ? 

A. About one hundred and fifty (150) yards. 

Q. Was he alone? 

A. There were three others with hira, I think. 

Q. Did you know any of the others ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you know the other persons at all, or have any 
acquaintance with them ? 

A. I did not know them at all. 

Q. Did you speak to Muuley ? 

A. Yes, I did. I said, " How are you Tom?" and he 
just nodded his head to me and went on. 

Q. Did you see him after \?ards that day? 

A. Yes ; under the Gilberton breaker. 

Q. Was there anybody with him ? 

A. Mike Darcy ; they were going toward Furnace 
colliery. 

Q. Was it the direction that would carry them to Shen- 
andoah ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I said, ^'Halloo, Tom, you are bound for 
Shenandoah again?** and he said, *'Oh, no,'* he was just 
going up there apiet^e. He did not say where he was 
going, only up the road apiece. 

Cyoas-eraminaiion by Mr, V Velle. 

Q. You said you knew Munley four or five years? 
A. I do not remember just how long. I said I 
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thoaghtl did. I do not remember when I got aoquainted 
with him, or how long I knew him; but it is somewhere 
about four or five years. 

Q. Did you think it was a very remarkable occurrenoe 
to meet him in Shenandoah ? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. Did you ever meet him there before ? 

A. Not at that place. 

Q. Was there anything remarkable in meeting him at 
that place ? 

A. Yes; on account of their being working that day, 
and he was not working. 

Q. Did you work at that colliery ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you thought it a remarkable thing to meet him 
there that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you ever been idle when the colliery worked ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you thought it remarkable in another man 
to do the same thing as yourself Did you r^ard it as a 
remarkable thing when you were idle when the colliery 
was working ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Can you explain that ? 

A. No. 

Q. You said that you never met him in that place 
before? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What other place did you meet him ? 

A. I met him between Lloyd and Centre streets before 

that. 

Q. When? 

A. I do not know just when. I often saw him in Shen- 
andoah before that. 

Q. Was it a month before ? 
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A. I did not say how long. I saw him shortly before 
that in Shenandoah. 

Q. Can you tell the day of the month ? 

A. No, sir. 

(i. IIow do you fix the Ist of Sopferaber? 

A. Very easy, l>ecause I wa.s on the-night shift at that 
time, and when I went home in the morning I went to look 
for Jimmy Burke to rent a house from htm, and I went 
over to the Dutch Catholic church and there was a funer- 
al there, and when I was coming bac*k I saw this man 
Fulton and he 8{ioke to me a few wonls when Munley 
came up. 

Q. That was the 1st of September? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that is the only reason you have to fix the fact 
that you saw Munley on the 1st of S<»ptcmlK'r? 

A. I was told about the shooting about a half an hour 
before that. 

Q. And that is another instance to fix it in your mind ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was the first time that you had occasion to 
find it important that you saw Thomas Munley on the \<t 
of Se]>tember ; did you know it a wet»k after the murder? 

A. I never thought anything al)out it until be was 
arrcste<l. 

Q. About six months after seeing him there? 

A. I do not know how long. 

Q. Who did you tell it to ? 

A. I do not know who I told it to. 

C^. Were you subpoenaed here to court ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know what you were 8ub|KPnaed for? 

A. Yes, sir ; to come here on this trial. 

Q. And say that you saw Thomas Munley on the 1st 
of Septemlwr, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did they ask you as to whether yoa oould swear to 
any other of the times you saw him in Shenandoah? 

A. They did not. 

Q. Do yon recollect the shooting of Yost in Tamaqua? 

A. I recollect the shooting, but I do not remember 
what day it was, 

Q. And the shooting of John P. Jones? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you recollect the day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How is it you recollect the meeting with Munley on 
the Ist of September? 

A. Because I did not go to bed that day, I had business^ 

Q. You worked on the night-shift before that? 

A. Yes, sir ; every other week. 

Q. You always. went to bed when you worked on the 
night-shift ? 

A. Yes ; I think I did. 

Q. Did you go to bed when Yost was killed ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Do you recollect whether you were on the night- 
shift or day shift when John P. Jones was killed ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

Q. Do you not know it was just after Sanger? 

A. I remember it now. 

Q. Where were you that day ? 

A. I do not remember where I was. 

Q. You do not remember that you were at Shenandoah ? 

A. I do not remember whether I was in Shenandoah or 
Gilberton. 

Q. Were you on the day or night shift then ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. If you were on the night-shift on the first day of 
September, were you on the night of the third ? How are 
these shifts regulated ? 

A. By the week. 
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Q. When did you oommenoc? 

A. On Monday. 

Q. On what day of the week waB the firnt day of 
September ? 

A. I <lo not know. 

Q. What kind of a day was it? 

A. I do not remorol)or. 

Q. Do you not know that it rained in the morning? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether it snowed in the rooming? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Did you have your breakfast that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you went to look after a houjw'? 

A. Yes ; in Gin>erton. 

Q. Did you live in (iiiberton at that time? 

A. I did not ; I lived in Shenandoah at that time. 

Q. (By Mr. Kaercher.) But you do rmM)Ilect tliat you 
did meet Munley in Shenandoah on the first day of Sep- 
tember, the day that Sanger was killed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Michael Lawi/)R sworn on l>ehalf of the (Common- 
wealth. 

IHrect examination by Mr. Kavrchrr, 

Question. Where do you reside at the present time? 

Answer. In Shenand<^h Citv, in thin countv. 

Q. How long have you rcsideil at Shenandoah ? 

A. I have been a resident of there going on eight years. 

(i. State whether you were ever a member of a society 
known as the Ancient Order of Hibernians or Mollie 
SCagnircs? 

A. Yes ; I was. 

Q. What Mras its charter name? 

A. It was known to me by the name of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. 
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Q. What was it known as among its membera? 

A. So far as I know, it was known as the Ancient 
Order of Bibernians. 

Q. State whether you were a body-master of the order 
at one time? 

A. Yes; I was. 

Q. State whether as body-master of the Shenandoah 
division you initiated James McKenna? 

A. Yes ; I initiated him into the order. 

Q. At that time did you know that he was a detective? 

A. No, sir ; I did not know anything about what he was. 

Q. You learned that thing afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you recollect the day that Thomas 
Sanger was killed ? 

A. I do. 

Q. Where did you live at that time ? 

A. I lived in West Shenandoah, in Coal street. 

Q. Is that the most northern of the streets in Shenandoah ? 

A. I lived on the north part of that street, about the 
most north-west part of the town. 

Q. State whether it is about the nearest point to Raven 
Run for persons coming along the mountain ? 

A. Yes. I believe it is about the nearest part of the 
borough to the mountain range. 

Q. Do you recollect, on the morning of the Ist of 
September, of Thomas Hurley and James McKenna, now 
known as James McParlan, coming into your house ? 

A. Yes ; they were both there in my house. 

Q. Were there any other persons came into your house 
that morning ? 

A. There were; there was James O'Donnell, Charles 
O'Donnell, James McAllister, Thomas Munley and 
Michael Doyle. 

Q. Were those men members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians ? 
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A. I knew fonr of thorn to be members ; but as to 
Charles O'Donnelly I did not know whether be was a 
meral^r or not at that time. I learned through the order 
that he wan a mcmlier. I learned there that morning 
that he was a member. 

Q. Then you knew on the morning of that day that all 
of thi)8e five men were meml>ers of the onler? 

A. YvA ; I did. 

Q. In what wav did thev come into vour hou^? 

A. The* majority of them (*ame in through the ^ide door; 
there mav have l)een one or two came in the front, but I 
saw the party coming into the side door. That would 
bring them into the kitchen, and into the har*nx>m from 
there. 

Q. When these men arrived there, alK>ut what time 
was it ? 

A. It was in the neighborhood of eight oVl(x*k, slow 
time ; I do not know whether it was eight or not, but it 
was about that. 

ti. I>es<Til)e their a|»i)eamn(*(% and how they hHik(*«I. 

A. I noticed Doyle the first coming in ; he wore a gray 
I'oat, with the sleeves rolled up, which did not ap|Miir to 
fit him exactly, an<l the other men, I di<l not remark them 
as auything unusual ; they were not men that n^sorte^l at 
my housi». They were excite<l-looking, and they calh>d for 
a drink, and I waiti^l u|>on them, and they drank a good 
deal of water, and some whisky. 

(J. Did they hwk an if thov had Ikvu walking rapidly? 

A. Yt»s ; and cxcitcd-l<K>king, and as if they were heated. 

Q, How long did they remain then*? 

A. Perhaps an hour, and >ome over an hour; some 
went awav first. 

(J. Who went away first ? 

A. (Tiarlcs* O'Donnell, James (VDonnell and James 
Nfc A Ulster left the house and went away, and Michael 
Doyle went d<>wn to his boanling-hou^e, and Munley 
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stopped there, in company with James McParlan and 
Thomas Hurley, until Michael Doyle came back. 

Q. What kind of a coat did Doyle have on? 

A. It was a gray coat that Doyle had on. 

Q. The first party to leave was the CVDonnells and 
McAllister ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When Munley left did any one go with him ? 

A. James McParlan and Thomas Hurley, and I think 
that Doyle went, but I did not go to the door. I was 
crippled, and was not able to go around much, but I know 
I heard Doyle say to Munley and McParlan that they 
should wait until he would go and shift ; I did not look 
to see whether he accompanied them down the street or not. 

Q. While these men were in your house did they have 
any fire-arms ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did they have ? 

A. I saw two large revolvers in the possession of Thomas 
Munley, and I think James McAllister, and they were 
handled around from one party to another, and James 
McParlan handled them also. I took them to leave them 
one side and they called for them to be brought back, so I 
brought them back, and they took them away. They 
asked me to lay them one side and then they asked me to 
give them back. They took them away from my house. 

CrosB-examinatum by Mr. L' VeUe. 

Q. Where did you reside prior to coming to Shenan- 
doah? 

A. Wilkesbarre. 

Q. How long were you there ? 

A. I was there over a year before I came to Shenandoah. 

i^ Did you reside there or board there ? 

A. I resided there. 
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Q. Were you tlien a member of the Andeut Order ? 

A. No, sir, 

Q. When did yoa join the Ancient Order? 

A. About the 24th of March, 1872, in Shenandoah City. 

Q. And you oontiuuetl to be a member of the onler until 
after the initiation of McParlan ? 

A. Yes, air. 

Q. When did you initiate McParlan ? 

A. About the 'l4th of April, 1874. 

Q. Have you got any note of bis initiation ? 

A. I have. 

(^, Is it in your possession ? 

A. Not in my possession, but I have it in my hoube. 

Q. What IS it? 

A. Nothing at all only the date he was initiated u|Kin. 
I think it is on the 14th of April, 1874. I did not make 
an entry. 

il. Were you in prison during the time Thonuis Munley 
was being tried for the murder of Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had free access to the daily {mpers containing 
the evidence of that case? 

A. No, sir; I did not any such thing. 

(^ Did you have the testimony of McParlan reviewed 
or read in your prcsentv while in prison ? 

A. Not in that cast». 

Q. I ask vou whether vou heard his testimony in the 
Munley case in the presence of three or four others, and 
not once, but several times, in that prison ? 

A. I may have got a |mper that conuiiue<I some evidemx* 
and may have read it, but I do not renieml)er any material 
point I have read. 

Q. Listen to my question and then ytm will understand 
it ; <Ud you not have the evideni'e read in your hearing 
repeateilly during and after the trial of Thomas Munley in 
1876, in that pristm? 
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A. I do not believe I liad, I do not remember if I had. 
I may have heard some of the testimony. I got a record 
of my own trial and read that. 

Q. Did you and Patrick Butler and Slattery have the 
paper in the cell you were in and read it repeatedly? 

A. I do not know whether we had. 

Q. Were you and Slattery ever in the same cell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Butler an occasional visitor of yours ? 

A. Not at the time of Munley's trial. 

Q. Was Butler admitted to your cell at any time during 
the trial of Thomas Munley or any of the others? 

A. He was not. 

Q. Was he afterwards ? 

A. He was when he came to be an inmate of that cell. 

Q. You say he did come into your cell aftier the trial of 
Munley ? 

A. Yes, sir; but a long time after he came into my cell. 

Q. How long a time ? 

A. He came in about Christmas, 1876, and stopped in 
the cell until he was duly discharged by the court. 

Q. Was it the first time? 

A. Yes; he came in on Saturday evening and stopped 
until he was discharged. 

Q. Did you visit his cell ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you have a go-between — a messenger between 

you? 

A. Not that ever 1 knew of; all the messenger I bad 
was the man who carried me provision night and morning. 

Q. You read and write ? 

A. Yes ; I do. 

Q. Do you swear upon that stand that no letter touching 
the subject of squealing ever passed between Pat. Butler 
and you while you were in that cell ? 

A. lu the presence of this crowd and the presence of my 
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God, uo letter, no pa])er and no mmmuDications whatso- 
ever ever changed my handn to Patrick Butler while thii$ 
.subject was going on, upon tiie subject of M{uealing, or 
never from Patrick Butler to me, or any others from me — 
neither advice or reading or writing during the time or any 
time in the cell concerning squealing an you call it, or any 
point in connection with the present trial, or any other trial. 

(^. During the time you were in prison? 

A. During the time we were separated. During the 
time he was in the cell we often talked over things. 

Q. Talked over this very subject ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever compare notes as to this case ? 

A. Xo, sir; we never compared notes. 

Q. Did you not compare notes as to' the history of the 
order? 

A. I often talked about the historv of the onler. 

Q, Were you hurt in the mines about the 1st of Si»p- 
teml)er ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. When were you hurt? 

A, Upon the 30th of August. 

Q. It was two days before ? 

A. Yes ; about that time I was hurt. 

(i. What time did you arise on the 1st of September, 
1875? 

A. It was probably between six and seven o^clock when 
I got out of bed. 

Q. You were not very badly hurt ? 

A. I was indeed ; but I was able to get up. 

C^. Was there any necessity for you to be up ? 

A. My wife asked me to get up, for she was going to a 
funeral. 

Q. What time did she go ? 

A. About half-past seven o*cIock. 

Q. Your kitchen leads into your bar-room ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And sitting in any part of the bar-room yoa oould 
see those coming into the kitchen door? 

A. No, sir ; I could see them come in from the kitchen 
into the bar-room, but sitting in any part of the bar-room 
you could not see them coming into the kitchen door, you 
could not see them coming into the outside kitchen door. 

Q. Which man came in first that morning? 

A. Michael Doyle, when I was in the bar-room, 

Q. Could you see the door opening out ? 

A, I could not see it. 

Q. Why do you swear here that Doyle was the first man 
that came in ? 

A. He did not come down-stairs, and he had^ no place 
to come in except the kitchen door. 

Q. Might not Munley have been in the kitchen ? 

A. Doyle was the first man that came from the kitchen 
into the bar-room ; Doyle was the first man I saw coming 
into the bar-room. 

Q. Did you not state that Doyle was the first man who 
come into your house that morning? 

A. T said so, and he was the first man that came into the 
bar-room. 

Q. You do not say that he was the first man that came 
into your house ? 

A. He was the first man I saw coming into my house 
where I reside. 

Q. Did you see Doyle in the kitchen ? 

A. I saw him coming from the kitchen into the bar-room 
through the door. 

Q Did you see others in the kitchen ? 

A. I saw them coming the same road as Doyle, some of 
them. 

Q. Was the door open all the morning? 

A. It was open and shut occasionally; it was sometimes 
open and sometimes shut. 
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Q. Did Doyle open the door himself? 

A. I do not know; I ooald not say that he came through 
the door. 

Q. Yon do not know but Doyle was the last to oome 
into the kitchen ? 

A. He was the first to oome into the Ijar-room. 

Q. You and McParlan and Hurley were sitting in the 
bar-room at this time? 

A. Yes; I believe we were there at that time. 

Q. How long before that were you sitting there ? 

A. A few minutes. 

Q. Was it not since seven o'clock in the morning ? 

A. I do not think it was that much ; I do not think it 
was more than ten or fifteen minutes. They were in the 
room some few minutes before Doyle came in, 

Q. What hour was it they came in ? 

A. I could not say exactly, 

Q. Was it nine o'clock ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it eight o'clock ? 

A. I do not think it was ; I think it was between seven 
and eight o'clock McParlan and Hurley came into my 
house. 

Q. I mean Doyle and the rest ? 

A. I think it was close to eight o'clock. 

Q. Was it after or before ? 

A. I think it was a little before, if anything. 

Q. And you say that Hurley and McParlan were ahead 
of them in your house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^ But the length of time you cannot tell us? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You conversed as to the probable suooeas of the 
murderers at Raven Run that morning, did you not ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Do you here swear that McParlan and you did not 
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talk of the murder at Raven Run before the murderers 
came into your house ? 

A. There was Hurley and I — 

Q. Look at me ! 

A. I am looking at you. 

Q. Do not look at Captain Linden. 

A. Captain Linden is not my conscience and he is not 
my God Almighty. 

Q. Did not McParlan and Hurley and you confess the 
probable success of the murderers at Raven Run, before 
the murderers came into your house ? 

A. I do not know ; there was something spoken about 
the party between Hurley and McParlan, and before that 
Hurley told me there was a party gone to Raven Run to 
do something there. 

Q. When did he tell you ? 

A. In the morning, about half-past six o'clock. 

Q. Then Hurley was in your house at half-pest six that 
morning ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he came there alone ? 

A. He came there alone. 

Q. And then he told you they had gone to Raven Run 
already? 

A. He said there was a party gone over there. 

Q. Did he tell you who ? 

A. He said James O. Donnell and some others, and that 
Vas the first I knew about it. 

Q. You knew the O'Donnells for sometime? 

A. I knew James O'Donnell for sometime before. 

Q. Did you know Charles O'Donnell ? 

A. Yes; but I was not acquainted with him. 

Q. Did you know their ability to commit crime? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you say that they would make a clean job? 

A. That word was made use of I made use of this 
word, but I could not tell what particular time I said it 
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Q. I ask you whether before you came in — ihat is 
Doyle aud the O'Donnells, McAllister and Munley — ^yon 
said that they would make a clean job of it ; wherever 
they would go they would make a clean job of it, and was 
not the assertion volunteered by yourself? 

A. I knfiw I said those words, but whether it was before 
or after I do not know. I remember of saying the words, 
certainly that anything they would go after they would 
make a job of it, or something to that effect. 

Q. Hurley had great confidence in you, I suppose? 

A. I do not think he had. 

Q. You do not think so? 

A. He did not tell me thev went to commit murder; be 
said they had gone over ami there would be hot work at 
Raven Run. 

Q. What did vou understand bv that? 

A. I was pretty sore with my woun<Is and I did not pay 
much attention to it. 

Q. Weri* you not posted in the names of the crimes? 

A. I have been posted since the trials. 

Q. But before ? 

A. No, sir. 

<^. Did you not know what hot work meant ? 

A. Certainly. 

Ct^. What was its Mollie-Maguire meaning? 

A. That somebody was going to get hurt. 

Q. What did you mean by a clean job? 

A. I do not know as I said a clean job, but anything 
that they went at, or that they would hurt anybody that 
thev went for. 

Q. What was a clean job? 

A. You may draw whatever inference you want from a 
clean job ; it was killing you dead, burning you out, or 
beating you until you are not able to look for satisfaction, 
and vou can take either of the three. . 

Q. You knew that the word clean job would apply to 
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either of the three, and that w&9 your meaning that 
morning ? 

A. Yes ; that was my meaning. 

Q. Either killing or burning out, or leaving you so that 
you would not be able to do anything ? 

A. That was about it. 

Q. Which of the three did you mean ? 

A. I did not know. 

Q. Which was it? 

A. I did not know what their errand was there, but I 
knew that if the party went there it would be grief for 
somebody ; but I did not know whether it was killing or 
maiming or burning out. 

Q. But you said the O'Donnells would make a clean 
job of it? 

A. I knew James O'Donnell a good while before. I 
had seen Charles, but I did not know that he belonged to 
the organization. 

Q. You knew that Charles was capable of committing a 
crime, then ? 

A. I learned it from the fact that he was in my house 
that morning and confessed that they had fixed a man by 
the name of Sanger and another by the name of Uren. 

A. It was before you came in that you made the asser- 
tion that they would make a clean job ? 

A. The word passed, but I do not know whether it was 
before or afler. 

Q. Do you not know it was before ? 

A. I do not. 

Q. Do you swear that you do not know whether it was 
before or after ? 

A. I do swear that I do not know whether it was before 
or after. 

Q. Then you were complimenting them if it was in their 
presence afterwards ? 

A. The question might be put to me and I might give 
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an answer to it. I did say those words, but I do not 
know whether it was before or after. 

Q. And you also Htate<l that you did not know anything 
about the comniiiwion of this crime until Thomas Hurley 
told you about half-past six in the morning? 

A. No, sir ; when he came in. 

Q. Did any others than Tom Hurley and McParlan 
come into your hoUiH* that morning before the five men 
came in ? 

A. Not that I recollect. There may be some came in 
that I do not remember ; there may be some in before I 
came down-stain*. 

Q. Was your wife present when Hurley told you this? 

A. No, sir; she was in the kiu*hen and I was in the 
bar-room, and he told me this in the bar-room. 

Q. At the time that you got the revolvers ? 

A. I trie<I to take them up-«tair8 and they called for 
them again. 

Q. Were your doors clotted or barricaded ? 

A. I do not know as thev were. 

Q. Did you not recognize the necessity of closing your 
doors when you had five murderers in your house ? 

A. I did not know thev were five murderers until their 
confession, and then I knew it. 

Q. Did you not direi*t the doors to be locked ? 

A. No, sir; not to my knowledge, I did tmt, but they 
mav have been shut. I mav have shut tlie door, but I do 
not recx)llect those little things. I know one thing, it was 
not to secrete them that I onlered the doors to be shut I 
was crippled by a &11 of coal in the mines and I looked to 
my wounds and hurts and I felt pains with tlicm, and as 
soon as my wife came in I told her — 

(Objected to.) 

Q. (Mr. Whitehouse.) You are the one they call the 
muff? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. How long had you belonged to the organization 
known as the Molly Maguires before you became a 
body-master? 

A. I cannot tell you that exactly. 

Q. How long had you been the body-master before the 
organization broke up? 

• A. I had been a body-master altogether something 
about six or seven months. 

Q. You were the party that used to administer the 
oaths? 

A. To any person that I initiated in that branch I ad- 
ministered the oath to them. 

Q. It was you that gave all the pass-words to the dif- 
ferent members? 

A. Yes. I gave out tlie goods while I was body-master 
there. 

Q. When they informed you about the clean job they 
had made at Raven Run, you went immediately and in- 
formed the authorities, did you not? 

A. It was in their confession — 

Q. Answer my question ; as soon as you learned a mur- 
der had been committed you went and informed the author- 
ities? 

A. YouV question is not direct ; but the first information 
I got of the crime — 

Q. When you first learned that a murder had been com- 
mitted at Raven Run, you went and informed the authori- 
ties, did you not? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Why did you not ? 

A. Because I was crippled and I was not able to go. 

Q. Do you swear upon that stand Ihat was the reason 
why you did not go ? 

A. That is not the reason why. 

Q. Why did you give it as a reason ? 

A. There is a two-fold reason in that If I was able 
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myselfy I would not have gone for fear of my life, and 
another reason is that I was crippled and was not able 
to do it. 

Q. Could you not devise some plan by which the author- 
ities would be informed of the murder and not tell them 
yourself? 

A, Yes. I might have sent one of my children out, but 
that was all I oould do. 

Q. You had no confidential friend ? 

A. None that I know of. 

Q. You did not know the policemen around that bor- 
oughy did you ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Could you not have sent for one of them ? 

A. I would have sent for some of our biggest Mollie 
Maguires at that time, if I had sent for a policeman. 

Q. Did you not try to cover up every crime ? 

A. I did not; they came into my house and got their 
drink, and lefk the same as any other persons. 

Q. How much did they have ? 

A. They had two drinks of whisky. 

Q. Who paid for them ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Was it paid for? 

A. One drink I am sure they paid for. 

Q. How about the rest ? 

A. The txilance is there yet. 1 drank my own along 
with them. 

Q. You set it up for the good job they did ? 

A. I did not. Michael called for one drink and James 
McParlan called for the other, and there was one paid for 
and the other was not. 

Q. Were you arrested for some of these crimes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And put in the prison here? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. What were you arrested for ? 

A. For an accessory after the fact to the murder of 
Thomas Sanger and William Uren. 

Q. This very murder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you convicted of that crime ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Did you plead guilty ? 

A. Well, I told what I knew about it. I was tried for 
the accessory after the fact to another assault and battery, 
and convicted. 

Q. Were you sentenced to imprisonment for that crime? 

A. Well, I got some time in prison. 

Q. How long did you get ? 

A. I was almost fifteen months in prison altogether. 

Q. How long were you there after you were sentenced ? 

A. I do not know. Perhaps nine or ten months. 

Q. Who was there in the same cell with you all the time 
you were there? 

A. I could not tell you ; it would be a long list of fellows 
in that cell while I was there. 

Q. How long were you in with Slattery ? 

A. I do not know ; seven or eight months, perhaps. 

Q. He was a MoUie Maguire also? 

A. Yes; at one time. 

Q. How long were you in with Butler? 

A. I think two months or one month — more than a 
month, I think. 

Q. You and Butler and Slattery are parties who went 
upon that stand to convict your co-members of the organi- 
zation — ^you who had been in the cell together? 

Q. Mr. W^hitehouse, I went to convict myself. I told 
the truth in my own case, and that was the only case I was 
called for at this court yet, except this. 

Q. When did you first make up your mind to go u)x>n 
the stand as a witness? 
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A. I made up my mind at the latter part of Tbomafl 
Munley'n trial to oome out and tell the truth, what I knew 
in the affair of the Sanger and Uren murder. 

Q, Who did you first tell of your intention ? 

A. Mr. I/Velle. 

Q, Who did you afterwards inform ? 

A. After getting Mr. L'Velle's advice to a certain ex- 
tenty I saw Captain Linden. 

Q. And you told him? 

A. Some I did. 

Q. And you did not tell him all ? 

A. I told him all rekting to the Sanger and Uren mur- 
der ; yes, sir, 

Q. Did Mr. Giowen, president of the railroad company, 
visit you in your cell ? 

A. No, sir ; not in my cell. 

Q. Visit you in prison ? 

A. He did, sir. 

Q. Who was with him ? 

A. Captain Linden and Mr. West, the reporter. 

Q. The short-hand reporter ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they take down your statement ? 

A. Some of it was taken down. 

Q. Was it after vou had the convorsation with Mr. 
L*Velle? 

A. It was alter I ha<l the conversation with Mr L'Velle. 

Q. Were you accusal of any other crime? 

A. Not that I know of. 

Q. As a member of that organization were you cognizant 
of any other crimes before they were committed, that have 
been committed in this county? 

A. No, sir; I was not, that I recollect now. 

Q. Did you not know of the murder of John P. Jones ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or who his murderers were? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know anything of the murder of Yost? 

A. No, sir ; not a thing. 

Q. Were you a member of the order at the time these 
murders were committed ? 

A. I was a member until about the 1st of April, 1875, 
and after that I was never any member who carried the 
goods. 

Q. Were you a member at the time they were murdered ? 

A. I was not a member at the time that Jones was mur- 
dered. 

Q. At the time that Sanger was murdered ? 

A. No, sir; not a member in good standing. 

Q. I do not care about good standing; were you a mem- 
ber? 

A. I was no member. 

Q. Did you have the goods ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you acting as body-master? 

A. No, sir ; not for two years before. 

Q. Who was your successor ? 

A. I do not know. I heard that Frank McAndrew was ; 
I cut the order in Shenandoah in June, 1874, and went to 
Europe, and after that I never had anything to do with 
the organization in Shenandoah district. 

Q. You were acquainted with some of the members? 

A. Yes ; some of them. 

Q. They made you a confidant in relation to the crimes 
they committed ? 

A. No ; I do not suppose they did. All I have known I 
told you. They confessed what they did to Thomas Hur- 
ley and James McKenna in my presence and I was listen- 
ing. 

Q. Hurley told you in the morning before they came in 
that they had gone? 

A. Yes; be told me that. 
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Q. Hurley was a member of that organization ? 

A. I can not tel] you, but I took him to be one at that 
time. 

Q. Did you know anything of the murderers of Gomer 
JameH? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. Nobody told you ? 

A. No, Mir; not until atW the murder. 

Q. Who told you ? 

A. I would ask whetlier the question is right ; if the 
Court a^ks it it is right. 

(The Court instructed tlic witness to answer.) 

Ci. Who told you ? 

A. Thomas Hurley told me the night of the murder 

Q. Were you sick then ? 

A. I was not. 

Q. Did you go then and inform the authorities? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Why did you not ? 

A. Because I was in fear of bodily harm ; my life was 
not worth a cent if any of the members of the organisation 
would think 1 would do the like — mv life would liave 
been taken. 

C^. Did you try to do it? 

A« No, sir ; I did not try it 

Q. Did you think of it? 

A. I have several times of such things^niAen. 

C^. Do you swear to that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

i4r Did you tell any of your relations of it? 

A. I do not think I did. I do not know as I did. 

(^. Did you know anything of the shooting of Riles in 
Shenandoah 
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A. I did not know about the actual shooting of him ; 
but I was in the house when the |iarty letY, as I supposed, 
to shoot him. 
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Q. When wash? 

A. That was on Monday, the 16th of August 

Q. How long before this shooting took place ? 

A. I guess about five minutes before. 

Q. You might have gone and told the authorities and 
tried to save Riles ? 

A. No, sir ; there was one of the party that came to do 
it in my house all the time. 

Q. You made no effort to get away ? 

A. I could not ; I advised him to give up that thing. 

Q. Did you make any effort to get away from him ? 

A. I could not get away. I walked around the street 
and then I went home when he parted with me. I wanted 
to shun him and get away. 

Q. You wanted to t6ll the authorities? 

A. No, sir ; but if I got a chance I would tell Riles ti> 
keep out of the way. As soon as this man left me I went 
home. 

Q. Why did you not go home before ? 

A. I could not exactly answer that. He was along with 
me, and as soon as I could I got away. 

Q. Were they Mollie Maguires that shot Riles ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. You do not know ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Were they Mollie Maguires that told you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of the organization then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you a member of the organization when Hur- 
ley told you who shot Gower James ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then they did make a confidant of you ? 

A. It may be they will consider me a member of that 
organization for fifty years to come. They hold a man aa 
a member^ perhaps when he is not a member at all. If a 
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man gives up the organization in a certain branch or divi- 
sion, there are others that think he is a member and re- 
tains him as a member, and don't know but he has the 
goods, except tiiey throw the goods to him to examine him 
and find out whether he is or not. 

Q^ After I had called your attention to the fact that you 
had been informed of the murder of Uren, I asked you if 
you had been informed of any other murders or crimes 
and you said not ; why was it you did not tell us that you 
were informed of the James munlcr and of the Riles 
shooting ? 

A. Well, now, I did not think of it. It was not be- 
cause I wanted to deny this fact. 

Q, They were not of much importance? 

A. Whatever importance was in them I did not keep it 
as a secret l)efore. I have told it before and I tell it now ; 
but a man cannot gather up his whole brain at one time 
and tell his whole life-time. 

Q. Do vou know of any other crimes that have been 
committed by the organization ? 

A. Certainly I do. 

Q. Did you ever find them out as a member of the or- 
ganization ? 

A. Some I did. 

Q. Did you inform the authorities ? 

A. I stopped one. 

(^. I did not ask you that. Did you inform the author- 
ities? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say that you did not ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Your hoa««e was known to be the headquarters of the 
MoIIie Maguire^ in Shenandoah ? 

A. I don*t know what other folks might think it to be, 
but it wa«« my own headquarters. 

Q. Do you not know it was known among the Mollie 
Maguires as the headquarters in Shenandoah ? 
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A. At one time I was body-master, and where the body- 
master resides that is certainly known as the headquarters. 
But it was in 1874 — in June — that I resigned and had 
nothing to do with the MoIIie Maguires of Shenandoah, 
and afterwards it was never the headquarters for MoIIie 
Maguires ; but only for me, my wife and children. 

Q. Were you ever sentenced for the crime of which you 
were convicted ? 

A. I never got any specified time, 

Q. Do you know the reason of that ? 

A. I cannot tell. 

Q. Did the district attorney make an appeal in your 
behalf to have you discharged ? 

A. I do not know how the district attorney may have 
appealed in my behalf. I do not know whether he did or 
not. 

Q. Did he not get up in your presence in this court- 
house? 

A. He spoke in the court-house in my presence from 
the good I was to the Commonwealth in getting this 
hellish organization broken down, and recommended me 
to the court. 

Q. And Mr. Hughes did the same thing ? 

A. Yes ; and Mr. Albright. 

Q. Had you made any promises to go upon the witness- 
stand and reveal all you knew ? 

A. I had before that told what I knew in connection 
with the Mollie Maguires, and said if I was called upon I 
would tell the truth, and Mr. Linden told me that was all 
that was asked of me. That is what has me here to^av. 

Q. Did he tell you anything else ? 

A. Many a thing; but not in connection with this. 

Q. Since you have been out of prison, have you and 
Patrick Butler had any conversation with r^ard to any 
of these cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Do 70U board together now ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q« Did you since you got out of prison? 

A. I live at home, and I do not know where Butler 
lives. I never boarded witli him, only in prison here. 

Q. Did you lodge together here in town ? 

A. I have roomed with him one night. 

Q. Since you have been subpcenaed as a witness ujion 
this case, have you gone over the facts you knew concern- 
ing the case ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. You never have ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Patrick Neary sleep with you here? 

A. No, sir. He slept in tlie one room in another bed. 
I had no conversation with the man whatsoever, about this 
case or any other case. 

Q. Did you and Butler ? 

A. We were in the one room, and we exchanged words 
that we were here in this case, but we had no conversation 
alK>ut this trial. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with James McPur- 
Ian about this case? 

A. Not a word, that I remember. 

Q. Have you had any conversation with these witnesses 
upon this case ? 

A. I do not know who the witnesses are. 

Q. In relation to this case ? 

A. Some of them might have asked me what I was 
down for, and I told them that it was upon the Donnelly 
case, but I do not know. There are people there that I 
do not know. 

Q. Where have you been all day to-day ? 

A. I was a majority of this day in the room connected 
with the library, and around the yard, and over here at a 
man's named Hawkins. 
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Q. What were you doing there? 

A. I was looking at a pair of game chickens — a hen and 
rooster. 

Q. Did you have anything to drink there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you have the first drink there? 

A. I do not know. I had tea and coffee there. I 
stopped there and what I drank in my boarding-house is 
a question the court will say whether I must answer it or 
not. 

Q. Have you drank any liquor to-day at all? 

A. I have got a little drink of liquor to-day. 

Q. What is the little you drank ? 

A. I had three drinks. 

Q. Do you swear that is all you had to-day ? 

A. That is about all I got to-day. 

Q. What did you drink ? 

A. Two whiskies and a glass of porter. 

Q. Any beer? 

A. Xo; the whiskies were what they call hot-stuff or 
cocktail, I believe they call it. 

Q. Is the organization known as the Mollie Maguires a 
criminal organization? 

A. Yes; a most notorious criminal one. 

Q. And yon belonged to it and knew it as such ? 

A. I did belong to it and knew it as such, and did long 
before I left it. 

Q. And before you joined it ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. Do you swear to that ? 

A. I do swear that, as to the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians, I thought it a Catholic beneficial society, and harm- 
less when I joined it. 

Q. How soon did you learn it was a criminal organiza- 
tion? 

A. It was sometime afterwards. 
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Q. Will you flx the time? 

A. I hiive 'earned it to my grief that it was a criminal 
organization at the time of the James and the Jones mur- 
der and the Sanger murder. ■ 

Q. When did yon learn it was a criminal organizatitMi ? 

A. The first I knew upon the burning of Jackson's 
Patch. 

Q. What year was it ? 

A. In 1873; the latter part of the year. 

Q. When did you go to Ireland ? 

A, In 1874. 

Q. Were you a member when you went to Ireland ? . 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Were yon expelled from the organization? 

A. Well, I do not know whether I was ex()ellefl or not, 
but Jack Kehoe got me done away with in Si*huylkill 
county in 1875, and I know I had enemies in the whole 
order. 

Q. Did you go back into the organization ? 

A. No, sir. I came to prison ailer that. 

Q. That was where you reforme<l ? 

A. I reformed a little before that, but 1 ^'a.n a little bit too 
late. 

Q. When you were a witness in your t)wn <^ase did you, 
or not, swear that you had been a menilier of the organ i* 
zation and had been expelled fn>m it, an<i was taken into 
membership? 

A. I did not ; if you will let me I will give you an ex- 
planation. At the time that I lell Shenandoah and took 
[lassage for Europe 1 was body-master of the Shenandoah 
division of the Ancient Onier of Hibernians up until 
that time, then I severed ray connection with them, and 
when I came back from Europe they had a new party or- 
ganized in Shenandoah, and I found they had some ani- 
mosity to me and were enemies to me. I spoke to Mc- 
Parian, and he told me and I was advised by others that 
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I was in clanger there, and I went to Barney Dolan ; dur- 
ing my time in Earope, Kehoe was elected county delegate, 
and I went to Barney Dolan and told him my situation, 
and he said the best thing I could do was to join, and I 
said he knew they did not want me in Shenandoah, and 
I told him also that John Kehoe did not want me any 
more, and he asked me the reason why, and I could not 
tell him. He gave me a card and said it was good any- 
where I presented it, and I gave it to William Calahan of Ma- 
hanoy Plane, and was a member there in the fall of 1874 
and in 1875, and there is where you have it that 1 was 
expelled, and I joined it again. I was not expelled. 

Q. Then you tried to join it again ? 

A. And did. I was successful. 

Q. You joined again ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At the time you rejoined the association you knew it 
was a criminal organization? 

A. I knew it was bad to a great extent, but it was for 
ray own personal safety and to keep myself in good stand- 
ing amongst the party ; that is what I rejoined it for. 

Q. You say that while you were a member of the organ- 
ization you prevented one crime ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what that was ? 

A. That was the attempt to be made upon Jackson's 
Patch to burn it down, and shoot and kill a man by the 
name of, I think it was Whalen, and a man by the name 
of Ed. something. I do not remembnr what his name 
was. 

Q. Tell me how you found out that crime was to be com- 
mitted ? 

A. I found it out from Dennis Donnelly and Philip 
Nash. 

Q. Tell us what you did to prevent the crime ? 

A. I went to John McDonnell from Mahanoy City, who 
was a party in the afiair, and begged not to have it done. 
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Q. What WW your reason ? 

A. Becaaoe I did not want toRec sach a baman slaui^hter 
and destruction of property* 
Q. Toil did not want to b»»iM ? 

A. I did nf>t want to nee Ruch a destrucTtion of men, 
women, and furnitnre as there would have been probably. 

Q» When was it ? 

A. It wa» alnmt the 28th of October, or November, 
1873, that the attack was to be made. 

Q. And it wan after that you tried to rejoin the organi- 
zation ? 

A. Yes, sir ; it was. 

Q. That organisation had a charter granted by this 
C?<)mmonwealth? 

A. There is a charter for the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians. 

Q. There is nothing in the constitution or by-laws that 
com))els you to commit crime ? 

A. There is nothing in that which guides the onler; it 
is just as much for any f>ther society a*« for the guidanc'f of 
the order as I know. 

C^. The crime's were (K>mniitte<l not by virtue of lhec<m- 
stitution or by-laws, but by mmie arningtMiient among 
themselves? 

A. 1 never knew them to hold the constitution or bv- 
laws as their guide in that order in my time. 

Q. Did you hold it as your guide? 

A. Yt*?<, sir. 

Q. Did the constitution or by-law& of that organization 
tell vou to (*on(*eal this crime when vuu found out it was to 
be iH>mmitte*i? 

\. It did not. 

Q. Did it prevent you from giving information that 
these crimes were to Ik* committe<l ? 

A. It did not. 

<^. Then there were constitutional laws that you did not 
live by ? 
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A. I would not like to live up to it in that respect; self- 
preservation is the first law of nature. 

Q. You thought of that when you got into prison, did 
you not ? 

A. Well, yes ; and I was advised to it by your colleagues 
to do what 1 am doing to-day. I done what I thought 
was best between myself and man and man — for myself 
and Charles McAllister in this case. 

Q. Who were your counsel ? 

A. The party that counseled me was Mr. L'Velle. 

Q. Was Mr. Grarrett ever your counsel ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was Mr. Campbell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or I? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And they are my colleagues? 

A. It is a colleague of yours — Mr. L'Velle. I may 
have spread the word a little too broad when I said 
colleagues. 

Re-dired examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. You were arrested and chained with being accessory 
after the fact to the murder of Sanger and Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not the charge was that you had 
received those men into your house in the morning after 
the murder ? 

A. That was all the charge ever was proved against me. 

Q. That vras what you were charged with and con- 
victed ? 

A. Yes ; it was taking the revolvers from these men and 
receiving those five murderers into my bouse ; that is what 
I was tried for and convicted. 

<4. You stated that before you were tried yuu were.called 
upon by Mr. L'Velle ; was he your counsel ? 
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A. He was my advnsor at that time and aiitil tuj trial, 
and the court had him appointed to plead my ciLse, and he 
accepted it and came to me and asked me if 1 oould not 
lilip him a little money upon the matter. 

Q. 1 want to know whether he did defend you at the 
time of the trial or defend ThomaH Muulev ? 

A. When I would not give him any money he would 
not take my tv^ic ; after I refused him the fee ttien he de- 
cinetl. 

Q. Was it when Mr. L'Velle applied to you as counsel 
for Munley tlmt you Kaid you could not do anything for 
him ? 

A. Yes; I believe it was on Monday mornings the last 
Monday of the Munley trial, if I rec^ollect correct, that Mr. 
L'Velle called U|)on me. Upon the defense of Thomas 
Munley, Mr. L'Velle came to my cell and called me from 
the cell ; Mr. Irwin o|K*ned the d(K>r and brought me to a 
female cell, and the females were out at the time, and he 
said he wantcnl nie to go u|H)n the stand for the defense of 
Thomas Munley. 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Did you state at that time to Mr. L*Velle what 
knowledge you |H>Nst*s!HHl in regard to it, or did you tell 
him you could not Ik* of any assistance to him ? 

A. I told Mr. L'Velle that I i*ould not do anything for 
his client, and he pnibcd me iso far that I had to tell him 
tliat Thomas Munley was the murderer and was in my 
house that morning, an<l he quit me and told me — 
lObjecttMl to.) 

The Court : — The witness statetl that he had made a 
communication first to Mr. L*Velle; now, as the d(K>r has 
been openetl, he should have an op|K)rtunity of stating the 
facts, but we will exclude the private conversation. 

Q. State whether or not it \^'w^ in consequence of what 
Mr. L*Velle then sikid to you that you first made up 
your mind to tell what you knew about tlies^* men coming 
to your house that morning? 
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A. That brought the first notion of it into my mind. 
From his advice I saw it was the best thing I could do, 
both for myself and for other innocent men there, to tell 
the truth, and he told me — (objected to) — as soon as the 
Mollie trials were over to tell it. 

Q, Were you tried upon that offense ? 

A. I was. 

Q. With counsel appointed by the court ? 

A. Yes ; there were. 

Q. Who were your counsel ? 

A. The counsel that advocated me was Charles Brumm 
from Miners ville and Mr. Weidman ; they are both here. 

Q. Were you called as a witness in your own behalf? 

A. I was, sir. 

Q. And you were sworn ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In your own behalf you told of these men coming to 
your house that morning ? 

A. I told the whole of the facts connected with the case 
so far as I could remember on that trial— everything that 
I remembered the same as I do to-day. T told them in my 
case and when I was on trial myself. 

Q. State whether you were sworn in this court in 
another case as a witness ? 

A. I was sworn against Mrs. Hyland,but it was to know 
whether Thomas Munley was in my house at the time it 
was stated by other parties that he was in Gilberton. 

Q, You stated you joined the order in 1872? 

A. Yes, sir ; in Shenandoah City. 

Q. Who were the oi&cers at that time? 

A. John Kehoe wois Ixxly-master, and Edwaid Mona- 
ghan was secretary or book-kee|)er, and William Houston 
was treasurer. 

Q. You stiUeil in answer to a question by the delend- 
ant*s i^mnst»l that you knew of an attempted crime that 
vou attempted to prevent ; tell us when it was first ? 
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A. It was in the fall of 1873. 

C^ State what that attempted orime was ? 

A. It Wtts an attemptefl — yes, I rememl)er the name 
now — ttigo for Eclwanl Burke, of Jackson V Patch, set fire 
to the hoases they live<l in, and an they jumped out to fire 
on them, and shoot them as they eame out. I went to 
Mahauoy City to John McDonnell and tried to have this 
tiling stopped, and the night the party came to Shenan- 
doah to go and do that I uscmI all my influence, and with 
John McDonnell it was prevented, and they did not go 
there. 

Q. Tell us what was to l)e done to the property of thc'jiC 
people as they were shot and came from their homes ? 

Ah, The houses were to be set fire first and when they 
came out the party were to shoot all the Sheet Irons or 
parties they did not like. 

Q. Were they called the Sheet Iron Gang ? 

A. Yes ; they were representc<l an such. 

Q. Tell us where you learnc<hthat such an attack as that 
was to be made by the organization? 

A. From Philip Nash, Dennis Donnelly and John 
McDonnell ; they were the tliree men. 

Q. Is this the Dennis Donnelly you learned it from ? 
(Indicating the defendant.) 

A. Yes ; the prisoner is the man I learned it from. 

(^ What {Kisition did he occupy ? 

A. He was an officer — I think he ^vas a bodv-master. I 
understood him to be a bodv-roaster at that time. 

Q. Of what division ? 

A. Of Raven Run. I do not know what it might be 
called, and I was body*master at the same time in Shenan- 
doah. 

Q. What was Philip Na^^h ? 

A. I think he was an ordinary member or committee 
man. I do not know what at that time. 

Q. Was there anybody else came to Shenandoah ? 
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A. I was not much acquainted with the order at the 
time, but there was a good many divisions who had repre- 
sentatives there — some fifteen or twenty who might come — 
Chris. Donnelly was in Mount Laffee and they did not 
come; they assembled in different parts of the town, a 
great many at my house at the time of the Jackson's Patch 
affair. 

Q. How many assembled in Shenandoah to go to attack 
Jackson's Patch ? 

A. I do not know ; there was some at the depots and 
some came to my house. 

Q. How many were there that night ? 

A. I suppose about two hundred, or one hundred and 
fifty people, about that. 

Q. Who was the county delegate at that time ? 

A. Barney Dolan. 

Q. Was this meeting called by the county delegate? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it so stated in Mie order at the time ? 

A. I do not know. There was a meeting for the attack 
on Jackson's Patch, and the party I found anxious to get 
the thing done up was Philip Nash, Dennis Donnelly and 
John McDonnell of Mahanoy City. 

Q. Were Nash and Donnelly present on the night the 
attack was to be made ? 

A. Yes ; they were in Shenandoah. 

Q. Did Barney Dolan, the county delegate, come to the 
meeting ? 

A. He did not. 

Q. State whether the men dispersed and went home 
without making the attack ? 

A. They dispersed and all went away from there Mrithout 
making the attack. 

Q. You state<l that you rejoined the order after you re- 
turned from Europe by getting a card from Barney Dolan 
to William Calahan ? 
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A. Yes, to John Kehoe ; and be ( Keboe) exchani^i 
cards and gave me one to Calahan. 

(^ You gave that to Calahan and became a member 
of his division ? 

A. Yes; that was sometime before Christmas^ 1873; 
I do not know exactly. 

Q. How long did you continue a member of his divi- 
sion? 

A. Until the 1st of the following April, or it wa.s in 
1874. 

Q. And then continued into 1875? 

A. I continued until in April, 1875; I CM>ntinue<i a 
member in gtxKl standing with Calahan. I went to (^ala- 
han and reported to him to enuse my name from tlie l>ooks, 
as I Mras going to withdraw as a member ; that my feelings 
were all right, and he should not consider me as an enemy 
of the order, but to take mv name off. I was friendlv 
with the order, and did all I could and more than I was 
asked to keep in friendship with^the onler, but I did not 
have tlieir good-will, and I had to flee from ^M*huylkill 
county, in the winter, when I knew they were after my 
life, and I had to stop in Luzerne county until the arrests 
were made and the attack was made ufxin the order, and I 
was arrested afterwartls. 

Q. State what ccmversation it was that took place* in the 
bar-room that morning when they came in from the 
kitchen ? 

A. The conversation was lietween Jamen O'Donnell and 
Thomas Munley, Charles 0*Donnell, James McAllister 
and Michael Doyle, to James McParlan, or McKenna, and 
Thomas Hurley, that they ha<l made a clean job of it at 
Raven Run, and that they had shot the man ; that they 
only intended to shoot one, but through some interference 
it was that this second man had Iteen shot, and thev con- 
tested to know who would have the honor of doing the 
job. ** Friday" O'lXmnell and Thomas Munley and James 
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McAllister were the parties that were nearest SSanger at the 
time of him getting into some house, attempting to get in at 
some back door, I suppose ; and Munley said that he had 
got into the house only for him ; that he met him the 
quickest at the door ; and that James O'Donnell said that 
he could not escape him, that he was right at the fence, and 
McAllister took the wrong track and made for another 
door, and the man did not go for that door ; and James 
O'Donnell and Thomas Munley fired at this man when he 
fell, and when they met him at the back door, I suppose, 
of some house, and they fired into him there ; and in fiict, 
the parties used to get up and talk altogether, and you could 
not tell the whole of the conversation. Michael Doyle and 
Charles McAllister stated that they were back by some 
old truck, or wagon-road, or timber, keeping back some 
other party that was coming around. Thom&s Munley 
said that he fired upon some long son of a so-so, and Doyle 
said it was Bob Heaton ; and McAllister said he did so 
and so, and how he reinforced him and assisted him, and 
fired also ; but I could not tell who led the conversation, 
but their points I do remember. I was sitting back in a 
rocking«-chair listening to the party. 

Q. What was said about the men that was there ? 

A. There was a crowd of men sitting there, and he fired 
into them and scattered them away, and chased them away 
from the place; and he said he had to laugh at the Buckey 
Donnelly running away with his crooked-heel boots. 

Mr. Whitehouse objected that any declarations made 
after the murder was committed, in the absence of the 
prisoner, are not evidence as to him. 

Mr. Kaercher : — We have a right to have the whole 
conversation as it was drawn out upon cross-examination. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M. 

E. D. YORK, 
Official Stenographer. 
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Wednbuday, November 2191, 1877. 

Morning Semon. 

Court ojteucd at 9 A. M. 

Nicholas Purcell sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher* 

Question. Where were you working on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1875? 

Answer. At Raven Run. 

Q. Do you rccx)llect the morning that Sanger was killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I)o you know Dennis Donnelly, the defendant? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see him that morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Ci. Whereabouts? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, it was near the pow- 
der-house, on the Mammoth road. 

Q. What time did you get there? 

A. 1 got there al)out twenty minutes U^fon* st^veu oVlo(*k. 

(|. Was Donnelly there when you got there? 

A. I cannot tell vou whether he was ahesid of me, or 
not. I did not notice him any more than any other man. 

Q. You saw him there at the pum|>-house? 

A. Yc*s; near it. (Witnervs indiititi's cm map.) Along 
side of the Mammoth rfiad, to the right of the rfmd as you 
go down. 

Q. Was he htanding or sitting? 

A. 1 could not swear whether he was sitting or standing. 

Q. Did you notice any men on the road as you came up ? 

A. When 1 came down irom my house, which i^ situ- 
ated in the middle of the patch, like, near Weevifs, I 
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turned into the Mammoth road ; I was going to wait for 
the powder-man to give me some powder ; the track was 
to the left of me^ and I turned off to the right of the 
powder-house. 

Q. Did you see any men there ? 

A. I saw two men, — strangers; I thought they were 
looking for work. They were in their clean clothes. 

Q. Had you any acquaintance with them ? 

A. No, sir ; never. 

Q. Do you know James O'Donnell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Charles O'Donnell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Thomas Munley? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or James McAllister? 

A. No, sir ; I have never seen them, to my knowledge. 

Q. Or Michael Doyle ? 

A. I knew him when a boy. 

Q. How long was he gone away from that place ? 

A. I think it was two or three years. 

Q. Was he one of the men there that morning ? 

A. No, sir ; I could not swear to that, 

Q. You recollect of seeing Dennis Donnelly near the 
powder-house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know where he lived in the patch ? 

A. Yes; he lived in the upper patch; I could not tell 
you on this map. 

Q. Where were those two men that you saw ? 

A. I was sitting down at a stump there, myself, and an- 
other man by the name of Nicholas Purcell, and I was 
talking about his family, and these men came up, and one 
fellow jumped up and he hallooed, " Clear, you sons of 
bitches !" and I did not know what was the matter. 

Q. You did not see the men until they b^an to fire? 

A. No, sir. 
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QroM-^xammaHon by Mr, OampMl. 

• 

Q. What time in the morning was it that you saw Don- 
nelly near the powder-hoiute? 

A. That was about twenty minutes before Mven I got 
there. 

Q. What time do the parties generally go to work there? 

A, Seven o'clock. 

Q. Was Donnelly in his working-clothes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What way would Donnelly come from where he 
lived to his work — past the powder-bouse? 

A. No, sir ; he had to pass down the street 

Q. Was it on his regular road to hia work where you 
saw him? 

A. Any man that wanted |)owder had to go where he 
was for powder. 

Q. You did not think it strange to see him there that 
morning ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not pass any more opinion upon him 
that morning than any other man. 

(^. Did you see anylxxly elw there that morning? 

A. There is generally ten or twenty men there. 

il. It was not an uncommon thing for you to see men 
near the fMwder-house when you went to work ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. They had to go there when they wanted jwwder? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Donnelly worked in the mines and used powder? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he have his kettle with him that morning? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kaen*her.) Did you »ee him have a kettle? 

A. No, sir ; I could not swear to that. 

Dr. a. B. Sherman recalletl on behalf of the Common- 
wealth* 
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Direct examination by Mr, Kaereher. 

Question. State whether you impaneled a coroner's jury 
for the investigation of the eircumstanoes attending the 
death of Thomas Sanger? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you swear the witnesses ? 

A. I did. 

Q. State whether this defendant, Dennis Donnelly, was 
sworn as a witness ? 

A, He was. 

Q. Tell us what he said upon that occasion before the 
coroner's inquest ? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kaercher : — The purpose of the offer is ti> show 
the declarations of the defendant. 

A. I questioned him as to where he was, and he said 
that he was sitting at the powder-house. I asked him if 
he saw any strange men about that morning, and he said, 
not until they began to fire. When they began to fire 
they fired at him. 

Q. Fired at Donnelly ? 

A. Yes ; and said to him, as they fired, '^ Clear out of 
here, you sons of bitches.*' 

Q. The defendant made use of that language at that 
time? 

A. Yes ; he said that the party said so to him. I asked 
him if he knew any of them, and he said that he did 
not. I asked him if he would know them if he saw them 
again, and he said he would not. 

Q. Did he say anything upon the question of threats ? 

A. Never heard any threats against Sanger or any 
other person. 

Q. He said so ? 

A. Yes ; that is, any other party around the mine, as I 
understood it. 
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Q. He said thej were strangerH, and he would not 
know them if he saw them again ? 

A. Yoh; they were AtningerR, and he would not know 
them if he saw them again. 

Q. When was he examined ? 

A, U|)on the 2d of September, 1875. The investiga- 
tion commenced on the 2d of September, and Dennis Don- 
nelly was the first witnew examined. 

Q. Did he say how many men there were? 

A. That I cannot answer; I do not reoolh*ct whether 
he stated the number of men or not. 

CroM-examined by Mn V Ydle. 

Q. You were deputy coroner? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you summon your jury from tlie body of the 
county ? 

A. I don't know exactly what vou mean bv that term. 

Q. Were your jurors citizens of Schuylkill a>unty ? 

A. I am unable to say that. 

Q. Do you not know that you ha<I sonic jurors from 
Columbia county on that jury ? 

A. I aflerwanls learned that one was from Columbia 
county. 

Q. A resident of that county ? 

A. I did not know it at the time, however. 

Q. What was the decision of the jury ? 

(Objecte<) to by the Commonwealth.) 

Q. Patrick Daley was cxamine<l a*^ a witness before the 
inquest ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. By you ? 

A. Y(«, sir, 

Q. Did you ask Patrick Daley all about his where- 
abouts that morning? 
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A. I ooald not say positively whether I did or not 

Q. Did you have any suspici^ that Patrick Daley had 
any connection with the Sanger HWroer? 

A. Am I obliged to answer that question ? 

The Ck)URT:-^We think it is opening a wide door, 
and it is doubtful if it is testimony. 

George Ormbod sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. « 

Direct examination by Mr. Ka^ercher. 

Question. State wjiether^ or not, you were one of the 
coroner^s jury at the time of the investigation into the 
cause of the deattrpf Thomas Sanger ? 

Answer. Yes, si|^ 

Q. State whether Dennis Donnelly was sworn as a 
witness, and examined by the jury? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Tell us what he said upon that occasion, as to where 
he was, and what took place? 

A. I have only a slight recollection of what he said. 
I remember that he said he sat near the powder-house 
that morning at the time Sanger was shot, and I remem- 
ber of asking him myself whether he had ever seen these 
men before. He said not; and I asked him if he would 
know them again, and he said not. 

Q. Did he remark as to whether they were strangers, 
or not? 

A. That I do not remember. 

Q. Did he state that he had not seen them before ? 

A. Yes; and that he would not know them again. 

Q. Do you know how many he said there were? 

A. There were five men. 

Orosa-examin^dion by Mr. V Velle. 

Q. There were several other witnesses examined upon 
that occasion ? 
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A. Yes, bir. 



Q. Their testimonyjRiouotcd to about the tiame thing 
08 Donnelly's? 

(Objected to). 

Q Did he say with whom he sat, u)K>n that luoniing? 

A. I do not remember that he said that. 

Q. Did he not say he was among a cluster of ten or 
twelve people ? 

A. I think not. 

il. Did he say there was anybody vrith him ? 

A. I think not. 

il. Did he say that he was alone ? 

A. That I do not remember. He said he sat near the 
powder-house. 

il. Did not others in their testimony say that they sat 
near the powder-houne ? 

A. Tiiat I do not remember. I remember his statement 
more |)artieularly for certain reaisons. I know more about 
him than some others. 

Q. You have a great deal of feeling in this case ? 

A No, sir ; not just now. 

Q. Did he not say there were ten or twelve people wait- 
ing to get powder timt morning ? 

A. I think not ; I do not remember of his saying so. 

(^. He told you that he wanted {)owder? 

A. I do not remember him saying that. 

il. Did he tell you what he sat there for? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not ask him ? 

A. I think not ; I asked him some questions myself 

Q. Did you ask whether he was alone ? 

A. I think not; I judged what he waA doing there. 

Q. You did not ask him what he was doing at the 
powder-house ? 

A. 1 think not. 
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Jonathan Geddling sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. * 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. State whether you were one of the coroner's 
jury at the time of the investigation in regard to the death 
of Sanger ? 

Answer. Yes ; I was. 
, Q. State whether or not this defendant gave testimony 
before that jury? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he,say ? 

A. I cannot recollect but very little what he said, but 
he said something about seeing some strangers there, and I 
think he said he sat at the-powder house, or somewhere 
near the powder-house. 

Q. Did he say whether he knew these men ? 

A. I think he said that he did not know them and 
would not know them again. 

Q. Or whether he had ever seen them before ? 

A. I could not say. He said he would not know them 
again. 

Q. Did he say how many men there were ? 

A. I could not recollect. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Patrick Butler sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher^ 

Question. Where were you living on the Ist of Sep- 
tember, 1875? 

Answer. In Dean's Patch. 

Q. State where Dean's Patch is ? 

A. Between Girardville and Shenandoah. 

Q. In what direction is it from Raven Run ? 
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A. It IB south of Raven Bun. 

Q. How far? • 

A, Across the mountain up to Raven Run, I think it is 
three-fourths of a mile, or a mile. 

Q« State whether there is a traveled road or path from 
Raven Run to Dean's Patch ? 

A. Yes ; there is. 

Q. Were you a member of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians ? 

A. I was. 

Q. State by what other name the association was known ? 

A. Some called it the MoUie Maguires, and some called 
it the Ancient Order.- 

Q. When did you become a member ? 

A. On the 16th of August, 1873. 

Q, What division did you join? 

A. Under Dennis Donnelly, the defendant here. 

Q. Into what division, what was it called ? 

A. It was called the Ancient Order; I do not think it 
had any number. 

Q. What was the title by which it was generally known ? 

A. The Raven Run division, I think. 

Q. Who was tlie body-master of the Raven Run divi- 
sion at the time you joined it? 

A. Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. You said you were initiated by him ? 

A. I was. 

Q. Who was present when you were initiated into the 
Ancient Order ? 

A. John Lynett, 

Q. Anybody else ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In what manner were you initiated ? 

A. I was put upon my knees and put through what they 
call the test, and so on, like that 

(^ Whereabouts was it that this test was administered 
to you? 
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A. Right up behind the tank on the Lehigh Valley 
road at Baven Run. • 

Q. That is the water-tank near the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad ? 

A. Yes ; up in the bush there. 

Q. State how long you continued a member of the organ- 
ization ? 

A. I continued until this trouble broke out among us ; 
until the 6th of May, 1876 — I was arrested. 

Q. You continued a member down to that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you joined this order you ascertained it to be 
a criminal organization? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after you joined it did you ascertain that? 

A. About six weeks, or two months, I think, I found it 
to be criminal then. 

Q. State whether this defendant, Dennis Donnelly, to 
your knowledge, knew that it was a criminal organization ? 

(Objected to, that he can only tell what he knows and 
not what others told him.) 

Q. Do you know from anything that was said to you by 
Dennis Donnelly that he knew of the criminal character 
of the organization ? 

A. I do, sir. He asked me when I joined, and after I 
joined, if I would be afraid to shoot a man if I was sent 
to do it, and I told him I would not. 

Q. You said you discovered it to be a criminal organi- 
zation after you joined it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether that was its real character ? 

A. So far as I knew then it was. 

Q. Tell us in what manner the organization committed 
crimes ? 

A. When a man did not do right they got a man to go 
and give him a good hammering, or kill him, may be. 
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Q. Where would they select the men to do the killing 
or beating from ? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kabrcher: — ^The Commonwealth propose to 
prove by the witness upon the stand the criminal character 
of the organization of which the defendant was a member, 
in the manner and for the purpose stated in the written 
offer made by the Commonwealth in regard to the testi- 
mony of James McParlan. 

w 

Mr. (rARRETT: — ^The defendant objects for the same 
reasons as stated in the objection to the written offer in 
r^ard to McParlan's testimony. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 

Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

A. One division borrowed them from another. 

(^ State the purpose of that ? 

(Objected to.) 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant 

Bill sealetl.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

A. When there Mras a man to get licked, the men that 
belonged to the division where he lived would come to me 
to find men to go and lick that man. 

Q. State why they were taken from another division ? 

A. So thev would not he known. 

m 

Q. What was the practice of the organization in rei^ard 
to crimes in case the per|>ctrators were arrested ? 

(Objected to by the defendant as immaterial, irrelevant 
and not ooverwl by the offer.) 

The Court : — We think it is a)vered by the general 
offer, and has been decide*! by the Supreme Court in 
several cases. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSUING, [seal] 
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A. They were ready almost any time to oome down and 
swear an alibi out to save a man ; that was the practice. 

Q. Was it the practioe of the organization to raise funds 
to employ counsel to defend criminals ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you ever heard this defendant, Dennis Donnelly, 
make any statement in regard to the murder of Thomas 
Sanger, begin with the first suggestion of the kind, and 
tell us all that he said in that connection. 

A. It was in the summer of 1874, — early summer or 
spring. I was in Ix)uis Blass' saloon in Girardville. Me 
and Dennis Donnelly were there together, and Thomas 
Sanger came in there, and he said, ** Did you ever see 
Thomas Sanger?" And I said, " No," and he said, " Come 
over and I will show him to you, so you will know him 
the next time you see him." I went and looked at him, 
and that was the only time I saw him before that time, 
and he said that he was the son of a bitch that was dis- 
charging the men around the colliery and putting English- 
men and Cornish men in their places. That is all that 
took place as near as I can tell. I think Sanger came up 
and took a drink at the bar. 

Q. Who asked him to drink? 

A. Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. Was it after he told you this about Sanger that he 
invited him to drink ? 

A. Yes ; so I could have a good look at him. 

Q. State whether or not Louis Blass was at home, and 
whether you saw him ? 

A. I think he was at home that day, but I would not 
be certain. 

Q. Was that all that occurred at that time ? 

A. I think that was all, as near as I can think. 

Q. When did you next have a conversation ? 

A. I had several that I cannot think of. 

Q. Do you recollect any particular occurrence when be 
desired you to go and engage in the shooting of Sanger? 
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A. Onoe after that again he told me to oome to Wild 
Cat Run, where Larry Crane lived ; and he and Phil Nash 
and I went to Centralia, and we did not know what we 
had to do until we got there. We were to go there and 
kill a man by the name of McBriarty. 

(Objected to.) 

Commonwealth's counsel then made a written offer as 
follows : — 

** The Commonwealth propose to prove by the witness, 
Patrick Butler, that the defendant, Dennis Donnelly, in 
company with I^wrcnce Crane, Philip Nash and witness, 
at the request of Donnelly, went, in the latter part of the 
year 1874 or l>eginning of 1875, to Centralia, Columbia 
county, for the puqiose of killing one Manus McBriarty, in 
conssideration of which it was agrecil that the Centralia 
division of the Mollie Maguires should furnish men to 
murder Thomas Sanger, This for the purpose of showing 
the feeling and motives of the prisoner, and said evidence 
to be followiKl by testimony to show the contintuince of 
such malice on the |)art of the defendant against Thomas 
Sanger to the day of the killing ; and by evidence that the 
men who killed Sanger were procured to do the killing by 
Dennis Donnellv.*' 

The prisoner objects to the foregoing offer : — 

" Firai» — I}%cause the offer does not show that the con- 
spiracy to kill McBriarty in consideration of the killing of 
Sanger was ever carried out. 

**SecoruL — Ikcause it introduces, not before this court, 
nor within its jurisdiction, an iiuloi>endent crime, to the 
prejudice of this defendant. 

"7%irrf. — The evidence already on the part of the Com- 
monwealth shows the men that killet] Thomas Sanger did 
not oome from Centralia division of tiie Mollie Maguires 
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^^Fourth — ^That this defendant is not now on his trial 
for conspiracy to kill McBriatj. 

** Fifth. — That the offer does not show that the murder of 
Thomas Sanger was done for any consideration^ nor bj or 
through the organization known as Mollie Maguires. 

'' Sixth, — ^That the evidence proposed in the offer is im- 
material and irrelevant." 

The Court : — We think this offer is admissible in view 
of the ruling In the other case. 

(Exception taken by the defendant Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. Now proceed and tell us all about this occurrence in 
relation to going to Centralia ? 

A. Dennis Donnelly sent for me. I met him on Sunday, 
and he told me to meet him a certain night at Larry 
Crane's at Wild Cat Run, and to bring my pistols along if 
I had any. 

Q. When was it? 

A. I think it was in the spring of 1874^ as near as I 
can judge. I know there was about a foot of snow on the 
ground at the time, or snow on the ground any way. I 
do not recollect how much. , 

Q. Was it before or after he pointed out Sanger? 

A. Well, now I could not say, but I think it was after 
I did so, and I came to Larry Crane's house. 

Q. Where did he Uve? 

A. In Wild Cat Run. 

Q. How far from Girardville? 

A. Perhaps a quarter of a mile — between Girardville 
and Raven Run, on that line. I met Dennis Donnelly tliere 
and Larry Crane and Philip Nash, and we went down. 
No ; I did not meet Nash, but we went down to the finger- 
board. 
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Q. How fiir from Girardville? 

A. About a qoarter of a miley and there I met Philip 
Nash at hiH bouaey and we went from there, and I think 
we had some whisky there. I was not drinking whisky, 
and did not drink any, but I know the rest drank some of 
it, and we went over to the train, went to Ashland, and 
walked up to Centralia* 

Q. State whether you took any weapons along with 
you? 

A. I took a five-flhooter« 

Q. What did any of the rest take ? 

A. Philip Nash took a carbine and a six-shooter, and 
Donnelly had a five-shooter; I do not know but he had 
another small one, but I know that he had a five-shooter 
and Philip Nash had a revolver, too. 

Q. Was Crane along? 

A* Yes ; he had a revolver. 

Q. Where did yon go when you got to CentnUia? 

A, We went to Ned Curley's saloon. 

Q. Who did you meet there ? 

A. Ne<l Curley and another man from the Rappahan- 
nock. He was not a member, and he was drinking, and 
was laying one side. After a time a man came in by the 
name of Tom McCann, and I^nahan ; that was all I re- 
mem l)er now. 

Q. State whether the persons you have named were 
member* of the Mollie Maguires? 

A. Yes; they were. 

Q. Which of them were officers ? 

A. Ned Curley wan an officer — he was county delegate 
of Columbia county at that time. 

Q. What was Donnelly's |Kisition? 

A. He was my body-ma.«*ter, and Philip Nash was l)ody. 
master over Larry Crane in the Wild Cat Run division. 

Q. Were there any other officers? 

A. No, sir ; not to my knowledge. 
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Q. Tell us what was said and done at the time you were 
there? 

A. He fetched us there to — 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Before you went did Donnelly say what you were to 
go for? 

A. Not until we got on the road. 

Q. On the road what did he say ? 

A. He told us that we were going to Man us McBriarty's, 
to break into his house, take him out and kill him. He 
said that Ned Curley wanted it done, and he was going up 
to do it. We got to Ned Curley's and there was some 
whisky there, but I drank some temperance drink and 
smoked some cigars. There was conversation there until 
it was light enough to go at the work. I think it was 
about eleven o'clock when we got to Centralia. 

Q. If there was anything said about Sanger, tell us what 
was said ? 

A. Well, it was discussed there that Ned Curley told 
them if they would come — told us if we would come and 
kill Manus McBriarty — ^that he would get men to go to 
Raven Run to kill Thomas Sanger, and in return for the 

job. 

Q. Was there anything said as to who wanted Sanger 
killed ? 

A. Buckey Donnelly wanted him killed. I do not 
think any of the rest wanted him killed because he was 
the one working there — he said that — 

Q. He was the one that wanted Sanger killed ? 

A. Yes ; he allowed that he wanted him killed, because 
no Irishman could get a chance to work there — not get 
anything to do that was any good. 

Q. And Curley stated that if McBriarty was put out of 
the road that his division would furnish men to go over 
and kill Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. State whether that was before you went down to 
McBriartv's ? 

A. Yes. Ned Lenahan led us down to the houHe. 

Q. Who went down to McBriarty's? 

A. Myself, Philip Na^hy Crane and Donnelly, and len- 
ahan came down to point out the road and show U8 the 
house. We went down, and we thought we had not num- 
bers enough to attack the hoa^e, and so we backed out and 
went home and did not make the attack. 

Q. State whether upon any other occasion I)«>nnelly de- 
sired you to go and kill Sanger? 

A. He did ; on the same summer. I think that he told 
me in ljom» Blass', because he came down in the morning, 
and came down to my housi' with Pat Shaw, and haid 
we should come up ami kill Thomas Sanger — that the 
works were idle ; Heaton was not working, but Jimmy 
Kelly, his father-in4aw, and old Jimmy Nash were on 
repairs inside, ami it would be a good time to come and 
shoot him as he came to see the men. He gave Pat Shaw 
a revolver to do it, and on the same day — it was the re- 
volver that shot Pat Ileilly. 

Q. What day was it ? 

A. I could not t«*ll you. 

Q. What time of the week, — do you know? 

A. No, sir ; I don't. It was on Sunday he told me, and 
they were to go up the next morning. 

Q. And Pat Shaw was with him on that day? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you learn trom Donnelly what hap|)ened to 
Shaw that day ? 

A. I knew it myself. 

Q Were you along at the time ? 
. A. No, sir ; but I heanl of it afterwanls. 

Q. Did you learn from Dcmnelly what hap|)ened to 
Shaw ? 

A. I could not say that. I might have, but I could 
not say. 
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Q. What did happen to Shaw, if you know? 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Did you see Shaw that day ? 

A. Yes; I did. 

Q. What time ? 

A. On Sanday he came down after the shooting to see 
me — after they shot Beilly — after shooting Reilly. 

Q. State whether Shaw became intoxicated that day? 

A. Yes ; he did. I said I did not know what the fight 
was about, but I was on the road where they went to shoot 
Reilly. I went to Colorado and they went to Lost 
Creek. 

Q. Where was this man Reilly shot? 

A. I could not tell you whereabouts on the road ; he 
lived in Lost Creek. 

Q. Was it on the road from your place that Shaw went 
byReilly's? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it after Donnelly had been to you ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know what became of Shaw afterwards? 

A. He got put in jail here for it. 

Q. State whether the occurrence for which he got put in 
jail was the occurrence which happened upon the day that 
Donnelly came to your house with these men ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What was Shaw's first name ? 

A. Patrick Shaw. 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of John Gau- 
ghan? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Dennis Donnelly 
in regard to him ? 

A. Yes, sir. John Graughan was not a member of the 
Ancient Order until I had the conversation with him. I 
had the conversation before that. 
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Mr Kabrcheb: — The Comtnonwealth propose to prove 
by the witnc'ss that John Gaughan was not a member of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernian9 or Mollie Maguin*^; 
that he wan turned out of his houne by Heaton & Com- 
pany ; that the defendant, DeoniM Donnelly, in oonvem- 
tion with the witnetw, statinl that Gaughan rauKt be made 
to become a member of the organization, mi that the organi- 
sation could take up and avenge on Sanger the eviction 
of (iraughan from his house. 

Mr. L'Veixe: — The defendant's coum^l objivt that the 
declarations or conversations between the witness and de- 
fendant, relative to (iaughan, are entirely immaterial and 
irrelevant in this case, and that the evidence already given 
upon the part of the Commonwealth shows that Mr. 
Heaton was the party who directed the eviction of Gau- 
ghan. 

The Court : — I believe all we have up<m that subject 
was upon Heaton's cross-examination as to the turning out 
of this man, and re-direct upon the part of the Common- 
wealth. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. State what your conversation was with Dennis Don- 
nelly in regard toGauhgan? 

A. Ghiughan usetl to be a meml>er before I joine«i the 
order, and then he quit, and did not join the onler until 
1876. 

Q. The second time? 

A. Yes; and that was the time he was thrown out of 
his house in Raven Run — that Robert Heaton threw him 
out, and thus the difficulty got up between them. 

Q. Tell us what Donnelly said in reference to Gaughan 
being thrown out of his house? 

A. He told Gaughan, Munlcy and I that we could not 
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do anything for Ghiughan until he would join the order ; 
then he would do something for him. 

Q. What was it he said ? 

A. That they would put Sanger out of the road. Gau- 
ghan blamed Sanger for putting him out of his work and 
out of his house. 

Q. And Donnelly said that they could not do anything 
for Ghiughan until he would rejoin the order ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And this conversation took place between you ? 

A. James Munley, Dennis Donnellyi Ghiughan and I. 

Q. You said this conversation took place in 1875, after 
Gaughan had been put out of his house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was it in this conversation that Graughan 
blamed Sanger with — Dennis Donnelly being present? 

(Objected to.) 

The Court : — This is a conversation in which Don- 
nelly was present and took part 

(Evidence admitted. Exceptions taken by defendant 
Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. State what Graughan said when Donnelly was taking 
part in the conversation ? 

A. He was present at the time, and then Graughan came 
and joined the order under him — he and Mike Donnelly, 
Dennis Donnelly's brother, both on one day. 

Q. Is that all he said ? 

A. That is as near as I can think all that he said. 

Q. You say that Graughan did become a member ? 

A. Yes ; he became a member. 

Q. How soon after the conversation ? 

A. I do not think it was more than a week afterwards. 

Q. Where did you next have a conversation with Dennis 
Donnelly in regard to this murder ? 
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A* I had, before Sanger wa8 killed, a ronven»ti(»n with 
him. 

Q. When did that take place? 

A. That took place on Bamhardt*8 bridge, in Girard- 
ville. He told me then that he wan going the next week 
to get men to kill Thomas Sanger. 

Q. Were you at Tamaqua at the convention of the 
Ancient Order at that place ? 

A. YeH, Hir. 

(^. Do you re<*ollect at what time it was held ? 

A. The 25th of August, I think. 

Q. Of what year ? 

A. It wus in 1875, I think. 

Q, Do you recollect whether Donnelly was at that 
meeting ? 

A. He was. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him there ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. I might have conversation, we 
were walking around all day around town. 

Q. Do you recollei't any remark in relation to Sanger? 

A. No ; I could not say that there was anv. 

il. But in the conversation that you had on the bridge 
in Giranlvillc he state<l that he was going to get men next 
week to kill Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir ; that was right before that meeting in 
Tamaqua. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with him after the 
murder of Sanger ? 

A. I did, sir; u])on the ver}* day that he was killed. 

Q« l^|>on the day that Sanger was kille<l ? 

A. Y(^, sir. 

il. Wliereal>outs did it take place? 

A. In Tonv Munlev's cellar ; he Iive*l in one of the 
saloons in Dean's Patch at that time? 

Q. How many minutes did it take to walk from where 
Donnelly lived to Dean's Patch ? 
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A. About half an hour. 

Q. Who else did you see there? 

A. I saw Michael Doyle there too. 

Q. Where did Doyle live? 

A. Id Shenandoah. 

Q. Who else was present at this conversation ? 

A. Tony Munley was in the house, but I do not know 
whether he heard what was going on or not. 

Q. You do not know whether he took any part in the 
conversation ? 

A. I do not know. He was not a member at that time. 

Q. Who else was present ? 

A. This is all I know of. 

Q. Tell us all that was said between you and Donnelly 
and Michael Doyle ? 

A. He asked me what I thought of that, — we were talking 
about the murder. A lot of men came by there with guns 
and revolvers, and I followed out on the road. They 
came to hunt the murderers, and I followed them on the 
road and went in there, and I saw Dennis Donnelly and 
Doyle. I told them to clear out or else they would be 
killed, and Donnelly said' they could go to hell, the whole 
crowd of them. He asked me what I thought of the job 
that was done that day, and I said it was a good one, *' bat 
you better get out or else there will be a job of you ; " and 
Dennis Donnelly went home and Doyle went to Shenan* 
doah, I think. He told me who done it. He told me 
that Thomas Munley, Michael Doyle, James McAllister, 
James O'Donnell and Charles O'Donnell were the men 
who were there. 

Q. Did he say who brought them there ? 

A. He said he brought them there. 

Q. Was anything said by Donnelly or Doyle where 
they had been the night before ? 

A. Yes ; Doyle asked me why I did not come down last 
night) and I said I did not know they were in the saloon 
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of Mnnlev'fi. Dnvle asked me that, and I said I did not 
know they were in the saloon, or I would have come down 
if I had known it. Michael Doyle told me that it was hiro 
that scattered the en>wd of men that were standing on the 
railroad ; that he took his pistols and told them to clear out, 
or else he would fire into them. 

Q. Did he say what they were doing at Tony Munley'e 
the night l)cfore? 

A. They were drinking there untill about one o'clock 
in the night. 

Q. Did he state where they had got the money ? 

A. He did not state to me, Doyle did not, but Pat 
Neary told me. (Objected to.) He said that the same 
party was there with them. 

Q. Who stated this ? 

A. The both of tliem — they were both there at the same 
time. 

Q. And both said it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they say that Donnelly was there that night ? 

A. They did not say that Donnelly was there that night, 
that I remember of, 

(^ Did they state anything as to who got them the 
whisky ? 

A. They <lid, 

Q. Who was it? 

A. No ; they did not any of them state who gt>t the 
whisky for them — none of them. 

Q. Was there anything said about James Munley l)eing 
present there the night liefore ? 

(Objected t4>.) 

A. They did not say anything al)out that. 

(i. State whether you were present at any other time 
after the shooting of Sanger when Dennis Donnelly tohl 
you anything about this murder? 

A« On a Sunday afterwanls. 
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Q. Who was present? 

A. James Munley^aDd it was in James Munlej's boose. 
Pat Lynett was present^ Pat Stanton, Pat Kelly, Dennis 
Donnelly and myself. There might have been more bat 
I do not remember. 

Q. State what position James Mnnley occupied in the 
order? 

A. He was our secretary. 

Q. What position did Neary have ? 

A. He was treasorer. 

Q. Were all these members of your branch ? 

A. Not all I have named. 

Q. Were they all members of the order ? 

A. Yes ; they were all members of the order. 

Q. If Donnelly said anjrthing on this Sanday in regard 
to this murder tell us what he said ? 

A. I could not do that, but it was a conversation between 
the whole of us there ; we were talking about it and James 
Munley was telling, and all the rest what they knew 
about it there. 

Q. Tell us the convnsation that ensued between you 
men there at that time? 

A. James Munley allowed that he went to work, and 
he allowed he knew there would be no work, but he knew 
the job would be done ; and Pat Lynett allowed he went 
in and loaded a wagon of coal, but he knew he would not 
be long in before the job would be done. Dennis Donnelly 
said he took his can too and went to work, but he knew 
there would be no work as soon as he said it. They were 
all telling the story, and they were all putting in a word. 

Q. What did Donnelly say as to who got the men? 

A. Donnelly told me that it was him that got the job 
done and fetched the men there. He told me that in 
Tony Munley's cellar on the night of the shooting. 

Q. And did he make the same statement on this Sunday? 

A. Yes, he did ; to the best of my knowledge he did. 
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Q. Was there anything eaid bj Mnnley what he bad 
done for the men there at the time ? 

(Objected to.) 

Q. State whether this was all one conversation ? 

A. YeSy it was ; it was altogether. 

Q. State whether in that conversation Monlqr made any 
statement as to what he had got for the men the night be- 
fore? 

A. Not there, he did not 

Q. Did he at any time, when Donnelly was present? 

A. I do not think he did. 

Q. If Donnelly made any statement as to whether he 
saw the men or not upon the morning of the mnrder, tell 
ns what he said ? 

A. He did not say anything abont that 

Q. Do you reouUect of having a conversation with Don- 
nelly after the killing of CDonnell at Wiggan's Patch in 
1876? 

A. I had. 

Q. What was that conversation ? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kaerchbb : — It is in reference to the Sanger mur- 
der — to prove declarations in reference to the murder of 
Sanger. 

A. That was on the day after 0*Donnell was shot, in 
Wiggan's Patch, tliat I had a conversation with IK*nnts 
Donnelly and John Kehoe ; we were to have a meeting 
on that day. 

Q. Tell us what this conversation was that you heard on 
the day after the killing of O'Donnell at Wiggan's Patch? 

A. We were to have a meeting in Jack Kehoc's on the 
day after that, one Saturday, I think, to the best of my 
knowledge; but we did not have any on account of John's 
friend having been killed the night before. Donnelly was 
present, and he told me that about 0*Donncll being killed 
that night, and he said they would have their revenge for 
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that, and that they would put more than one out of the 
way for that. John Kehoe told them to stop whispering 
in his house, that he did not want anything more of that. 

(Objected to.) 

Q. What did Donnelly, in regard to his having got the 
men who had gone to Raven Run ? Was there anything 
said about that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Defendant's counsel then a^ked that it be stricken out 

The Court : — We will direct that to be stricken out- 
all that took place at Kehoe's house at that time, and it is 
all withdrawn from the consideration of the jury. 

Defendant's counsel then made a written motion as fol- 
lows : — 

"The prisoner now objects to proceeding further with this 
trial, for the following reasons : — That the Commonwealth, 
under the guise of an offer which was not fulfilled, have 
introduced evidence in this trial which was irrelevant and 
immaterial, to the great prejudice of this prisoner. 

" That under an offer which deceives both the court and 
the counsel for the defense, they liave introduced defend- 
ant's statements of his intention to commit other and in* 
dependent crimes, having no connection with the case now 
on trial." 

Q. I desire to call your attention to the conversation 
that occurred at Kehoe's on the day after the Wiggan's 
Patch murder, when Dennis Donnelly was pr^nt? 

(Objected to.) 

Q. Was there or not anything said by Dennis Donnelly 
on that day as to who had procured or taken the men to 
kill Sanger? 

A. No, not there ; not about Sanger there. 

Q. Was there at any other place, on that day, such a con- 
versation had? 

A. Not to ray knowledge. Tom Sanger I do not think 
was mentioned tliat day. We all dispersed and went home. 
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(^ About the Raven Run murder, was it stated who pro- 
cured or took the men to Raven Run ? 

A. I do not think it wo^^to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kakuciieu objected to the diM'harge of the jur\% 
for the reason stated in the written motion, in writing, as 
follows : — 

** Ist. Bc*cause the reasons assigned are insufficient in law 
to warrant a dis(*harge. 

" 2d. Because the tt-j^timony given under the offer was 
struck out by order of the court, and withdrawn fn>m the 
consideration of the jury. 

" 3<1. Because the allegation (hat tlie cirnrt and counsel 
were deceiveti by the oiler is not correct in point of fact." 

(Motion to discharge the jury overruletl. Exct^ption 
taken by defendant. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

The Court: — All that the witness tt^stifitnl to having 
taken plac*e at John Kehoe*s is withdrawn from the con- 
sideration of the jury, for the reason that the witmss <lid 
not sustiiin the offer that was made in referem^ to Sanger. 
It is all withdrawn from your consideration as having no 
bearing against the defendant whatever. 

CVosS'ejnumnaiimi fcy Mr, V VMt. 

(J. What is your presc»nt employment? 

A. I am doing nothing just now. The last thing 
I worketl at was — 

Q. I ask you about the pres^Mit time? 

.v. Nothing. 

(i. Are you in the service of the Commonwealth? 

A. I do not know. I sup|M)HC I will gi>t my witness fei« 
as a witni^ss. 

Q. Where do you live at the presi*nt time? 
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A. In Philadelphia. 

Q. For how long back? 

A. Since the 4th of July last. 

Q. Have jon been emplojed at anything since you were 
in Philadelphia? 

A. I was^ as night watchman for the Beading Bailroad 
Company, and fireman for them on the road while I worked 
down there. 

Q. How long did you work ? 

A. Until three or four weeks ago. 

Q. Until you got notice you were needed here? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you leave of your own volition? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you leave to better yourself? 

A. I try to if I can. 

Q. Because you had another job in prospect? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Because you were not getting wages enough ? 

A. Yes ; because I was not getting wages enough. 

Q. And for the last three or four weeks you have not 
had employment? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long have you been in PottBville? 

A. Since last Wednesday night at nine o'clock, when I 
came here. 

Q. Were you subpcenaed to come here ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom? 

A. Mr. Franklin. 

Q. He knew where you were, then ? 

A. Oh I by Mr. Gilchrist 

Q. He knew you were in Philadelphia ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you in communication with the agency ? 

A. I will not answer that question. 
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Q. Yon most answer the question. 

(The court directed the witness to answer the qoestion.) 

A. Sometimes I am in communication and sometimes I 
am not. 

Q. Were yon in communication with Pinkerton's agency ? 

A. I used to go in and out there — ^yes, sir. 

Q. What was your business going in and oat there ? 

A. I used to go in to hear about this trial when it was 
coming off. 

Q. Was that your specific business ? 

A. Yes ; that was some of it 

Q. You had nothing else to do except to know when 
this trial was coming off? 

A. Not much more. 

Q. What was the more? 

A. I do not think it concerns this trial. 

Q. (By the court.) State what your business was. * 

A. I came in to see Mr. Franklin and his men there. 

Q. What was your business with his men ? 

A. To go in and see them. 

Q. Did you have any business ? 

A. Nothing — no business. 

Q. No business at all ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you not in their employ at any time? 

A. Yes ; when I was working for the Reading Com* 
pany, of course, if I saw anything going on, I told Mr. 
Franklin. 

Q. You were a detective? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You were a detective for a special purpose in the 
Pinkerton employ? 

A« Well, I used to send in communications. 

Q. Answer my question — were you or not ? 

A. I believe I was. 

Q. Tell me in what department of the agency your 
services were employed ? 
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A. Aroand where I worked^ sending in communications. 

Q. Hunting up criminals ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Spotting the MoUie Maguires ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Watching thieves ? 

A. Yes; if I saw a thief I would tell on him. 

Q. Were you in the employ of the agency during the 
strike? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you in the employ of the company ? 

A, Yes; of the Reading Railroad Company, in Phila- 
delphia. 

Q. Were you at Reading at all ? 

A. No, sir ; I was not at Reading. 

Q. But you were employed as a detective ? 

A. I did just anything going around. I told him what 
was going on; 

Q. Were you instructed to tell Mr. Franklin whatever 
you could see going wrong ? 

A. I was instructed by Mr. Franklin. 

Q. And he paid you specially for it ? 

A. Yes ; he paid me some for it 

Q. How much per week did he pay you or how much 
by the job ? 

A. Of course he paid me so much by the job. 

Q. How much did he pay you by the job ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Was it regulated by the importance of what you gave 
him? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have a price for all the information ? 

A. No, sir. If I spent a day to look after this thing he 
gave it to me. 

Q. How much did he give you a day ? 

A. One dollar and sixty-two cents a day. 
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Q. By the day or week or month ? 

A. By the day. 

Q. Did be give you anything for expenses? 

A. Yes; sometimes he did. 

Q. How much ? 

A. I oould not tell yoo. 

Q. How much was the highest yon ever received as 
expenses? 

A. May be five dollars at a time — I have received five 
dollars at a time. 

Q. Is that the highest amount ? 

A. No, sir; the highest I got was ten doUam 

Q. What job were you operating upon for that? 

A. He gave it to me to pay my fiune up here when I 
came up. 

Q. When was that? 

A. Last Wednesday. I had no money myseUl 

Q. Did he tell yon what you were to do ? 

A. He told me I was to be a witness upon this case. 

Q. Did yon tell him what you were to prove? 

A« Yes ; I did. 

Q. Everything yon were to prove? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Everything you have detailed in this court-house ? 

A. YeS| sir. 

(^ When did you tell him ? 

A. I do not know — long ago before I left the jail here. 

Q. In prison? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He had several conversations then with you ? 

A. No, sir ; but I suppose he got them through Captain 
Linden ; I suppose he got them. 

Q. Did you say that you had a conversation with Frank- 
lin in the prison ? 

A. No, sir ; I thought he knew about it 

Q. Did you swear that be knew before you left the 
prison? 
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A. I suppose he did. 

Q. Did you not swear positively ? 

A. I suppose so, but I did not understand myself. 

Q. But you swore that Franklin did know before you 
left the prison ? 

A. I just understood it in this way : I said I gave it to 
Captain Linden, but it slipped me and I thought Franklin 
got it by giving it to Linden. 

Q. That is the full explanation to your giving Franklin 
the information before you left the prison ? 

A. I suppose he got it through Linden. 

Q. You supposed that he got it? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. That is the only reason you swore that he got it? 

A. That is all. 

Q. How long did you reside in Schuylkill county? 
• A. I am off and on in Schuylkill county since 1863. 

Q. When did you first know of tl\e Ancient Order of 
Hibernians? 

A. In 1873. 

Q. What time in 1873? 

A. I heard of it a little before I joined it I joined it 
on the 15th of August, 1873. 

Q. Did you make a note of the day of your initiation ? 

A. I did not, but I know it. It was a holiday, and I 
can remember it. I know the 15th of August is always a 
holiday. 

Q. Is that the only holiday in the month of August ? 

A. I do not know. I suppose there were three or four 
Sundays, and they are all holidays. 

Q. Do you not know the difference between a holiday 
and a Sunday ? 

A. I do not know — ^there may be more holidays in it. 

Q. Do you not know the difference between a holiday 
and Sunday ? 

A. I suppose I do. I suppose Qod made Sundays and 
man made holidays. 
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Q. Did not God make both Sundays and holidays ? 

A. I suppose he did. 

Q. Who made the Sunday ? 

A. God made Sunday. 

Q. Are you sure of it ? 

A. I believe that. 

(^ l» the Sabbath and Sunday the same day ? 

A. I do not know. 

(^ Who made the Sabbath ? 

A. God made the Sablmth. 

Q. Do you not know that the 8th of August is as much 
a holiday in the Catholic church as the other? 

A. I do not know ; it may be. 

Q. Yon have l)een raised in the Catholic church ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you do not know that the 8th is as much of a 
holiday as the 15th? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. And you say because it was a holiday you were initi- 
ated upon that day ? 

A. It was upon the 15th of August. 

Q. You say it was on the 15th of August, because it 
was a holiday? 

A. Yes; it was upon that day I joined the Ancient 
Order. 

Q. When did you first have occasion to recollect the day 
you joined the order ? 

A. I told you before, it was a holiday, on the 1 5th of 
August, and I recollect it by that 

Q. \Vhen did you first have occasion to recollect that ? 

A. I looked back to the year and know how many years 
I was in it, and I know the month. 

Q. What time of day was it? 

A. It was after dinner, above the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road, at Raven Run. 

Q. You lived at Dean's Patch ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You continued in the order up until your arrest and 
imprisonment? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that after you had joined the order you as- 
certained its criminal character? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. How soon after you joined it ? 

A. About twenty-five minutes or an hour — right on the 
ground where I stood. 

Q. It was not six weeks, then ? 

A. Yes, it was — at that time it was ; but at the time I 
knew it was criminal, he asked me how I would like to 
shoot a man, if I was sent. 

Q. That was the reason you knew it was a criminal or- 
ganization ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you continued in that criminal organization 
from August, 1873, up to May, 1876, when you were 
arrested? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were body-master of the Raven Run division? 

A. Yes; I was body-master for a year and a half, 
about. 

Q. When were you exalted to the honorable position of 
body-master? 

A. It was in the fall of 1874, — some time in the fiiU, — 
but I cannot remember the month ; but it was in the fall 
that I was made body-master in Dennis Donnelly's place. 

Q. At a meeting? • 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you hold the position ? 

A. Until I was arrested. 

Q. Then you were body-master at the time that Mr. 
Sanger was killed? 

A. I was. 
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Q. Dennis Donnelly did not belong to your division? 

A. NoySir. 

Q« To the Raven Run division ? 

A. N0| sir; he did not 

Q. Who was body-master of the Raven Ran division ? 

A. There was no division in Raven Ran ; it moved 
down to Dean's Patch, where I got poesession of it. I 
took it down there. 

Q. Was Donnelly a member of the same local body that 
you belonged to? 

A. NO| sir; not after I took the body; he never was. 

Q. How soon after you were initiated first did you es- 
tablish a lodge in Dean's Patch? 

A. Not until he was cut off from the order, and then 
wherever the body-master was that is where the division 
claimed its name from. 

Q. Where was he cut off from the order? 

A. In Jack Kehoe's house, in the fiJl, on the day I was 
elected— in the fall of 1874. 

Q. What do you mean by cutting off? 

A. Expelled from the order. 

Q. Did you assist in his expulsion ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you one of the committee? 

A. No, sir. There was a committee, but I do not know 
who they were. I would not get leave to go into the room 
at that time, because I was not a body-master.. 

Q. Were you not in the body that expelled him? 

A. It was not a body; it was a committee. 

Q. You were not in? 

A. I was not; no, sir. 

Q. When there were charges preferred against a member, 
they went through the semblance of a trial ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And had witnesses called and gave them a fidr hear- 
ing? 
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Q. Was it not you preferred those charges against 
Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you not the witness that preferred the chaiges 
against him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not go to Tamaqua to prefer charges against 
him? 

A. I did ; but I did not prefer them. 

Q. Did you go to Tamaqua to prefer charges against 
Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. I did not prefer the charge. 

Q. Was it before the convention in Tamaqua he was 
expelled ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was appointed his successor there? 

A. I was appointed in his place when he was cut offl 

Q. Was it not in August, 1875, that they held the con- 
vention in Tamaqua? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you were not body-master until after the meet- 
ing of the convention in Tamaqua ? 

A. No such thing. I told you that it was in the fiill 
of 1874 that Dennis Donnelly was cut off and I was put 
in his place. 

Q. Where was he cut off? 

A. In Jack Kehoe's, in the fall. 

Q. Can you give us the month ? 

A. I could not. 

Q. Was it in August? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Was it in December ? 

A. I could not tell you. It was in the fall of the year 
1874. 

Q. When was Dennb Donnelly, if ever, reinstated after 
his expulsion in 1874? 
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A. He was expelled on that day for six months, and 
three dollars fine, and then in the spring of 1876 he could 
not get the money after his time was out. He oould not 
raise the money to join the branch again until he went to 
Lucerne county, and he worked there and sent down his 
money to Jack Kehoe, who sent him up his card and he 
was a member when he came back. 

Q. Did you go to Luxeme oiunty with him? 

A. I saw him there; but I did not go in company with 
him. 

Q. How do you know he sent money to Jack Kehoe? 

A. He got his card. 

Q. How do you know? 

A. Jack Kehoe told me. 

Q. And that is why you say so ? 

A. And he told me himself. 

Q. Where did he tell you so himself? 

A. He told me when he came back, and he would not 
join us, but went down to Girardville and joined. That 
was in the spring after the suspension was over. 

Q. Was the suspension in the spring of 1875? 

A. I think it was. 

Q. What time was the suspension broken in Schuylkill 
county ? 

A. I think it was in July sometime that I came back to 
work, and Dennis Donnelly came back shortly after I did. 
I saw him in Luzerne county, down in Providence. I 
think it was in June sometime. 

Q. Were you and he working in Luzerne county ? 

A. I do not know where he was working; but he came 
down on Sunday to visit us. 

Q. Do you know when he returned from Luzerne 
county ? 

A. No, sir; but I know he came down about a week 
after I did. 

Q. How do you know ? 
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A. I a&y he came down about a week after I did, and 
perhaps before. I do not know exactly. That is as fiir as I 
can give you. 

Q. You returned about July ? 

A. I think so. 

Q. What time in July ? 

A. If I am right, I think I went to work in Lost 
Creek about the 11th of July, and I was one of the first 
men who went to work after I came back. 

Q. Did you see Donnelly before you went to work ? 

A. No, sir ; but shortly after. Any how, he came hack. 

Q. Who was your successor or your representative in 
charge of your body in your absence ? 

A. Nobody. 

Q. Had the body dissolved ? 

A. No, sir ; it was there when I came back — ^pretty 
near the whole of us were gone. 

Q. Did you re-organize aft;er you came back ? 

A. Yes ; when we came back. 

Q. Right after that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the old officers ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were the officers left in charge? 

A. We did not leave any ; they all came up with as ex- 
cept Pat Neary. 

Q. Then you transported the body to Luzerne county ? 

A. No, sir ; we just had the the goods and went up. 

Q. Did you organize any lodge up there ? 

A. No, sir; we had the preference to join up there if 
we wanted to. 

Q. Who gave' you the preference ? 

A. We took it ourselves. We have the permission to 
go into places where there is a meeting held. 

Q. By what means ? 

A. When we have the goods and paas-word. 
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Q. Without any card ? 

A. Not for a vbiting member. 

Q. Did you visit any lodges while you were up there ? 

A. YeSy sir. 

Q. Did you visit several ? 

A. No, sir; but one, 

Q. Where was Neary ? 

A« He was at home. 

Q. Where was he when you returned ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Did he assist to re-organiae the lodge with you T 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. As treasurer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. C!an you tell us the day of the re-organiMtioo of 
your lodge at Dean's Patoh ? 

A. When we came back and got our first pay we all 
went into the hall and paid out money to raise it up again. 

Q. What time were you pud ? 

A. I think in August — ^I suppose so. 

Q. When you all went and paid your does? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom ? 

A. Into the branch. We paid Pat Neary. 

Q. He was the treasurer of the branch? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Buokey Donnelly belong to the order ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How do you know but he belonged to another 
branch ? 

A. I knew when a man was a member when I was in 
the order by the signs and pass-words. 

Q. How oflen did they change the signs and p ass words 
in the order ? 

A. Every three months. 

Q. How did you get the paeswoida~how leag wars yott 
in lAieme county? 
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A. I guess it was about two months. 

Q. Were the same pass-words in use when you returned 
as you took with you in Luzerne county ? 

A. I think we had the same thing back as we took up 
with us. I think it was pretty near run out when we came 
back. 

Q. How soon after you came back ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Can you tell us the pass-word you had when you left? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the one you got when you returned ? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Was the pass-word you got when you returned the 
last pass-word you had ? 

A. No, sir; not the last one I had. I had quite a 
number, but I could not remember a quarter of the pass- 
words I ever had. 

Q. Could you remember the last pass-word ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you remember that you gained admission with 
half of the pass-words ? 

A. No, sir; but I had it all by heart then when I 
gained admission to the Mollie Maguires, but I have for- 
gotten it by now. I wish I had forgotten the Mollie 
Maguires. 

Q. Did you have them all by heart when you were in 
the order ? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. You found it necessary to do that in order to know 
them? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the pass-word changed three or four times every 
year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that would give you about twelve pass- words in 
the three yean you belonged to it ? 
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A. Oh, no. 

Q. How maoy pass- words did you have ? 

A. We got them every three months. 

Q. Did you commit them all to heart? 

A. Yes, sir; while they were going. 

Q. You cannot repeat from memory any one of those ? 

A. I could remember some of them, but I could not tell 
what quarter they were for. 

Q. You knew what they were for, did you not ? 

A. In those days. 

il Did you not know they were to give access to the 
lodge? 

A. Yes, sir; and there were other pass-words for other 
purposes too. 

Q. Were they exclusively to enter a lodge? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. For all purposes of recognition ? 

A. Yes ; when you had the pass-words you could know 
any of the members. 

Q. They were for all purposes of alliance and defensive? 

A. Some were for defensive, and some for other pur* 
poses. 

Q. You say that Donnelly came to your place, to 
Dean's Patch, in the &11 of 1874, and that he had the 
revolver with which Pat Shaw shot Reilly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What lime was it ? 

A. On Sunday. I did not say it was in the fall — either 
in the summer or fall. 

Q. Do you think tlie summer is the fall ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know the seasons of the year? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know the fall season of the year? 

A. I do. 

Q. What is the fall season of the year — what montlts 
constitute it? 
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A. October, September and November. 

Q. What time in the fall did Donnelly oome to yonr 
place, with a revolver ? 

A. It was not in the &11 — in the summer. 

Q. Was it in the summer? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. In June. 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. In July ? 

A. I could not tell you ; I know it was in hot weather 
or summer. 

Q. It was in one of the three months ? 

A. Tes ; but I could not tell which one of the three 
months, it was so long ago. 

Q. Do you know when Shaw was tried ? 

A. I do not remember now. 

Q. Do you not know that Shaw was tried in January, 
1875? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. But you swore it was in the summer of 1874 that 
Beilly was shot ? 

A. That is to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Did you not swear positively awhile ago that it was 
in the summer he was shot ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge it was. 

Q. Did you not swear positively ? 

A. I do not think I did. 

Q. Did you not swear positively it was not in the fall ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge it was in the summer 
months. 

Q. Did you swear positively it was not in the fall he 
was shot ? 

A. It was not in the &11. 

Q. Tou are satisfied it was not in the fall ? 

A. Yes ; I am. 

Q. Was it in the spring he was shot ? 
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A. Noy sir. 

Q. Was it in the winter ? 

A. I answered your question ; I say, to the best of my 
knowledge, it was in the summer he was shot. 

Q. Do you know what term of imprisonment he got? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you not know that he got three years ? 

A. I do not know it 

Q. Do you swear you did not know it? 

A. Yes ; I do. 

Q. Did you see the shooting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you a witness upon the ease ? 

A. N0| sir. 

Q. How near the shooting were you ? 

A. In Colorado, and he was shot in Lost Creek. 

Q. How do you know it was the revolver that shot 
Reilly? 

A. Reilly's wife had the drum of the revolver after it 
Tell out of the pistol, and she kept it until her husband 
became a member, and gave up the drum, and it went back 
to Dennis Donnelly. I saw Dennis Donnelly give him 
the revolver that day, and it was to shoot Sanger in the 
morning, and he went up and had some words with Reilly, 
and shot Reilly. 

Q. So he did not shoot Sanger, nor did Donnelly con- 
trive the shooting of Sanger in 1874? 

A. No ; he was not shot, but he was contriving to do it. 

Q. Did you not aid and assi^st him ? 

A. I did not say I did not. 

Q. Did you not aid and assist him in the perpetration 
of everything to shoot Thomas Sanger in 1874? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did he not ask you for men ? 

A. He did. 

Q. You were the body-master? 
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A. Yes ; but I did not send them. 

Q. Is not the demand made apon the body-master for 
men when there is a job to be done ? 

A. He never asked me in the world for a man. 

Q. Is not the demand made upon the body-masters? 

A. It is sometimes. 

Q. All times ? 

A. Not all times. 

Q. Is not the body-master the man who selects the men? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who selects them ? 

A. Any prominent member in the organization could 
do it just as well as the body-master. Any man that is 
smarter and wants to commit more crimes. 

Q. Did you hear McParlan's testimony ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You knew he was a member ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not know that he said they were always 
selected by the body-masters ? 

A. I did not know that. 

Q. The demand is not always made upon the body- 
master, is it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you say that any man in the order can select 
them? 

A. Men that are used to do that kind of work, you 
know. 

Q. They were prominent in the order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Prominent in crime? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then the party selected has to go ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not select the men to go to Centralia? 

A. How could I when I was not body-master ? 
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Q. Then you oould not because you were not body- 
master? 

A« I oould if I wanted to, but I did not select them. 

Q. I asked you whether or not yon selected the men 
who went to Centralia, and you replied, '' How could I 
when I was not body-master ?" 

A. I did say that 

Q. Explain that. 

A. Plenty of members outside of the body-matter 
done it. 

Q. Did you not select the men to go to Centralia ? 

A. No, sir ; I had no ill feeling against Manus McBriarty 
or Tom Sanger. 

Q. What was the reason you went ? 

A. I do not know what reason I had. 

Q. Who selected you ? 

A. Dennis Donnelly. He was my body-master at that 
time. 

Q. That was in 1873? 

A. I think it was in the spring of 1874. 

Q. And you went to Centralia ? 

A. I did, sir. 

Q. What time of night did you get there? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, about eleven o'clock. 

Q. Did you go through Ashland ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Philip Nash had his rifle upon his shoulder? 

A. No, sir ; he had it slipped down the leg of his pants, 
it was too big to carry good. 

Q. Were the people still up ? 

A. Yes ; we went and had a drink. 

Q. Did you go right straight to Centralia ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long were you in Centralia before you went to 
McBriarty's? 

A. Perhaps two or three hours. 
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Q. What hour in the morning did 70U go toward 
McBriarty's ? 

A. I do not know ; it was dark yet 

Q. How many were down there ? 

A. Five of us : Dennis Donnelly, Philip Nash, Lany 
Crane, myself and Ned Lenahan. 

Q. How far was McBriarty's house from Curley's ? 

A. It might have been two hundred yards. 

Q. Was McBriarty living in the borough of Centralia ? 

A. He was where they showed me — where Ned Lenahan 
showed me. 

Q. McBriarty lived in Freek's house ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know whether the cottage is on the hill ? 

A. I think it was on the road that leads to Mount 
Carmel. I think it was on the Mount Carmel road. 

Q. Everything was still and dark when you went toward 
there? 

A. It might be a moonlight night. 

Q. Did you go to the front of the house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But made no attack on the house? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Because you thought yourselves not strong enough ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many houses were there in the block there ? 

A. I could not tell you. 

Q. Are there not only two houses ? 

A. I do not know how many houses are in the block ; 
it was not in the company block but in the borough ; that 
is the house I was shown. 

Q. Do you know what McBriarty was doing ? 

A. I think he was an engineer at Freck's. 

Q. And you say that in the spring of 1874 McBriarty 
lived on the Mount Carmel road, in the borough of Cen* 
tralia? 
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know whether he lived there or not 

Q. When did you ascertRio that McBriarty wan the 
party you were going to attack ? 

A. From Dennis Donnelly^ on the road going np there ; 
he said we were going up to Larry Craned house oo a 
certain night of the week. 

Q. Did you refuse to go ? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did he tell yoo what you were going for ? 

A. I do not think be did. I oould not tell yoa what he 
told me. He met me in Larry Crane's house. 

Q. Is that all he told you? 

A. He might have told me more. I do not remember 
what else. 

Q. Did he tell you to bring a revolver along? 

A. Yes ; I never went without that 

Q. Ton never carried your revolver except when you 
were on a job? 

A. I did, sir ; many a time. 

Q. I>id you always carry your revolver since you joined 
the order or until you left it ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And without the instruction of Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And when you were body-masteri too ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever carry more than one ? 

A. No, sir ; not unless some one gave me one to cany. 
I never carried but one revolver on a job, if you call it a 
job. 

Q. Do you not call it a job? 

A. Yes ; certainly, I do. 

Q. You know John Gibbons in prison here aad Frank 
McAndrew ? 

A. Yes, sir; I know them welL 
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Q. How long were you in prison ? 

A. Nine months and one day. 

Q. Do yon read and write ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You bad writing materials in prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You received some letters ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And wrote some to some of the prisoners ? 

A. Well, I wrote some. 

Q. Did you have any communication with any of the 
prisoners while you were in prison in relation to the con- 
viction of these prisoners ? 

A. I do not know. I might have. I wrote to John Oib- 
bons. 

Q. Did you write to any others ? 

A. To Jack Deane once. 

Q. To any others ? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Did you only write two letters? 

A. I do not know whether there was anything concern- 
ing him in it. 

Q. You only wrote two letters? 

A. I wrote lots of letters. 

Q. Upon this subject ? 

A. Yes; as much as I know. I might have written 
more — scraps. 

Q. Who were the other confidants you had in the 
prison ? 

A. I do not know as I had any more. 

Q. Do you not know you wrote other letters beside 
those? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You are not sure you did not? 

A. No ; I am not. 

Q. Did you send them by mail ? 
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A. Noysir. 

Q. How did yon send them ? 

A. Same as I sent around to Jack Kehoe. 

Q. Then yon did write to Jack Kehoe ? 

A. Yes ; I was asking him about that ten hundred dol- 
lars bail. 

Q. By whom did you send those letters ? 

A. By the other prisoners sweeping around the doors. 

il. You had no confidential me&sengers ? 

A. No, sir. 

(J. Sot did you direct your corre^^pondent to be very 
careful who they gave your letters to ? 

A. Yes ; I did sometimes before I came out 

Q. Who was the Jiarty you directed those letters to be 
sent through ? 

A. I could not tell you that, but I remember one day I 
sent one by John McDonald around to Jack Kehoe. 

Q. John McDonald was a convict? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he a Mollie Magnire? 

A. I think not ; he was in for a mnrder trial, I think. 

Q. You did not make up your mind that you could not 
trust Mose Junes, because he was an Irishman ? 

A. I know he would carry them for me. 

Q. Did you not state in those letters that your corre- 
spondents should be very careful and not give them into the 
hands of Mose Innes ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you not direct that those letters should be sent 
by Mike? 

A. I sent some by Mike. 

Q. Or through Mr. Beyerle? 

A. When I wrote out of prison. 

<{. Then, Mr. Beyerle and Mike are the only ones you 
could trust as oiBcers of the prison, were they? 

A. I gave letters to Mose Innes, too. 
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first? 

A. Thirty-two, and waa there until I came col on the 
stand. 

Q. Did you visit other prisoners ? 

A. N0| sir. 

Q. Did you ever visit the Hon. J. J. Slattery in his 
cell? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or Lawlor in his cell ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Never visited the cell of Lawlor or Slattery ? 

A. Never, sir. 

Q. Never was in their cell ? 

A. Never to go from my cell and go back again. 

Q. Did you occupy the same cell with them? 

A. Yes; after I came out upon the stand. 

Q. Before you came out upon the stand ? 

A. Then, I did not. 

Q. You never went into Lawlor's cell or Slattery's be- 
fore you went upon the stand? 

A. Yes ; I say that. 

Q. Then, after that, you occupied the same cell with 
them? 

A. Yes; about a month afler that. 

Q. You were a member of the same happy family ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were the only three were there ? 

A. We had another man part of the time. I bdieve he 
was from New York. 

Q. How long was he there ? 

A. I do not know. I think a month or six weeks. 

Q. It was inconvf^ntent for him to be in with you 
there? 

A. No, sir. 

(Recess for half an hour.) 
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Afternoon Seaaion. 

Patrick Butlkb on the stand. 

CroU'txaminaiion 6y Mr. V VtUt (continued). 

Q. (fl[anding witness paper.) Is that your handwriting ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect to whom you wrote that ? 

A. I wrote it to John Gibbons. 

Q. When did you write this letter? 

A. When I was in prison — ^after I came out on the 
stand. 

Q. With whom did you send this letter to Gibbons ? 

A. I think it was a boy named Boyle. 

Q. What was his first name? 

A. Hugh, I think. 

Q. Where is he now ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you say to Gibbons that if he would squeal 
you would get Captain Linden to have his sentence 
commuted ? 

A. I did not. I did not say that, but I will tell you what 
I did say: that I would help him all I could if he would 
come out and clear himself as some of the others did. 

Q. Did you tell him that you know Linden would talk 
to the judges and get his sentence rc<luccd ? 

A. I do not know whether I did or not. I might have 
told him a many a thing, so far as that is concerned ; that 
did not amount to anything. 

Q. Did Captain Linden tell you to have such a conver- 
sation with Gibbons ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Or with any others? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with Captain Linden 
ataU? 
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A. Yes; many a time. 
Q. About getting Gibbons to squeal? 
A. I did not, as I remember of. 

Q. Did you write this : " I was talking to Captain 
Linden about you yesterday. I told him to try and do 
what he could for you, and he said he would see the judges 
and try and have your sentence cut short " ? 

A. I might have said so. I do not remember of Captain 
Linden saying that at all. 

Q. Then you said what was not true if you wrote that? 
A. I think I did. 

Q. You wrote that yourself (Handing witness letter.) 
Did you write that? 
A. Yes; I wrote that. 

Q. Then you had no authority to say to Gibbons from 
Linden that he would see the judges and have the sentence 
cut short. 

A. No, sir; I said that of my own accord. 
Q. You wrote in that letter a deliberate lie? 
A. It seems so. 
Q. Not what it seems ? 
A. I did. 

Q. Did you not know at the time you wrote it that it 
was a deliberate lie ? 

A. I was trying to have him come out. 
Q. Did you not know at the time you wrote that to him 
that you wrote a deliberate lie? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What induced you and what motive had yon in 
making such a lie ? 

A. Because Gibbons wrote to me, and told me he would 
squeal himself. 

Q. Where is that letter ? 

A. I do not know. I tore it up in prison. 

Q. Did you show that letter to Captain Linden ? 

A. No; I did not. He wrote to me on the rim of a 
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newspaper to this effect, and Mose Innis and Michael saw 
it. Michael the keeper carried the paper from him to roe, 
and he wrote to me that it woald do him no good now to 
squeal, or else he would, but he wished that he had done 
it before now. 

Q. Then why did you urge him ? 

A. That was before he wrote to me. 

Q. Then you did not write this because Gibbons had 
said that he would squeal if it would do him any good 
then ? 

A. Yes ; he did say so. 

Q. Was that the reason why you wrote this letter ? 

A. I said it was right before that. 

Q. Was this letter written before you got the writing 
from Gibbons? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then that was from Gibbons in reply to this 
letter? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not invite in this letter a correspondence or 
interview with him ? 

A. How could I have it when I could not get it? 

Q. Did you not state that nobody would be any the 
wiser of it ? 

A. Yes; certainly, I might have. 

Q. Do you not recollect it ? 

A. I do not recollect it ; but I do not say I did not do it. 

Q. You assisted in the collection of money for the de- 
fense of Kelly and Doyle ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much did you assist to collect ? 

A. I do not know exactly. 

Q. Do you know how much was collected — all that you 
know of? 

A. Twenty-three hundred dollars ($2300). 

Q. Did you not state that it was over five thousand 
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dollars ($5000) that was collected for them in the ooimty 
in this letter? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you not know that it was a lie ? 

A. I did not know that it was a lie. 

Q. Why do you say that it was only twenty-three hun- 
dred dollars ($2300) ? 

A. That was all that was paid to John Kehoe, so he 
says; but how much was collected, and was drank around 
the county^ I do not know. How much Hurley collected 
in Shenandoah and never sent a cent in. 

Q. How much did you tell Gibbons was collected? 

A. I said five thousand dollars ($5000). There might 
be. I wrote that to him. 

Q. Did you say five thousand dollars ($5000)? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you say four thousand dollars ($4000) ? 

A. I do not know whether I did or not. 

Q. Did you say three thousand dollars ($3000) ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you know what you wrote to him ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. How is that when it is so recently ? 

A. I do not say but what I may have said it. 

Q. How is it that you do not recollect so recently what 
you wrote John Gibbons in that prison when you pretend 
to remember what occurred three or four years ago? 

A. There is many a thing that would run across a man 
in prison that he may forget pretty soon. 

Q. Did you not have more fecilities to remember in 
prison than outside? 

A. Some I would and some I would not 

Q. And is that the reason you give that you do not* 
remember the amount collected ? 

A. I did not say but what there was five thousand dol- 
lars ($5000) collected. 
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Q. I ask you what you wrote to Gibbons? 

A. T tell you I do not know what I wrote to Gibbons. 

Q. You wrote letters to John I)eane? 

A. Yes, Fir. 

Q. How many? 

A. I think it was one. I do not think I wrote anv 
more. 

Q. Did you invite a conference with John Deane ? 

A. Yes ; I saw him in the yard. 

Q. Did you tell him that you could see him privately 
where nobody could hear you ? 

A. I do not know as I did. I told Mr. Beyerle I 
wanted to see him, and he let us out in the yard together. 

Q. Both together? 

A. Yes^ sir. 

Q. Did you tell him what you wanted to see Deane for? 

A. I did not. 

Q. You can say that you did not? 

A. Xo, sir. 

a Mr. Beverle did not know what ^ou wanted to see 
Deane for ? 

A. No, sir ; I told him I wanted to see Deane privately. 

Q. You did not tell him that you wanted him to tell 
you about Donnelly and the other (larticH ? 

A. I do not know as I did. 

Q« How long was it before you wrote a letter to him ? 

A. I don't know. 

Q. Di<I you write to John Deane that Irishmen had no 
show in this county during these trials ? 

A. I did not, as I remember of. 

Q. Then you do not recollect that vou wrote it? 

A. No, sir ; I might have ; but I do not recollect it 

Q. Did you state that as your belief that Irinhraen had 
no show in this county ? 

A. Welly no; some of them I believe had. 

Q. Did you state in your letter to Deane — some of 
them? 
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A. I might not. , 

Q. Did you invite him to have a private talk ? 

A. I did not invite him in the letter, as I know of. 

Q. Did you say you wished to have a private talk with 
him? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. (Handing letter to witness.) Is that your writing in 
this letter ? 

A. Yes, sir. ^ ) 

Q. Did you state in this to John Deane : — " You know 
that Irishmen has no show in this oountv " ? 

A. I do not know. 1 guess I did, if it is there. 

Q. Look at it and see if it is? (Witness examines 
letter.) 

A. I mean some Irishmen have not. 

Q. You do not think you are one of those Irishmen, do 
you? 

A. I might not think that Irishmen had any show in 
this county. 

Q. Will you please explain what you meant by making 
use of that language to John Deane ? 

A. I will. 

Q. Was it that they did not get a fair trial ? 

A. No, sir. I will tell you — that the Mollie Maguires 
had no show. 

Q. Do you mean no fair show ? 

A. Yes ; that they had no &ir show. 

Q. Why did you not use term " Mollie Maguire *' ? 

A. They are all Irishmen. 

Q. Were all Irishmen Mollie Maguires ? 

A. Pretty nearly all, except those born in this oountry. 

Q. Was every Irishman born in this country a Mollie 
Maguire ? 

A. No, sir ; but those that are Mollie Maguires, I meant 

Q. Then you meant when you wrote this that the 
Mollie Maguires had no fiiir show? 
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A. No. 

Q. You did not mean that Irishmen, in general, had no 
fair show ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And that was the intent when yon wrote that? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you not so write, then ? 

A. Well, I would have if I thought of it 

Q. You did not think of it at the time, but jrou knew 
what you were writing ? 

A. Yes ; I did. 

Q. And you knew that the we^ Irishmen, and you 
knew that all Irishmen were not MoUie Maguires ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You flattered yourself very greatly upon the noto- 
riety and celebrity of your position as a squealer in the 
pribon, and you said some of the richest men in the county 
came in to see you every day ? 

A. I said so. 

Q. Tell us who they were ? 

A. I do not know as I mean in richest men. 

Q. Did you say that the richest men came, and that they 
brought you presents? 

A. No, sir. I suppose they wanted to come in to see 
the squealers. 

Q. Did you not say that they promised to assist you 
when you got out? 

A. I might have said so. It was my policy to say that. 

Q. Then you told a lie again ? 

A. It was my policy to say that to John Deane. 

Q. Did you write that to Gibbons, or Deane, that some 
of the riche»tt men were coming in to see you, and prom* 
ising to help you when you got out? 

A. I might have done so. 

Q. Did you to John Deane? 

A. I do not know. I just wanted to get out of John 
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Gibbons some things I wanted and John Deane, too ; and if 
you want to know, I will tell you. 

Q. We do not want to know. It was in the hopes that 
these men would squeal, that you told them that some of 
the richest men in the county were coming to see you ? 

A. John Deane could not squeal about anything, because 
he was not a Mollie Maguire. 

Q. Will you tell usMd^ther yw knew you were lyingi 
when you said that^l^Tichest men' promised to assist you 
when you came out*? ' 

A. Yes, sir. * 

Q. You knew y uuyt re^j^g ? 

A. I only wanted tf get on the right side of those 
fellows. 

Q. Did you know a man by the name of Carey in that 
division ? 

A. Yes ; Michael Carey. 

Q. Where is he now ? 

A. 1 do not know where he is. 

Q. Did you see him since you came out of prison ? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q. Did you see Frank McAndrew ? 

A. No, sir. I would know him if I saw him. 

Q. Did you know him well ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q Did you not meet him in secret conclaves ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not know as I ever met him in any 
secret place. 

Q. Do you recollect the meeting of John Gibbons, 
Frank McAndrew, Michael Doyle and Mike Carey, at 
Dean^s Patch, in the month of January, 1875, on any 
Mollie Maguire business? 

A. I do not recollect it. 

Q. Do you recollect telling them that there was a son 
of a bitch at Elaven Run that you wanted to put oat of the 
way? 
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A. I never said It in the world. 
Q. Did you state whether he nhould be shot ? 
A. Never said it. 

Q. Did you direct how he was to be shot? 
A. I did not. 

Q. Did you tell them they were to lie around the house 
until morning ? 



A. No, sir. *" Mw 

(t cnai 



Q. And shoot him thej^rst cllance&ey got? 

A. No, sir. I know u<^hing aLalP^bout the affair. 

Q. Did you tell tlienr it^a^a Pctt/^ard job^ as he was 
well armed ? tt 

A. I did not. 

Q. And that you would i>ost them how to put up a job 
and escape? 

A. I never knew anything about the affair. 

Q. Did you tell John Gibbons that you would hang 
Buckey Donnelly, if you could? 

A. I did not. 

Q. And do the same to more, if you could ? 

A. I never did. 

Q. Did you tell Gibbons that when you got out that 
you were going to get plenty of money to go West ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you tell Dcane tliat ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you tell Deane that in the letter you wrote him ? 

A. No; I never told him that in a letter, as I know of. 
I might have told him I was going West. How did I 
know I was going to get any money ? I am able to work 
for my money. 

Q. Did you not tell him that you would get money and 
go West ? 

A. No, sir. I never said I got money, 

Q. Did you not state to Deane that rich men were 
coming to see you, and that when you got out they would 
give you money ? 
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A. I do oot think I said that. 

Q. Will you swear you did not write him that ? 

A. I will not swear that. 

Q. Why do you say you never said any such thing to 
Gibbons? 

A. I do not think I did. 

Q. You are not sure you did not? 

A. I do not want any money ; E am able to work for 
my money, and always was. 

Q. This is your letter ? 

A. It is my letter. 

Q. And you wrMc every word upon that? (Witne» 
shown letter.) Lool^ it ova* so that you will have an 
opportunity to know what is in it. 

A. That does not say I would go West. 

Q. Does it not say you were going West ? 

A. I said I would go West. 

Q. Why did you say it did not say that ? 

A. I guess I have a right to go where I like. 

Q. Did you direct that these letters should be torn up 
and destroyed so that they should not go into the hands of 
any other person ? 

A. Yes; I did. 

Q. Why were you so solicitous that they should be 
destroyed ? 

A. He wanted me to write privately, and wanted to 
come out, and so I wrote him to tear them up. 

Q. You did not request him to tear them up so that no 
other person should see them ? 

A. I think I did ; I did not want everybody to sec 
them. 

Q. Did you know Quinn, at Wiggan's Patch ? 

A. No, sir; I did not. I never saw him until I saw 
him in court here. 

Q. What day was it that you met Donnelly on the 
bridge at Barnhaixlt's ? 
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A. Aboat a month before we had the meeting in Tama- 
qoa. 

Q. And then he told jou that he was to famish these 
men to go to Raven Ran ? 

A. He told me he was going after them that week. 

Q. Do you not know that Sanger was killed before 
that — three weeks before the meeting in Tamaqoa ? 

A. Not quite. 

Q. Do you not know it? 

A. I know that he was not killed. 

Q. When was he killed ? 

A. On the 1st of September, 1876. 

Q. Did he tell you where the men were coming from ? 

A. No, sir ; he did not. 

Q. Did he make a requisition upon you as the body- 
master for the men ? 

A. He did not. He knew it would not do, because I 
was too near home. 

Q. Was Shenandoah any nearer than your place ? 

A. It was a good bit farther. 

Q. Is it not nearer by the high road ? 

A. Not by the turnpike. 

Q. Is there not a by path from Shenandoah across the 
mountain, almost as short as any path from Dean's Patch 
to Raven Run ? 

A. There is a path runs to Shenandoah, but not as short 
as the one to Dean's Patch. 

Q. Did Doyle belong to your division ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Donnelly did not belong to your division ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did he belong to your division — since he was 
expelled ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Crane belong to your division ? 

A. Yes ; Michael Crane did. 
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Q. Did Lany Crane ? 

A. No^ sir; it is Michael McClain I mean. 

Q. I did not ask you that. 

A. I understood that. Larry Crane had a body of his 
his own. Nash was throwed out and he got into his 
division. 

Q. At that time? 

A. No^ sir ; a long time before that. 

Q. Do you know who the parties were who collected 
money for your defense while you were in prison ? 

A. Nothing, only what I was told. 

Q. Do you know pf the fact that there was money col- 
lected for you ? 

A. There was. 

Q. To defend you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To whom was the money given? 

A. All back to the men that gave it to me. 

Q. Who collected it, if you know of your own knowledge ? 

A. I do not know of any money collected, only my 
brother told me — that is all I know. 

Q. Do you not know of your own knowledge that there 
was money collected for your defense? 

A. Only what I was told by others. How could I 
know when I was in jail here? 

Q. Is it not the fact that you were the party yourself 
that got the men to kill poor Tom Sanger ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And is it not a fact that you wrote Gibbons those 
letters to corroborate you and not swear against you when 
you called the meeting in Dean's Patch? 

A, No, sir ; you may fetch them — I am not afraid of any 
roan in the world. I will not tell a lie for anything like 
that. What occasion had I to kill Tom Sanger? What 
did he do to me ? 

Q. You did not say so in the presence of Frank Mo- 
Andrew^ who is living in Shenandoah ? 
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A. Noy sir ; never. 

Q. Nor in the presence of Gibbons ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Nor in the presence of Mike Carey ? 

A. No, sir ; never. 

Q. Were you accused, while yon were body-master, of 
sending notices to parties, threatening them ? 

A. N^o, sir; never was accused. 

Q. Did you ever send attob notices to any one? 

A. No, sir; never. 

Q. Did you ever notify Sanger that he was in danger? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. By letter, or word of mouth ? 

A. No, sir ; never. 

Q. You knew he was to be shot ? 

A. I only knew it from him as he told me along all the 
time. 

Q. And that was before? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you know any justice of the peace about Girard- 
ville? 

A. I did. 

Q. Were you acquainted with W^illiam Ileaton or Robert 
Heaton ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Captain Hay ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And never told them, or any one, that Thomas 
Sanger was to be killed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it because you were afraid to l)e kille<l yourself ? 

A. There was a good bit in that, I guo>s. 

Q. You are not afraid of being killed now ? 

A. I am not so much afraid now. 

Q. Could you not at that time left the connty in safety 
and security as well as you have since then ? 
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A. I will tell you ; no, sir ; I coald not; I was all right 
when I was in the Mollie Maguires here and nobody 
troubled me, and you know where I am now, and if they 
get me now they will fix me. 

Q. Could you not have gone away to Philadelphia, New 
York or elsewhere, after saving the life of this man, when 
you knew he was to be killed ? 

A. I could, if I wished to. 

Q. Would you sooner see him killed ? 

A. No, sir; it was rumored so long that he was to be 
killed that I gave it up that he was to be killed. 

Q. Was it not your dutylto go and tell some good citizen ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long was it rumored ? 

A. Over a year. 

Q. Was it not rumored so far back as 1873 ? 

A. I do not know but it was. 

Q. From whom did you hear the first rumor? 

A. Of Buckey Donnelly. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. I heard of it in Louis Blass' place. I might have 
heard of it before. 

Q. How long did you live at Dean's Patch ? 

A. I have been living there ofi* and on for four or five 
years. 

Q. Did you not know that Sanger bossed at Beatty's 
colliery for a number of years ? 

A. No, sir; I did not know him until he went to Raven 
Run. I left there in Raven Run in 1861 and 1862, and 
he was not there then. Bill Daly was there when I was in it 

Q. Did he succeed Bill Daly ? 

A. I heard so. 

Q. Was not Bill Daly there aftier you left? 

A. Yes ; he was. 

Q. Was it not a couple of years? 

A. It may have been. 
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Q. Was it not in the year 1875 that he went to Raven 
Run? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was he in Raven Run in 1874? 

A. Yes ; he was. 

Q. Was he in 1873? 

A. That I could not say. I know he was there in 1874. 

Q. How came you to meet Donnelly at Barnhardt's? 

A. Many a place I came to meet him. 

il Did you meet by pre-arrangement? 

A. No, sir; accidentally, upon the road. 

Q. What time \vas it ? ' 

A. About a week before the Tamaqua meeting ; as near 
as I can 'tell you, in August. 

Q. What day of the week was it ? 

A. I could not tell you that. 

Q. Did he tell you who the men were that were fieleeted? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did he tell you that he was to make a requisition 
upon your division ? 

A. No, sir ; he did not, 

Q. Was it the first time he told you of it ? 

A. No, sir ; he told me in Louis Blass' before. 

Q. Did he ever tell you any other time ? 

A. Yes ; in Centralia. 

Q. And that was in 1873 or 1874 ? 

A. Yes ; and then again in Dean's Patch. 

Q. When did he tell you in Dean's Patch ? 

A. The time that Pat Shaw was arrested for shooting 
Reillv. 

Q. Was it not a year or more before Sanger was shot ? 

A. It might have been. 

Q. He met vou and told vou several times that he was 
going to have Sanger put out of the road, and yet you kept 
it in your bosom and never told anybody? 

A. Yes; and so would you too if you were in my place. 
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Q. You were not suspected of bad fiiith or treachery 
toward your fellow-members^ were you, at that time ? 

A. I knew what would become of me if I told and it 
was found out. 

Q. Could you not have told the priest of it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Would not the priest have saved the poor man's life ? 

A. I do not know whether he would or not. 

Q. Do you not know that there are hundreds of men in 
Schuylkill county that you could have told at the time that 
this man would be murdered? 

A. I could not tell whether they would keep it secret for 
me. 

Q. Did you not have confidence enough in your priests 
to know that they would keep it secret? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You never made up your mind that you would tell 
it? 

A. No, sir ; I did not want to. 

Q. You did not want to stand in the way of this clean 
job? 

A. I did not want to get myself killed for anybody. 

Q. Did you not tell him not to do it? 

A. I do not believe I did. That was not the style in 
our davs. 

Q. What was the style in your days — to warn men of 
their approaching death? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But to hurry them into eternity with as much speed 
a.s you could ? 

A. Yes; that was the style. 

Q. And you were one of the criminals at that time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not know the organization was criminal 
from the time you were initiated until 1876 ? 

A. Yes, sir; but I did not commit any crime. 
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Q. Did 70a not know it was a criraioal organisation for 
three or four years, and did jrou not go on an expedition 
of crime ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you not perpetrate crime ? 
. A. Where? 

Q. Did you not assist to perpetrate crime while you were 
in the order ? 

A. I did ; in one place I went, but I did not commit 
any crime in it 

Q. Did you ever go to WIggan's Patch to commit a crime ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. To Mahanoy City to commit a crime? 

A. Yes; but I did not commit the crime. 

Q. Did you go to Mahanoy City to kill Burke? 

A. Yes; but did I kill him? 

Q. Was it your fault that you did not? 

A. Yes ; it was my fault. 

Q. Why was it your fault ? 

A. Because I did not want to kill him. 

Q. Who went with you ? 

A. Mike McDonough. 

Q. Did he want to kill him ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long before you went on this message of death 
to Burke did you know he was to be killed ? 

A. Friday we went up ; the Sunday before that he told 
me to meet him in Girardville. 

Q. Then it only took two or three days to plan it ? 

A. I did not plan it ; I did not know where we were 
going. That was about six weeks after I joined the order. 

Q. Did he send you there? (Indicating the defendant) 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not say it was Barney Dolan sent yon ? 

A. Barney Dolan as well as him. 

Q. Did you ever mention Donnelly's name upon that 
stand before ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And in connection with the Burke outrage ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You now swear you did ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were on the committee at Tamaqua, were jrop 
not? 

A. No, sir ; I was not. 

Q. Who went with you to Tamaqua that day? 

A. I do not know as anybody left the Patch with me. 

Q. You were examined as a witness in the Tamaqua 
conspiracy case upon this stand? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not swear that Frank O'Neil was not at 
Tamaqua that day ? 

A. Not to ray knowledge, 

Q. Did you not swear positively that he was not there? 

A. I told you I did not know him at that time, and if 
I would swear to him I would swear he was not there. 

Q. Did you not swear then he was not there? 

A. I believe I did. 

Q. Did you swear to the best of your knowledge? 

A. I did. 

Q, Do you swear now to the best of your knowledge? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And yet he was convicted of i>eing there? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you not know he was convicted of being there? 

A. Yes ; he was. 

Q. You swear now it was Barney Dolan and Dennis 
Donnelly that wanted Burke out of the way? 

A. Yes; and Philip Nash. Nash was the man that 
wanted him put out of the way. He is the man that 
wanted the job done, but Donnelly and Dolan were the 
men to get the men for him. Donnelly got me as one of 
the men. 
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Q. And who went with you to do the job? 

A. I^arry Crane, Mike McDonough, Pete Fioneral, 
Barncv Dolan, mvself and Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. Did Donnelly go with you t^> Mahanoy City? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he to partici|mte in the attack ? 

A. It was supposiHl so when we left home. 

Q. Where was this 8up|K>sition formed, as you call it, at 
Raven Run, or where ? 

A. In Mahanoy City. 

Q. Was it at Mahanoy City it was agreed that Burke 
was to be shot? 

A. Yes, sir; and Girardville, too, before we starteil. 

Q. Then it was before you went to Mahanoy City you 
formed the plan ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was it? 

A. A little this side of Girardville depot, in broad day- 
light. The train was going up to Mahanoy City in the 
evening. 

Q. What hour was it ? 

A. In the neighborhood of four o'clock. 

Q. How Wixwe you to meet there? 

A, I will tell vou. IX»nnis Donnellv told me to meet 
him there. I think he told me the Sunday before to meet 
him at Girardville dei^t at the time the train went up to 
Mahanoy City, and bring a revolver with me. When I 
got there at the depot I met him and Larry Crane and 
Pete Finneral there. We got into the train, and it was 
discussed that Burke \\*as to Iw kilUnl, and Barncv I>olan 
came up to go to Mahanoy City, and he came in and went 
to Mahanoy City. 

Q. That was all that went to Mahanoy City — Dolan, 
yourself, Dennis Donnelly, Pete Finneral and Mike 
Donahue ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And that was the first you knew of the attack upon 
Burke ? 

A. Yes ; that was the first. 

Q. You did not know anything about it when Donnelly 
told you to meet him in the morning ? 

A. He did not tell me to meet him in the morning. 

Q. In the evening, then ? 

A. He told me the Sunday before. 

Q. When was it you went up ? 

A. I think it was on Friday. 

Q. And it was the only conversation you had about 
where you were to go ? 

A. Until we got to Girardville, 

Q. Did you know when you got to Gii'ardville ? 

A. Yes ; Buckey Donnelly told me and Crane told me. 

Q. Buckey Donnelly told you this man was to be shot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you make the attack upon Burke ? 

A. It was between eight and nine o'clock. 

Q. Had the train gone to Ashland then ? 

A. No, sir ; it had not. I do not know but it had at that 
time. 

Q. Where were the other men, Donnelly and Crane, 
while you were making this attack ? 

A. They went home. 

Q. And Barney Dolan ? 

A. He went home. 

Q. Who pointed Burke out to you ? 

A. A man by the name of John Ferby. 

Q. Where is he now ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who directed you to see Ferby ? 

A. Wc met him upon the street. We had our supper 
and we met Ferby upon the street, and he was the man to 
show US. 

Q. Did he live in Mahanoy City ? 
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A. YeB, sir ; he said he would stand up on the side of 
the hill and fire. 

Q. Where were jou to meet Burke ; did you go to his 
house? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know Ferby before that? 

A. No, sir ; I did not 

Q. What was his first name ? 

A. I think it was John. 

Q. Did you know him after that ? 

A. I do not think I would. 

Q. Did you meet him after that ? 

A. I might have. 

Q. Did you not swear upon this stand that Peter Parley 
was the man that pointed out Burke to you ? 

A. I never knew a man by the name of Peter Farley. 

Q. Did you not swear it was Farley ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not swear that Farley showed Burke tn you 
as he was sitting on the doorstep ? 

A. No, sir ; that is wrong. I never said Farley, but I 
said Ferby. I do not know a man by the name of Farley 
at all. 

Q. Did you see Philip Nash at Girard ville on the Friday 
that you went to Mahanoy City ? 

A. No, sir ; he was not there. 

Q. And you did not see Philip Nash l)efore the attack 
upon Burke? 

A. I did not see Philip Na^h upon that night at all. He 
did not come up ; he was to come and meet us, but he did 
not oome near the place. 

Q. And it was Donnelly that told you thin man was to 
be put out of the way ? 

A. Yes ; we had our supper and went up town and had 
a private oonversation there. Barney Dolan said he would 
not stay, and Dennb Donnelly said he would go home too. 
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Crane said his man and he would go alone^ and Budcey 
said, " My man will stay." 

Q. You were Buckeyes man ? 

A. Yes ; and the rest went home. Pete Finneral got so 
staving drunk that he could not see Burke on the street. 

Q. Did you not swear it was settled that McDonoogh 
and you were to do it, and Barney Dolan was present when 
it was settled? 

A. Yes ; it was in Mahanoy City^ and Pete Finneral got 
drunk. 

Q. When was it settled? Was it at McDonough's 
house it was settled ? 

A. It was in a private conversation and in a private 
place, after we left McDonough's house ; it was upon Ae 
side of the town. 

Q. What time ? 

A. It might be between seven and eight o'clock. 

Q. What month in the year ? 

A. I could not tell you that. In the &11 — ^I diink it 
must be about October. 

Q. What part of Mahanoy City ? 

A. I think it was in the borough line. 

Q. You swore you were to shoot that man between seven 
and eight o'clock in the evening ? 

A. Between eight and nine in the evening. 

Q. But you were there for that purpose between seven 
and eight ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not swear upon this stand that Phtip Nash 
was the man that wanted this man put out of the road and 
no others ? 

A. Yes ; Philip Nash wanted the job done, and the rest 
were going to do it for him. I heard it through the othen. 

Q. You never saw Philip Nash connected with this in- 
tended attack, except what they told you ? 

A. They had it at that meeting i they were iehuI beoauBe 
Philip Nash did not put in an appearance* 
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Q. You were oonoeroed in an intended aiUck o|x)ii 
Jack8on'B Patch? 

A« I started to go there ; jes, sir. 

Q. You went there? 

A. YeB| sir. 

C^ Your oonscienoe &iled jon after yon got there? 

A. No. 

Q. Why was it? 

A. I went part of the road, so far as Michael Lawlor's 
at Shenandoah, and we backed out and did not go. 

Q. Was Donnelly with you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who else was with yon ? 

A. I could not name all there were there. Philip Nash 
was there. 

Q. What place was it that Pete Finneral left you that 
evening? 

A. I could not say; he got drunk on the street. 

Q. He had supper with you and was sober? 

A. Yes; he had supper, but he was not quite sober. We 
had a pint before we left Oirardville, and he had a share 
of that between the four of them. 

Q. Up to supper-time the arrangements were that you, 
McDonough and Finneral were to do the shooting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you got to the place, were the arrangements 
reconsidered and Finneral left out of the plan ? 

A. He was not left out, but he was so drunk that he was 
left on the road and put in the watch-house, I heard, on the 
same night. 

Q. Did not you three leave McDonough's to go to this 
place where you were to lie in wait for this man ? 

A. We went out of McDouough's, but we had no place 
to lie in wait, and we followed him around the street to 
shoot him ; Ferby showed us the man and then left. 

Q. Did you not go out on the mountain to meet him? 
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A. No, sir ; we did not. 

Q. Did you swear that before ? 

X. No, sir ; I did not swear that. We went to shoot 
him on the street, when we could get a chance. 

Q. Did you not swear you were to shoot him at his own 
door, and one was to call him out and shoot him dead ? 

A. Yes, sir. We were to shoot him wherever we could 
find him. 

Q. Did you not say that you were going to shoot him at 
his own door ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did you see Burke? 

A. He was pointed out on the comer of the street 

Q. Do you know what street it was ? 

A. It was the street where the bridge runs over across 
the road. 

Q. How near were you to him when he was pointed out 
to you ? 

A. He was on one comer and I was on the other. There 
was a lot more with him. He was standing on the comer. 

Q. Did you not swear before that Burke was sitting on 
his own doorstep when you fired at him? 

A. I swear now that I fired at him on a doorstep, bat 
I did not say it was his own ; he was sitting on a doorstep 
when I fired at him. 

Q. Whose doorstep was it ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Did you see your testimony since you gave it upon 
the witness-stand in the other case ? 

A. I did. 

Q. How oflen did you read it over ? 

A. I do not know ; maybe I might once. 

Q. Did you twice ? 

A. No, sir; I think not. 

Q. When was the once ? 

A. When I was in jail. 
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Q. Have jou read this testimony since then ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Have you read the testimony of McParlan or others ? 

A. Some I did— on stray pajiers I might. 

(^ Did y(»u read any of it in Philadelphia to refresh 
your memory? 

A. No, sir ; unless I eame across one accidentally. 

Q. Did you since you came to Schuylkill county ? 

A. 1 read his evidence yesterday. 

Q. Did you read it in the former trials since yoa came 
to Pottsville? 

A. I have read the papers. 

Q. Have you read his former testimony since you came 
to Pottsville, until you went upon the witness-stand ? 

A. No, sir. 

(^ You are entirely satisfied it was in the summer of 
1874 that Shaw shot Reilly ? 

A. I think it was, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. You said before it was not in the fall you were 
satisfied ? 

A. I said it was in the summer. 

Q. And you say so now ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge. 

Q. You cannot tell the month ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Nor the day of the week ? 

A. On Sunday. 

Q. But you cannot tell the day of the month ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Donnelly was not present at the Tamaqua meeting 
at all ? 

A. No, sir; but he was in Tamaqua. He was not present 
at the meeting. 

Q. Were you present? 

A. No, sir ; I was not 

Q. Were you not at the meeting at all ? 
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A. I was io (luring the morning, and John Kehoe picked 
out the committee^ and we had leave to go. He picked 
out six or seven for a committee and told the rest to go 
where they liked. 

Q. You met there for the purpose of selecting a com- 
mittee? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went there, possibly, to be selected, too ? 

A. I did ; Jack Kehoe wrote to me to be there, and I 
had to be there. 

Q. (Mr. Whitehouse.) Where were you born ? 

A. In Ireland. 

Q. When did you come to this country ? 

A. I was about seven years old when I came to this 
country. I could not tell you what year it was. It might 
be in 1851 or 1862. 

Q. Where did you come to when you came to this 
country ? 

A. I landed in Quebec. 

Q. How long were you there ? 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q. When did you come to this county ? 

A. In 1863. 

Q. When did you first join the Molly Maguires ? 

A. In 1873. 

Q. Were you ever down here charged with any crime 
during that ten years? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Were you guilty of any crimes during those ten 
years? 

A. No, sir ; not as I know of. 

Q. Do you swear to that ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are a Catholic ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And attend the Catholic chnroh? 
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A« YeSySir. 

Q. Did you attend the Catholic church after you joined 
this order ? 

A. Well, no ; not much ; and not much before. Very 
seldom I go to church. 

Q. Did you go while you belonged to the order? 

A. It might be once or twice. 

Q. Does your church require you to attend oonfesBion 
onoe a year, at least ? 

A. It requires it if I do it 

Q. Did you attend confession while you were a member 
of the order ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Then you violated the rules of your church all the 
time you belonged to that order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you went to church while you were a member? 

A. Yes ; I have been to church. 

Q. And while you were a member of the order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever induce others to join this oi^ganiation ? 

A. Some I did and some I did not 

Q. When you were the body-master it was your duty to 
initiate them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you administered the test to them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And used to get them to go down on their knees ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You swore to keep secret all the secrets of the orgasi* 
ntion? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you knew at that time that it was a criminal 
organization ? 

A. I oould not help it — they were proposed before. 

Q. Did you know at the time you gave them the test 
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and made them go down on their knees that it was a crimi- 
nal organization ? 

A. I did. 

Q. Did you induce anybody to join that organization, to 
get down on their knees and kiss that test, without telling 
them that it was a criminal organization ? 

A. I did, sir. I never told them that it was a criminal 
organization until after they had joined. 

Q. Did you inform them immediately, or let them find 
out for themselves ? 

A. I let them find out for themselves. 

Q. Have any of those men whom you swore into that 
organization got into trouble in these late troubles? 

A. I do not think they have. I do not think there was 
a member that belonged to my division that had any 
trouble, except Mike McClain. I supposed he was the man 
that killed Gromer James; he allowed that he had. 

Q. Do you know anything about that murder ? 

A. No ; I do not. 

Q. Did you not furnish the men to do it ? 

A. No, sir; it was not my men that killed Gomer 
James. 

Q. You say it was not your men ? 

A. It was not. 

Q. Did you see the pistol with which it was done ? 

A. Yes ; after the murder. 

Q. Did you go to inform the authorities ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Start with the time when you first came into that 
organization, and give us the long list of crimes that yon 
perpetrated while you were a member? 

A. I never committed any crime only what T told yoo. 

Q. Do you swear to that upon the stand that you never 
committed any ? 

A. Never. 

Q. Did you not conspire to take the life of McBriarty ? 
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A. I was in that crime. 

il. \Veit» you not Helet'ttHl to kill Captain Hay? 

A. No, «ir ; never. 

Q. You knew nothing of it ? 

A. Yes; I knew that he was to be kiHed. 

Q. Did you ever inform Captain Hay about it ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not oonspire to take the life of Burke ? 

A. I was in the crowd. 

Q. Did you not i!on8pire to take the life of Burke ? 

A. No, sir ; I consented while the crowd was then*, but 
it was never my intention to kill him. M(*I)onou^h and 
I fixed it up that we would not hurt him. lA*t me ^o 
within two feet of you, and I will see if I cannot shoot 
you. 

Q. Were you on your way to «>mmit a crime in Jack- 
son's Patch ? 

A« Not at that time. I had to go there. 

Q. Did you consent to go tliere with the others to com- 
mit a crime ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then do you swear you committed no crime? 

A. Not personally. 

Q. I did not auk you |>er8ouaIly — in any way ? 

A. ()f course if I «)ramitte<l a crime by doinjj this. 

Q. I in.«(ist u|K>n the question. 

A. I conspired, of «>urse. I htis in the ping. 

(^ When you swore that you did not (*ommit a crime 
you lied, did you not? 

A. Well, of (^nirso, if I swore that I tohl a lie; but I 
never committed a crime |»ersonalIy ; but I have Im*<mi with 
others to do it, and then I could not back out of it. 

Q. You deserted your wife, did you nt)t ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not live with her ? 

A. No, sir. 
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(c^. You left her to paddle her own canoe in this world ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you not know that was a orime ? 
A. No, sir ; I did not. If you had one the same as 
she is you would desert her too. 

Be-direct examination by Mr, Kaerdier, 

Q. You left your wife for reasons satisfiMStory to your- 
self? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were asked whether you went to commit crimes ; 
I ask you now whether you, yourself, personally, ever com- 
mitted any act of crime by which injury was done to 
another ? 

A. I never did ; I never did. 

Q. You stated in a disconnected way, In answer to 
questions, that you were once with a party to attack 
Edward Burke at Mahanoy City ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was Edward Burke ? 

A. He was a young man that lived in Mahanoy City. 

Q. What was stated to be the reason that you should 
join in the attack ? 

A. Philip Nash was not able to lick him, and he 
thrashed him (Philip Nash), and because be had thrashed 
him he had to die. 

Q. State whether those persons with whom you were, 
were all members of this order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State what part Barney Dolan took in this attack 
upon Burke? 

A. He did not come there at all. He was supposed to 
come there, and lead us there, but he failed to put in an 
appearance and we* all went home to our houses. 

Q. That was at Jackson's Patch ? 
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A. Ye«, sir, 

Q. I ask 70U about the attack on Burke ? 

A. He left his man there in his place. 

Q. Who was Barney Dolan's man ? 

A. Mike McDonougli. 

ii. What was Barney Dolan at that time? 

A. He Mras county dele^^te. 

il. State whether you and McI>onouf^h fire<l at Burke 
when you had him firet pointed out to yon in the crowd , 
or afterwards, when you naw him on the step? 

A. Xoy sir; we waited until he went and sat down 
on the step with a woman. 

Q. Did yoUy or cither of you, attempt to hurt Burke? 

A. No, sir; I did not, and I know that McI>onough did 
not, because we had it fixed up that we would not shoot 
him. 

Q. What did you report to tlie county delegate ? 

A. I told him we did our bcist, and he said it was just 
as good, for he would clear out now, any way ; it was just 
as g^Mid as if we had shot him. 

(^ You said you went to commit an offense at Jac*ksonV 
Patch — what was to be done? 

A. It was to shoot and kill and burn all that was in 
Jackson's Patch when they came out. 

(^. That was the attack to be made against Burke ? 

A. Ned Burke. 

Q. Was it the same man ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who called the body together to make that attack ? 

A. I got orders from I>ennis I>onnelly to be there. 

Q. Were you in his division at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether other divisions were called to furnish 
men? 

A, Yes, sir. There were some from Mahanoy City, 
some from Girardville, some from Big Mine Run, and 
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some from down the mountain here that night. I oonld 
not name them. 

Q. How many men were assembled there upon that oc- 
casion ? 

A. There might be over one hundred (100) men. 

Q. Were there other men in the town at other points ? 

A. I could not say that. 

Q. State whether this assemblage* of the Ancient Order 
was called by Barney Dolan ? 

A. I do not know ; it was only hearsay, and that he 
told them to come to Mike Tjawlor's house and he would 
lead them on ; but he did not come. 

Q. What was the reason ? 

A. Mike Lawlor played off sick, and said he was not 
able to go. 

Q. Was he body-master at the time? 

A. I do not know ; but I heard so. 

Q. What was the offense of Burke at this time? 

A. On account of he did not clear out, and because he 
was a "sheet-iron " man. 

Q. What was that? 

A. A name they got for the parties that was against the 
Mollie Maguires. 

(J,. Was he known as the leader of the sheet-irou gang? 

A. Yes, sir, 

(J,. State whether all the parties concerned in the Burke 
and Jackson's Patch affair were Mollie Maguires? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(i. State whether all the parties concerned in the Gomer 
James affair were Mollie Maguires? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J,. You stateil that a man who belonged to your divi- 
sion, by the name of McClain, claimed to have murdered 
Gomer James but he did not ? 

A. Yes, sir; I always heard it was Hurley. Hurley 
himself told me that he did, and proved it. He belonged 
to McAndrews' division in Shenandoah. 
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(^. Did be prove that fact before a committee of the 
Ancient Order ? 

A. Yes; he did. 

Q. Was it appointed for the pur|>o0e of determining that 
question ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You also stat^, in reply to a question, that you knew 
of an attempt to take (^iptain Hay*H life? 

A. Yes ; I did. It was Johnnv Bovie that wante<l to 
do that. He lielongtHl to Philip Nash's division. He came 
in from the West in April of that year, and he got to work 
in driving a gangway for the Philadelphia (\)al Com|)any ; 
and it seems they tunie<I him out and would not give him 
any more work ; and it was on that aot'ount that he would 
get shot — that Reese or Hays would be shot. He asked 
me, and I told him I would not. 

Q. You refused ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was he injured ? 

A. No, sir; he was not. 

Q. You stated that twenty-three hundre<l (2300) dollars 
were raised for the defense of criminals ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How did you learn that? 

A. From John Kehoe. I pai<l my money in to him 
that I collecte<I. 

Q. How much did you collect ? 

A. About one hundred and twenty -five (125) dollars. 

Q. Who were the {parties the money was (X)llected to 
defend ? 

A. Kelly and Doyle. 

Q. Do you recol Wt whether or not, at the time the mo- 
ney was collecte<l, it was to include the defense of Kerrigan ? 

A. I believe it was. . 

Q. Who were Kelly ami Doyle? 

A. Those men in Mauch Chunk charged with the murder 
of John P. Jones. 
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Q* Were they members of the order? 

A. Yes ; — oh, I dou*t know. I never knew them. 

Q. You learned through the order that they were 
murderers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether the 15th of August of each year is a 
particular holiday in the Catholic Church ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You recollect the day you joined the order from that 
circumstance ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know of the 8th of August being a holiday 
at all ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Do you recollect what holiday it is in the church ? 

A. It is Lady Day, I believe they call it. 

Q. You stated that this man Reilly, who was attacked 
by Shaw, afterwards joined the order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was Shaw a member of the order? 

A. Yes ; of my branch. 

Q. The chamber of the revolver, that was lost at the 
time of the attack upon Reilly, was afterwards given back 
to Donnelly ? 

A. So I heard. 

Q. State whether you saw the chamber of the revolver? 

A. Yes ; in the woman's hand. 

Q. Whose possession did you afterwards see it in ? 

A. I never saw it aiterwards. 

Q. Did you ever see Donnelly have it ? 

A. N^o, sir. 

Q. Did he ever make any remark about it ? 

A. I do not know as he did ; but he told me he got it 
all right ; and the woman told me that he got it all right 
when the husband joined ; and the husband told me. 

Mb. Kabrchbr : — We ask to be permitted to see the 
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letters which the witnew was examined upon, for the par- 
pose of having an opportunity of examining him upon the 
contents of the same, if we think it necessary. 

(Defendant's counsel refused to permit the Commonwealth 
to take the letters.) 

The Court : — ^The mode of examining the letters was 
clearly outside of the rules of evidence. They are not in 
evidence, and have not been offered in evidence. We shall 
make no peremptory order. 

Re-^TOss-eratnined by Mr, ^n^iiehou9e, 

Q. Do you know a man named O'Rourke? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you and another pcrnon have a conversation with 
this man O'Rourke, in which vou offered him monev if he 
would come down here and testify againttt Donnelly? 

A. I never offered him any money. 

Q. Never said anything about offering him money ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You had no conversation with him about this money ? 

A. I had a conversation, but I never heard that I gave 
him any money. 

(J. Did you make him any offer ? 

A. No, sir; never made him an offer. 

Q. You did not ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you want him to come down here and testify 
in this case? 

A. No ; I did not. I wanted to know if he had any- 
thing to say about it ; and I think he knows something 
about it yet, 

Q. Is that all you wanted to know ? 

A. Y«», sir. 

Q. (By Mr. Kaercher.) What did you say to 0*Rourke ? 

A. I told him if he knew anything about being in Dim- 
nelly^s house that night, to let me know, as I thought I 
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was 88 good a friend to him as anybody in his past life ; 
and I said I would do what I could for him, and would be 
his friend ; but I never promised him any money. I said 
whatever I could do for him I would. 

Louis Blass sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaereher. 

Question. Where were you living in the years 1874 and 
1876? 

Answer. In Girardville. 

Q. You lived there in 1873, too? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you acquainted with Thomas Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I was. 

Q. Did you become acquainted with Patrick Butler so 
as to know who he was ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And this defendant, Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect of any occasion when these three 
parties were at your saloon ; if so, tell us when it was and 
what transpired ? 

A. I recollect of several occasions that they were there. 
Mr. Donnelly and Sanger met there, and me and Sanger 
were pretty good friends, and when he came to town he 
generally came to me and several times Dennis Donnelly 
came in. He generally called him up to have a drink, 
and one time particularly I i*emember that Butler came in 
and Donnelly together, and Sanger and I were talking and 
sitting down and he called Sanger up to have a drink. 

Q. Who called him up ? 

A. I think it was Donnelly. I am pretty sure it was 
Donnelly. At first Mr. Sanger refused, but Donnelly 
would not stop and he called me also, and we both had a 
drink. 
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Q. Do yoa recollect when it was ? 
A. I do not. 

Q. Was it sometime before Sanger was killed ? 
A. Yes ; I suppose from three* months to a year before 
Sanger was killed. I cannot fix any time. 

Orosa-^scamined by Mr. V Vdle. 

Q. Did you never see Butler in your saloon before that 
time? 

A. Welly I think I did, but I am not positively sure. I 
know Butler since 1872 or 1873, anyhow. 

Q. You often saw Sanger and Donnelly there drinking? 

A. I never saw them in oompany together except one 
was in and the other came in and Donnelly called Sanger 
up to have a drink. 

Q. Did you see them drink together upon several 
occasions? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Did you ever see Butler drink there ? 

A. Yes, sir ; and one time I recollect they were there 
together. 

Q. When did you fix the facts in your mind ? 

A. At that time; I recollect it. 

Q. At the time you saw the three drank tog(>ther? 

A. The four of us; I had a drink along with them. 

Q. That is the time vou fix it in vour mind ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When were vou a«<ked aI)out tlie fact that vou saw 
them together for the first time? 
A. Some time last summer. 

Q. And then vou said vou did ? 

A. Yes, sir ; Butler askinl me first, he 8:iid, " Do you not 
recollect?" and I said I recollected it well and can place 
them where thev sto<KL 

Q. Who was the first? 
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A. Sanger was. 

Q. And Sanger and Donnelly came in together ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did they go away together ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where was Sanger ? 

A. In my company. We had a drink and went bock to 
where we got up and sat down again. It was from three 
to twelve months before he was shot. 

Q. Was it in 1875? 

A. It might be in the year 1876 or before that, bat not 
much. 

Q. Butler was well acquainted in Girardville, was be 
not? 

A. I was not so well acquainted with him. 

Q. And you saw him there before ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And Sanger lived at Girardville for a number of 
years? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And bossed at Beatty^s colliery? 

A. Not as I know. He worked there for a number of 
years, and was a contractor to sink a slope there. 

Q. How long had Sanger lived in Girardville ? 

A. He came to Girardville about 1870. 

Q. When did he go to Heaton's place ? 

A. I suppose in the neighborhood of 1874, or about that 
time. 

Q. Do you know what time in 1874? 

A. No, sir; I do not know whether it was in 1874, bat 
that is as near as I can come to it. 

Q. He succeeded Daly, did he not ? 

A. That is more than I know. 

Q. Do you know that Daly was boss at Raven Run? 

A. Yes, sir ; but I do not know whether he came into 
the same place that Daly was. Daly was a boss there, I 
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know that, and Sanger got to be a boss there, but I do not 
know who Sanger succeeded. 

Q. When did Sanger leave Girardville to go to Raven 
Run? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. He left Ginmlville to go to Raven Run to live? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it his first time bossing? 

A. I do not know. 

il. Was it in the spring or fall ^ 

A. I cannot tell. 

(^. You can not tell the ) ear ? 

A. No, sir. 

• 
Patrick Neary sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examinaiian by Mr. K<ierrhtr, 

Question. Where are you living? 

Answer. Up in the place they call Deansville. 

(^. State whether it is the same place known as Dean's 
Patch ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

il. How old are you ? 

A. To the best of my opinion, I am between forty and 
fortv-five years of age, and that is as near as I can go to 
it ' 

Q. How long have you been living in this c* untry ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, I came to this country 
in the year 1862. 

A. How long after you came to this countn* did you 
come to Schuylkill county ? 

A. I first mme to New York, and I went to the State of 
Mat^aacbusetts, and I was there about a year and seven 
montlis. 

Q. Where did you go then ? 
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A. I got a letter from an ancle of mine who was living 
up in Wadosville named Maloney and I came up to him. 

Q. Have you lived here ever since ? 

A. No, sir ; at the time of the war I moved from Schuyl- 
kill county to Luzerne, and then moved back to Northum- 
berland county and remained there six years. I lived six 
years in Northumberland after coming from Luzerne, and 
I moved to Columbia county and remained there six or 
seven months and came to Schuylkill county. 

Q. Did you join the Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
Schuylkill county ? 

A. Yes ; in Dean's Patch. 

Q. Who was the body-master ? 

A. •Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. About what year did you join the order ? 

A. I think I joined the order, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, three years now — it may be a little more — I cannot 
tell exactly, but I think it was in 1874. 

Q. Who became the body-master after Dennis Don- 
nelly ? 

A. Patrick Butler. 

Q. Did you hold any oiSce in the oixler ? 

A. Yes, sir. When I joined the order they appointed 
me treasurer. I refused to take it because I could not keep 
any books, and because I could not read or write; bat they 
could not depend upon anybody else but me. 

Q. They picked you out as an honest man for treasurer? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were treasurer how long ? 

A. I think about a year or something about that, — it may 
be a little over a year. 

Q. Were you treasurer until aft«r the Mollies were ar- 
rested, or to that time? 

A. No. It was some time in the year that I gave it 
up. 

Q. Who was the secretary of your division while you 
were treasurer ? 
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A« James Munley. 

Q. Do you recollect the day Sanger was killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not on the night before Sanger was 
killed you gave any money of the order to anybody, and 
if 80y how much ? 

Defendant's counsel ask for an ofler. 

Mr. KAER('HERy on l)ehalf of the Comroonweulth, then 
made a written ofler as follows : — 

" The Commonwc>alth |m)|><>He to prove by the witness 
Patrick Neary, that he was, in August and September, 1875, 
the treasurer of the Raven Run division of the MoUie 
Maguires ; that on the evening prior to the murder of 
Thomas Sanger, James Munley, secretary of the division, 
came to witness and had a tiote with htm, and asked for 
five (5) dollars for it, and said it was an order; witness 
asked Munley what it was for, and he said some friends of 
his had come, an<] that they were over in Tony Munley's 
basement, and that Munley was too poor to treat them ; 
witnesvs gave James Munley the money and received the 
order ; when the term of witne^vs expired, he at a meeting 
of the division returned the order with the accounts ; the 
matter of the order and |)ayment of the money was ap- 
proved by the division. This is offered for the purpose of 
showing that the murder of Sanger was a conspiracy which 
origifiated with and was carried out by the MoUie Ma- 
guire organization." 

Defendant's counsel object in writing as follows : — 

** 1st. The ofler is too broad and unintelligible, in that it 
does not show the character of the note referred to. 

'' 2d. The offer does not pro|K)se to put the said note in 
evidence. 

** 3d. The offer does not propose to connect the note with 
the prisoner in any way, either as an individual nor as a 
member of the Mollie Maguire organization. 
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*' 4th. The acts of the organization after the oommiasion 
of the crime, to wit, the approval of said order and the 
payment of the money, are not evidence against the de- 
fendant. 

'^ 5th. That any conversation between James Manley and 
witness relative to this note does not affect this defendant. 

" 6tli. That the proof of the offer will not establish the 
purpose alleged. 

''7th. That the whole offer is immaterial and irrelevant. 

" 8th. That the offer does not propose to prove that the 
persons who were at Anthony Munley's, and for whom 
James Munley received the money, were the parties who 
murdered Sanger." 

The Court: — We entertain great doubts about this 
offer, and will withhold it for the present; it will be taken 
up and decided in the morning. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Martin Calahan sworn on behalf of the Common- 
wealth. 

Direct examination by Mr Kaeroher, 

Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. I live in Mahanoy City. 

Q. State whether you knew Thomas Munley, James Mc- 
Allister, James O'Donnell and Charles O'Donnell? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, Did you know them in 1875 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you living on the 1st of September, 
1875? 
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A. In the borough of Gilberton. 

Mr. Kaercher then prepared a written offer, as fol- 
lowH : — 

" The Commonwealth propose to prove hy Martin Cala* 
han, the witnem, that on the day of the murder of Thomas 
Sanger, about two oVloc*k, five men,of whom Thomofl Mun- 
ley, JameH MeAlliHter and James CVDonnell were three, 
came into the har-r(K)m of the witness in Gill)erton; that 
lx?tween the Irtt of Septemlnjr and the tenth day of I)eeem- 
ber, 1875, IXmnelly, the prisoner, one John Rttsk and 
others from Raven Run, came to the houiK» of witness ; 
Donnelly asked where Thomas Munley lived; that witness 
went with Donnelly and the party to MunleyV house ; the 
party told Munley that they wante<l him out ; about nine 
oV*l<N;k the same evening, the party from Raven Run re- 
turned with a number from Wiggan's Patch, including 
James O'Donncll, Charles ()*I>onnell, Jaroi^ McAllister 
and Thomas Munley ; the \Viggan*s Patch crowd blamed 
the Raven Run party i)ecause they had let a certain man 
Quinn go without a beating ; s<mic one in the Raven Run 
remarked to the Wiggan's Patch |>arty, ** now you ought to 
be satisfiiHl, this is enough for what you did for us/' This 
is ofTeretl for the pur|>ose of showing the motive of Me* 
Allister, the CyDonnells, Doyle and Munley in killing 
8ang(*r, and for the further pur|K>s4« of showing the acts and 
dnnls of the prisoner, done in pursuance of the i^)n8piracy 
io kill Sanger; also, for the pur|N>se of >howingthat Mun- 
ley, McAllister an<l ()*Donnell, tlinv of the allcg«Hl mur- 
derers, were together on the ilay of the niunier," 

Defendant's counsel objwtc<l to the offer in writing, as 
follows : — 

" Firtfl, — Because it is too indefinite as to time. 

"«S!rcom/, — The offer is not evitlence to prove the motive 
of Donnelly for the killing of hunger. 
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" Third. — That the offer is to show a distinct crime which 
has no connection with the marder of Sanger. 

'^ Fourth. — That the declarations offered to be proven are 
too indefinite and vague. 

^^ Fifth. — The defendant does not object to the evidence 
that Munley, the O'Donnells and McAllister were together 
on the day of the murder/' 

The Court i^served their decision. 



Adjourned to 9 A. M. 



E. D. YORK, 
Official Stenographer. 



Thubsday, Novehbeb 22d, 1877. 

Morning Session. 

Court opened at 9 A. M, 

The Court : — With reference to the offer made yester- 
day, in testimony of Patrick Neary, decision of which was 
reserved, we think it would be an inference that the men 
referred to in that offer were the same men that were at 
Tony Mnnley's the night before, and do not think it would 
be a necessary inference; therefore, throwing whatever 
doubts we have always in favor of the prisoner, we will 
overrule that offer. Judge Walker happened to be pres- 
ent yesterday, and he states that he concurs in the rulings 
and that strengthens our impression of it. ' 
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The Court: — With r^ard to the last offer sabmitted 
yesterday afternoon, in the testimony of Martin Calahan, 
we say that there is a part of the offer which is undoubt^ 
edly evidence, but we have doubt that the jury from the 
balance of the offer could draw the inference that is sought 
to be drawn from what is here stated. 

Mr. Kaercher: — If your Honor entertained any doubt 
as to this second offer we will withdraw it. 

(Written offer No. 4 withdrawn by the permission of 
the court.) 

John S. Snydek sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Kaercher, 

Question. Were you deputy sheriff" in January, 1875? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you charge of a writ of lerarifaeias againnt John 
Gaughan ? 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kaercher: — It is to prove the date and time 
when Gaughan was rejected from his house. 

Mr. Whitehouke : — Defendant's rounnc*! object that it 
is irrelevant and immaterial. 

(Evidence admitted. Exception taken by defendant. Bill 
led.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

Q. It was a suit of Heaton & Comjwny against him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you put him out of his house* ? 

A. On the 26th of Januar>% 1875. 

Q. Where was his house? 

A. In Heaton *s Patch, in Raven Run. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Mb. Kaercher: — The Commonwealth offer in evidence 
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the record of the conviction of Patrick Shaw, number 36, 
January sessions, 1875; conviction on the 7th of January, 
1875, of assault and battery- with intent to kill, upon the 
oath of Patrick Reilly. The object of the teBtimony is to 
show the date of the conviction of the offense of which 
Patrick Shaw was guilty. In connection with that, we 
offer the recognizance return to the court in the case just 
stated, for the purpose of showing the day when the warrant 
was issued, and the day when the arrest was made, and to 
fix the time of the trial. 

Mr. Garrett: — Defendant's counsel object that the date 
of the warrant does not fix the date of the commission of 
the crime, and therefore the offer is immaterial and irrele- 
vant. 

The Court : — ^The record of his conviction would not 
fix the date of the commission of the offense, probably. 

Mr. Kaercher: — But we could not offer a part of the 
record. If it is object^l to we will send for the justice of 
the peace and have him here. 

The Court : — ^We will overrule the offer. 

Dennis F. Canning called. 

The defendant's counsel objected to the competency of 
the witness, and offer the record of the Commonwealth r». 
John Kehoe, Christopher Donnelly, Dennis F. Canning 
and others, August session, 1876, assault and battery with 
intent to kill, to show his conviction August 12th, 1876 ; 
his sentence October 16th, 1876, to undergo imprisonment 
in the Schuylkill county prison for the period of seven 
years, &c. 

Also, the record of the Commonwealth vs. John 
Kehoe, Christopher Donnelly, Dennis F. Canning and 
others, August session, 1876, under charge of conspiracy 
to murder William Major and Jesse Major, and his con- 
viction August 16th, 1876 ; sentenced by the oourt^ October 
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16th, 1876| to pay fine of Hix centi«y c<)ftt^ of pntnecution, 
and undergo impriHonraont in Schuylkill county prison 
for a perio<l of seven yean*. We oflTer the entire record in 
both cases. 

Mr. Kaeroher (pnKluoing |m|)er): — One of thtve 
offense's was a felonv of which this defen<Iant wad con- 
victed ; we now pnxhiee a panlon by the (lovernor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, date<1 13th Xovenii)er, 
1877. (PanUm reail of the conviction on the IGth of 
(Vtol)er, 1876, of an atssault and Ijatter}* with intent to 
kill, under the signature of the (tovernor, with the seal of 
the State of Pennsylvania.) 

Mr. Garrett : — It has no effe<*t, as the prisoner has not 
yet at^cepted it. 

Mr. Kaerciier (handing panlon to witncx^) : — I)n you 
accept the pardon ? 

The Witness: — I do; and I accept the {mnlon, and 
did several days ago. 

Mr. L'Veli,E: — We object to the validity of the jmr- 
don, on the ground that the |>anlon has l>een obtainetl 
through iraud. (Cittnl 2 American Law R<»gi>ter, 474.) 

IX'fendant's t*ounsel pr<»st»nt«l a written objection, as 
follows : — 

"The prisoner now objects to the panlon of Dennis F. 
Canning being offere<l in evidence* to establi>h hu< «)m- 
petency. FWM.. — Because the panlon doc^s nt)t show up<m 
its face the gmunds u|>on which it was obtaincnl. Second. — 
Because the |Nirdon was obtain<Ml by mt*ans not warrantiHl 
bv the law, and unfair to this defendant. Third, — IkN*aus(> 
the |)anIon was not grantcHl on the grounds that the ends 
of justice were already satisficil, but solely for the pur|Mk>e 
of convicting I)<»nnis l>onnelIy. Fourth. — ^That the |)anlon 
was recommendtHl by the Honorable Cyrus L. Pershing, 
pn'sident judge of the courts of S(*huylkill county, now 
presiding over this trial, and that in such n'coramendation 
he virtually {mssed upon the com{M'tency and materiality 
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of the witness ; and the prisoner now objects to this court 
deciding the competency of the same witness again, or of 
the validity of the pardon which was granted by and 
through their recommendation/* 

Mr. Kaercher^ on behalf of the Commonwealth, sub- 
mitted the following in writing: — 

"In the matter of the objection to the competency of 
Dennis F. Canning as a witness, the Commonwealth aver 
that the objections filed do not constitute any valid reason 
against his being sworn as a witness in this case, and as to 
the matters of fact averred in the said objection, the Com- 
monwealth aver that they are not true in point of fact/' 

The Court : — We do not feel disposed to go into a col- 
lateral issue and necessitate, perhaps, the bringing of mem- 
bers of the Board of Pardons here and keep the court 
occupied for a month. We think, until we have further 
light from a superior court, although the Commonwealth 
has notified us they are willing to go into this evidence, 
yet we are not willing, therefore we will not indulge the 
Commonwealth ; we do not think the pardon can be at- 
tacked ill this way (cited and read from 8 Wright, 218); 
we think this question cannot be raised here, as the Supreme 
Court say it would be very indecent for any person to raise 
it except the Attorney-General, and we will not allow either 
side to go into this collateral matter. 

(Objection overruled. Exception taken by defendant 

Bill sealed. 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

The Court : — We think that the witness is competent, 
but all these facts may go to his credibility. 

Witness sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaereher, 

Question. What is your full name ? 
Answer. Dennis F. Canning. 
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Q. Whore wore you n»i<ling in the year 1876? 

A. Ill r.Dcust flap, Northuralierland county. 

(i. Were you a member of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians ? 

A. Yc"s, sir. 

Q. When did you become a member? 

A. In 1870, I think 

Mr.Kaercher then made the following written offer: — 

"The Commonwealth pro|)ose to prove by the witness 
upon the stand, Dennis F. (*anning, that on the 1st of June, 
1875, John Kehoe, county delegate of the Mollie Maguire 
organization of Schuylkill county, applied to the witness, as 
county delegate of the Mollie Maguire organization of 
North umi)erland county, to furnish men to Dennis Don- 
nelly it} munler Thomas Sanger ; that sul>sequently to the 
munler of Sanger the defendant Donnelly confessetl to the 
witness that he with others had proiMired the men to mur* 
der Sanger ; that the murderers had been at liis (Donnel- 
ly's) house on the night before the murder, and that he 
had seen the men on the morning of the murder and had 
passed them as if he did not know them. This Im offered, 
first, for the purpose* of establishing the conspiracy under 
and through the Mollie Maguire organization to munler 
Thomas Sanger ; and, second, for the purpose of proving 
the ac;ts and declarations of the defendant in relation to the 
said murder." 

(The al)ove offer was not objected to.) 

Q. You stated you joined the onler in 1870 ? 

A. Yes; in Locust Gap. 

Q. What division did you join ? 

A. No. 1, of NorthumlM'rland county, at I.«ocust Gap. 

Q. Who wa<* b(Mly-ma'*ter imme<liately prior to your 
joining, or at the time? 

A. Patrick Smith. 

Q. Was it known by any other name than No. 1 ? 

A. That is all. 
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Q. Where was the headquarters of the division ? 

A. They held their meetings at Patrick Hester's, at 
Tx)cu8t Gap Junction. 

Q. Who succeeded Patrick Smith as the body-master of 
that division ? 

A. I do not know ; I was not there when the office ex- 
pired. 

Q. Did you ever become body-master of that division ? 

A. Yes, sir. In 1874. 

Q. Who was the county delegate all that time in North- 
uml>er)and county ? 

A. Patrick Hester. 

Q. When did you become body-master of the division ? 

A. In 1874 ; about the month of March or April. I 
could not say. 

Q. State how long you continued body-master of that 
division ? 

A. About three months. 

Q. Did you acquire any other position afler that? 

A. County delegate of Xorthumberlaud county. 

Q. How long did you continue county delegate of the 
Ancient Order in Northumberland county? 

A. Up to the time of my arrest, 6th May, 1876. 

Q. State whether you were ever called to attend any 
meeting of the order in Schuylkill county ? 

A. Yes; on the 1st of June, 1875. 

Q. State by what means you were notified to attend ? 

A. I received a telegram on May 31st from John Kehoe, 
to meet him next day at Mahanoy City, at ten o'clock, A. M. 

Q. He was county delegate of Schuylkill county ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you attend at Mahanoy City? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(J. Did you see John Kchoe there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you meet him? 
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A. I met him at Girardville. 

Q. Where did you go from there ? 

A. To Mahanoy City. 

Q. Was there a meeting of the Ancient Order held that 
day. 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Where was it held ? 

A. At Mr. Clark's. 

Q. What was his first name ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who were present at that meeting ? 

A. John Kehoe, Christopher Donnelly, Mike O'Brien 
and McIIugh, and Jamos McParlan, James Roarity, James 
Donahue, and I think William Gravin and myself. 

Q. State what |Kisition Cinvin held ? 

A. lie was w)unty secretary, I believe, at that time, of 
Schuylkill county. 

Q. And Jack Kehoe was the county del<^te of Schuyl- 
kill county, and you were the county del^ate of North- 
umberland county ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You spoke of James McParlan ? 

A. Yes ; he was known as James McKenna there then. 

Q. Were all the members present l)ody-masters of the 
Ancient Order ? 

A. I underst4KMl that Mike O'Brien and Jack Donahue 
was, and Chris. Donnelly was secretary of the conntv, so 
far as I underst4MKl. 

(Objectetl to.) 

Mr. Kaercher: — It is to show an assc>mblage of the 
order upon that day. 

(Defendant's counsel objecte<l.) 

Q. Did you have any conversation with John Kehoe 
upon that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mb. L'Velle: — Defendant^ counsel object to any 
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conversation with John Kehoe not in the presence of this 
prisoner. 

The Court : — It is contained in the offer. 

Q. State whether you liad a conversation with Kehoe 
upon that day ? 

A. Yes. After the adjournment of the meeting, I asked 
John Kehoe what he had sent for me for, and was it merely 
to come to the meeting, and he said '' Yes ; '' he said he 
wanted some men off from me, and there was a man they 
wanted men to shoot; and I said he could not have men; 
and he said, being as I had nothing to do with the other 
cases, — the case of Majors and Thomas,- -that he wanted me 
to send men and good men, and to the best of my opinion 
he meant I was to send them to Dennis Donnelly, and the 
man to be shot was Sanger ; and I told him I did not 
know how he could allow it to be done ; and he told me 
that I had not the same kind of men to deal with as he 
had in Schuylkill county. I said to him that I had as bad 
and worse, and there was as bad feeling in Northumber- 
land county as in Schuylkill, and it would be as bad now 
if I allowed it. 

Q. This was on what day ? 

A. On the 1st of June. 

Q. He stated you were to send those men because you 
were to have nothing to do with the other cases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With the case of — 

A. William M. Thomas, and William and Jesse Major. 

Q. The men you were to send were to be sent to Dennis 
Donnelly ? 

A. To the best of my opinion. 

Q. Did you ever have a conversation with Dennis Don* 
nelly after the murder of Sanger, in regard to the munler 
of Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. When was that conversation ? 
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A. About the middle of October, 1875. 

Q. Whereabouto did it occur ? 

A. In Patrick Hester's, at Locust Gap Junction. 

Q. Who was present ? 

A. There was a raffle there, and Tom Donahue and 
William Calahan of Mahanov Plane was in, and Donnelly 
was there. 

Q. Donnelly was there with the other two that you 
have named ? 

A. The three came there together, so far as I understand. 

Q. In this conversation that you had with him at Hes- 
ter's, in October, 1875, tell us what he said in re^rd to the 
murder of Sanger? 

A. He asked me if I heard about the murder of Sanger, 
and I said '^yes," and I asked him how they shot Uren, 
and he said he was shot in mistake ; that thev came to shoot 
one and shot two. He said that thev had been there to 
his place that night but he could not keep them, and he 
got them something to eat and drink ; he had seen them 
that nighl anyway, and he got them something to eat and 
I think something to drink too, and the next morning he 
did not let on to recognize them, and he said then he al- 
lowed they had put one out of the way ; he said, ''wo put 
one out of the way." 

Q. Did he say "we"? 

A. He used the won! " we " ; "we put one out of the 
way, and we have got another as had if not worw»." I 
asked him if that was the man that was in Sanger's place, 
and he said, no ; his name was Hcaton, and he allowe<l he 
was part owner, and he wanted me to s(*nd men to shoot 
Heaton, and he would send men to shoot this man, and I 
said I had no men. 

(Objected to.) 

The Court: — The whole of it can be given where a 
part is introduced. 

Q. Was it on this same time ? 
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A. The same oonversation. 
Q. Then tell us the whole conversation ? 
(Objected to.) 

The Court: — The whole conversation at that time must 
be given. 

(Exceptions taken by defendant. Bill sealed.) 

C. L. PERSHING, [seal] 

A. I asked him whether he referred to Frank Urmhard, 
and he said "yes." I said that Frank was a good man 
and I would allow no man to shoot him. He said that I 
should send some meo to shoot Heaton. I said that was 
no place to talk about it^ and I would be over in a few 
days and see about i%^ Then the conversation ended and 
I have not seen him^ Until I saw him in jail. 

Q. Did he say, " we put one out of the way," and that 
he had another, and then mentione<l Heaton ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he make any remark about Heaton ? 

A. He said that he had shot at the boys that morning 
they ^hot Sanger, and that he was down on the order. 

Cross-examination by Mr, I! Vdk, 

Q. How old are you ? k 

A. Twenty-seven the eighth day of October last. I 
was born in Ireland in 1850. 

Q. What part of Ireland ? 

A. In the province of Ulster, county of Don^al. 

Q. What part of Donegal ? 

A. About the centre ; nine miles from the town of 
Donegal. 

Q. How long have you been in this country ? 

A. About fourteen years the first of last July — about. 

Q. Was Schuylkill county your first place ? 
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A. Tea, sir ; my first place. 

Q. How long did you live there ? 

A. About three vears. 

Q. And then you removed to Northumberland county ? 

A. No, sir ; I joine<l the army from Schuylkill county. 

C^. When did you go to Northumberland county ? 

A. Simietime in 1869. I come back from the Wt*st in 
1M6SI to North umi)erland county. 

(J. When was the order of Mollie Maguires introducinl 
into Northumberland county ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

Q. How many years anterior to your joining it? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Who was your predecessor as body-master ? 

A. Pat Rafferty. 

Q. Was it not Pat Smith ? * 

A. No, sir, 

Q. When was Smith bo<ly-ma<?ter? 

A. In 1870, if I recollect. 

Q. Did Rafferty succeed Smith ? 

A. I don't know ; I left before Smith's term of offiw 
expired. 

Q, It was in 1870? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. Where did you go to ? 

A. I went up to Luzerne county ; he had been in the 
offi(*e a couple of years. I was in Luzerne county t^even 
months. 

(J. You had joined the onler Iwfore you went to Lu- 
zerne county ? 

A. I made a mistake ; Ned. Skivington was the divi- 
sion-master, and Smith came after him ; divi>ion-master is 
the pn>i)er name. 

Q. Skivington was the immediate predecessor of Smith? 

A. He was the b<Kly-master when I joineil the onler. 

Q. Who was the Ixxly-masier before you were the UmIv- 
master ? 
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A. Pat Rafferty. 

Q. Did Skivingtoii initiate you ? 

A. Yes, sir; in the fall of 1870. 

Q. In October ? 

A. I do not know what month ? 

Q. Where were you initiated ? 

A. At Patrick Hester's. 

Q, Was that the headquarters ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They had their meetings there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Regular meetings ? 

A. Yes; the regular meetings were monthly, and special 
meetings through the month ^pnetimes, if necessary. 

Q. Were the specif meetings called at the instance of 
the body-master? 

A. Of the oflBcers of the division. 

Q. He had the privilege and power of calling the divi- 
sion together ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or calling certain of the members together? 

A. He had the privil^e of calling the meetings, or a 
meeting of the officers; he would call the committee 
meetings. 

Q. And he was the party that received all the official 
communications from the other divisions? 

A. No ; the county secretary or del^ate received all 
official communications from the other divisions, or he was 
supposed to. 

Q. How many divisions were there in Northumberland 
county ? 

A. Only two ; the other was at Shamokin. 

Q, Who was the division-master there ? 

A. Peter McManus. 

Q. Was he body-master when you were ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You remained body-master from the fall of 1870 
how long ? 

A. I was not body-master at all, in 1870; bat I was 
body-master in 1874, in the spring — March or April. 

Q. You continued to be body-master until you were 
arrested ? 

A. No, sir ; a few months. 

Q. What is the difference between county del^ate and 
body-master ? 

A. The body-master or division-master has charge of 
the division only, but the county delegate has charge of all 
the divisions in the county ; he rules the county. 

Q. You had only two divisions? 

A. That is all. 

(^ You had to represent these di^|h|ons in conventions 
of the order ? ^ 

A. Yes ; and see what was done was done right. 

Q. Was it as such county delegate that you attended 
the meeting in Mahanoy (^tty ? 

A. Yes ; I was county delegate at the time, and attended 
it as county delegate. 

Q. Who notified you to attend the meeting? 

A. John Kehoe. 

(|. Did he have any more authority to notify you than 
you had to notify him to come to Northumberland county? 

A. No, sir ; not any more. 

Q. Did he have any autliority to compel your attend- 
ance in Mahanoy City ? 

A. No, sir ; not any ; he had not. 

Q. It was merelv a voluntarv act of vour own ? 

A. Yes ; I went there and did not know what I was 
going for. 

Q. You did not know what you went to Mahanoy City 
for? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not know you were upon no very good 
business? 
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A. I knew nothing about it. 

Q. Did you ever attend an order meeting in Schuylkill 
county before ? 

A. No, sir ; never in my life. 

Q. And you were body-master from 1874 up to the time 
you were elected county delegate, and then you were 
county delegate until you were arrested? 

A. I do not understand. I was body -master about three 
months, and that was in 1874. 

Q. When did your term expire? 

A. I was elected before ray term expired as county 
delegate, in 1874, again, sometime in the summer of 1874. 
I cannot say the moiath. *^ 

Q. And you continued fr^r 1874, how long? 

A. Until I was^Mpsted in 1876, on the 6th of May. 

Q. Did you ever arctend any other meeting in Schuylkill 
county of the Mollie Ma^uif^ ? 

A. I was never at a meeting in Schuylkill county before 
the 1st of June in my life. 

Q. The character of the organi^tion of Mollie Ma- 
guires was criminal and bad ; was it not? 

A. The Mollie Maguires I had nothing to do with. I 
have nothing to say about Mollie Maguires. 

Q. Do you say you were not county delegate of the 
Mollie Maguires? 

A. Yes, I do ; I was county delegate of the Ancient 
Order, and of nothing else. I joined it as that order. 

Q. Do you swear that they were not the one and the 
same thing — that is, the Mollie Maguires and the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians? 

A. I cannot tell what they were previous to ray election. 

Q. While you were connected with the organization ? 

A. I never saw any difference in them. I always called 
them one and the same thing. 

Q. Did you not know that the Mollie Maguires is a 
murderous organization, or criminal one? 
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A. I never looked on the organization as MoUie Ma- 
guires. 

Q. I thought you told us they were one and the same 
thing? 

A. I never knew but one and the samc^ and that is the 
Ancient Order; if there were Mollie Maguircs connected 
with it I know nothing alK)ut it. 

Q. Are you not aware that they were every one known 
as Mollie Maguires? 

A. No, sir ; I am not aware of it. 

Q. The Ancient Onler, as you l>nlieve<l it to be and as 
you knew it to be, was not a criminal organization, then? 

A. They have prove<l theoiHelves ^. 

Q. Were they not while ydki were connected with them ? 

A. Yes ; they were criminal. ^^ 

Q. Then there is no dilTerence between the Mollie Ma- 
guires and the Ancient Onler so fur ns the purpose of the 
organization, to wit, crime, was concerned ? 

A. I do not know anything about that question. I 
know that the organization has committetl crime. I admit 
It, but so far as the Mollie Maguires are concerne<l I have 
nothing to do with them. The Ancient Order has com* 
mitte<l crime, and if they are put down as Mollie Maguires 
that has nothing to do with it 

(>. Do vou «av that vou were not from the dav of vour 
initiation a full-fledgiHl Mollie Maguire? 

A. Xo, sir ; I Wiis not. I was never a Mollie Maguire, 
to my knowledge, in my life. 

Q. Was it as an Ancient Order man you went to 
Mahanoy City ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it as an Ancient Onler man you entere<I into 
the conspiracy to kill William M. Thoma<«? 

A. I never entereil into a conspiracy to kill Thoma<). 

Q. Were you not there at the convention ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. And are you not convicted of that crime ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And undergoing sentence ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say you are an innocent man of that charge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You are suffering a term of seven years in that 
prison ? 

A. Yes ; and you helped to do ' it, to the best of my 
knowledge. 

Q. Did you also assist in the conspiracy to kill the two 
Majors ? 

A. No, sir. V . 
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you not ? yMg '^ 

A. Yes, sir. - ># * . % 

Q. And of which you ar^ow pardoned ? 

A. I do not know Vhich I am pardoned of I am 
pardoned of the assault and battery on William M. Thomas. 
I think that is what my pardon called for. 

Q. Did you not know you were pardoned of that offense 
before you saw it this morning? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you see it ? 

A. Last Wednesday morning was the first I was in- 
formed of my pardon being recommended, and then t was 
told by Mr. Garrett. 

Q. When were you first spoken to, or first promised 
your liberty of this charge? 

A. Never, sir. 

Q. Were you never approached and promised if you 
would go upon the stand and testify against Donnelly you 
would be pardoned ? 

A. No, sir ; never. I was never told anything of the 
kind. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Dennis Donnelly 
in prison ? 
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A, Ye», air. 

Q. Which coll did you occupy ? 

A. Cell seven I nleep in, and thirty-two I work in. 

Q. What cell was Donnelly in ? 

A. Thirty-one, I believe. 

Q. And you worked in cell thirty-two? 

A. Yes ; right opposite. i 

Q. \Vhen did you visit Domielly in hib cell? 

A. I could not 4|^ Exactly the date, f think la<*t 
Saturday a week was the fini>t time I was in his cell. 

Q. The first time sinoi^ou iia^^\becn in prison? 

A. Yes, sir. ' 'I 

Q. Did you have any converRalioM^ith him ? 

A. Yes, sir. ^ " 

Q. Quite an extended oonver8ati<^|l 

A. Yes, sir. ^^ 

Q. What brought you int<^is«g^ 

A. I was sent there to work by the keeper ; by Mike 
the weaver. 

Q. When was it ? 

A. I have told you last Saturday a week, I believe. 

Q. Are you sure it was Ust Saturday one week ago ? 

A. I think so — Saturday a week or two weeks. 

Q. Was it not two weeks ago lahi Saturday ? 

A. It might be; I am not positive. 

C^. Was it three weeks ago lafft Saturday? 

A. I do not think it was. 

Q Was it not before the elec*tion ? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Will you swear it was not ? 

A. I will not, for I am not positive. 

Q. Was it three weeks ago Iat«t Saturday ? 

A. I oould not tell vou. 

(^ Was it two weeks last Saturday ? 

A. I believe it was ; it might have been ; I do not 
know. 
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Q. Was it not before you got your pardon ? 

A. Yes, eir. 

Q, A c-oui>Ie of weeks before you got your pardon ? 

A. I eould not te!l you any peflti: than I have told yon. 

Q. Whmidid you get yon^r pardon '? 

A. I d« notjfi'i iiiv |,.in! II, til yesterday for the first 

time. 

Q. Then it w:is r<-^-\ o- 'yw ? 

A. It waak^ivcii :<> liii' ami I rcaVl Qiyaelf. 

Q. Who by? ': . 

A. By the wan!, u, 1^I^, IIr.j-c.rJc, 

Q. What were \ . .11 muftrng in ? ^i * 

A. Weaving. v ■ , • 

Q. You were ai-nt In we'i.vil."itii Donnelly? i 

A, Yes; I wns oitAf "oil;. 

Q Does it take Slfc.i nm ;. Iwin ? 

A. No, sir. ' ^ 

Q. What was I'..un.->1K' Join- V 

A. He was resting while I was working. 

Q. He was playing? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not it was in pursuance of an ander- 
standing between you and certain other parties, and in 
(x>nside ration of the promise that you were to be pardoned, 
that you went in to convict that man in that prison ? 

A. No, sir; I knew nutking about being put int« that 
man's cell, and nobody asked me until I was brought there 
on Saturday morning. I had been idle from the Wednes- 
day previous, and the door opened and I was told to go 
there and work. I was sent' for a short time, and on 
Monday for a short time, and I was called off. Mike sent 
me in both times. And then I was taken and put into 
another cell with Neil Dougherty. I think number twenty- 
eight. 

Q. How many looms have they in the prison ? 

A. Eighteen or twenty. 
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Q Are the looms in prison oiwrated by Mollie Maguirc^? 

A. I do not know who they arc opcraled by, 

Q. Do you know what Xeil IXmghprty was convicted 
of? 

A, Yi's; I bolieva «>. 

Q. Did you know that Ttenni-> Donnelly was charged 
with the- munler ofSang^ at4he time vrtu went in* 

A. Yo«; I did. 

Kl. Had yoii th^n nuuluuuyiour mind to go upon the 
witnofw-stand ajlftinft I 

A. Ye«; if I ««;,.> 

il. When did yoa H^^uilii;' np^iiu lind to go upon 
the wilncss-staad? 

A. I do not know .■.I. liy. T ihtol; Ir was the 5lli of 
May that I gave my '^i T' ninit t>< Gp]>taiu Linden. 

(.1. How did he kdi'i ■}riijKM^p^.r--\ to give that 
statement? ^^ f 

A. He had Ix-en will II' -< ■< [ il iini> - jueviouN to that. 
He nuked me if I wouUI give him a stslcmt'nt ; he aMketl 
me in the name of Gml, and I liid no. 

Q. Tell us when yon liad the first mnvenvition with 
Captain Linden abont Dennis Donnelly? 

A. I could not tell you exactly. 

Q. Waa it la."*! year? 

A. Xo; I believe it was this year. 

Q. Tell us what lime this year? 

A. I could not say. 

(i. Was it January ? 

A. I could not tell you what month. 

(i. Or in February ? 

A. I told you I did not know. 

Q, You read and write ? 

A. Y«», sir. 

Q, Did you keep a diarj- ? 

A. No, sir; not of that kind. 

Q. How often did I<inden come to sec you? 
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A. I do not know. 

Q. Twenty times ? 

A. It was several times. 

Q. Thirty times? 

A. Iso, sir. 

Q. How many times did he come to your cell? 

A. Perhaps half a dozen thnea^ more or lean, 

Q. Was it not twenty times? 

A. I think not. 

Q. Or fifteen ti 

A. I think not. 

Q. Was it ten tiinc^ 

A, He may. 

Q. Or he might i\vt?lvc times ^ 

A. I do not knoi^ iuleed. 

Q. Did you k now that . C jutj ai n Linden was a detective? 

A. Yea, sir. ^"^ 

Q, Did you ever invite him to come to your cell ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

<i. ^Vho was your mf«senger ? 

A. Any message I sent I sent through the jail, and the 
regular authorities of the jail. 
il Who was it? 

.V. The keepers of the jail — through Beyerle and Innia, 
anil the hoss weaver. 

Q. Thtfi) you sent all the communications between your- 
.telf and Captain Linden through the regularly constituted 
authoritius of the prison ? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. r>id you send by word of mouth or letter? 

A. By note. 

Q. Did you ever send a not« by Mose Innis to Lindf q f 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Do you swear that you did ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. When? 
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A. i do Dol know when. 

Q. What WM the purport of it ? 

A. That be should eome in ; that I wanted to see him. 

Q, You do not know when it wati? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, How many notes did you wnd by Innis? 

A. I do not know. It wbk sealed. 

Q. Before you gave it to him ? 

A. I think BO. 

Q. Wliere did yon : 

A. I bought it. 

Q. Were you not fi; 

A. Only a sheet a i:. 

Q. And you sealal v><ii(^|HBH|v|jinden? 

A, Yes; in an env^-l'iif 

Q. You do not kncu n lief^f? <)><- pHum authorities 
read your communieiih<'ii- ■■:■ ,,.,1 ' 

A. No, sir; I do not know anything about it. 

Q. You dropped a remark a few moments ago that I 
want you to explain. When I nitked you whether or not 
yon had l>ecn oonvietetl of two eharges — one for ansault 
and baKery with intent to kill, and the other for a con- 
spiracy to kill — yon said I aA.-'ixted to put you there. Ex- 
plain that to the court and juni'. 

A. I saitl to the best of my knowle<lge; and t shall ex- 
plain it, too. By doing w), I have to give an explanation 
of the whole case. 

Q. No, sir ; come down to the point. 

A. The first time I saw yon, before my trial came on, 
was in the ollioe in the jail with Judge R>'an, who had 
l>een brought there to hear our mse, and have a consulta* 
tion and Mee what wilh best lo be done. The rest of the 
prisoners had given a fuW ntntement, and were supposed 
to go cm the stand and swear to that statement I refawd 
to do so, and stated I wuul<l not go upon the stand to 
flwear a lie for no man — to suve them or mynelf. Then 
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yoD tamed upoa me rather sharp and asked me what I 
knew aboQt the case, and T satd, " I know all about it ; " 
and you gave me to understand that I should say no more. 

Q. Was it in the presence of Judge Ryan ? 

A. Yes, sir. Then, after that, in this court-house here, 
in this back room, you and Ryan and Garrett held another 
consultatroo, when I was asked for a true statement, and I 
did give it, and the only true one that had been given that 
I know ; and that showe<l I was not guilty, and those men 
acknowledged it, simI U]in'i.'(i -i~l:ed me (o go upon the 
stand, and you tunn-^l u-ourul, and Jack Kehoe said no, 
he would not go upi^n llw stftml, as they might make re- 
marks npon it; anil you ttirmil around and said they 
should not go upon iln- stnnd : l>iit ray case was an exc*|H 
tion, and you woiikl <x it all right with the judges. Then 
Garrett said was it right to sacrifice me, and I said I did 
not think you understoocrmy case right, and I think he 
made an answer that you did not want to understand it. 
And then, in this court-house, here in this court-room, you 
came to me again, and told me that you were afraid Gar- 
rett would put me upon the stand, and I said I did not 
want to go upon the stand until all was nver and sentence 
was passed, so it could not be said it was to clear myself 
or injure the others ; and yon told me that I should not ; 
that if I did, I would be called a squealer anyhow. That 
is about the whole of it. 

Q. And that is the whole charge against myself? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever give rae a cent to defend you ? 

A. So, sir; and did you expect it? 

Q. Did you ever give me a cent to defend you? 

A. Xo, sir. 

Q, Under what fealty was I to you to defend you? To 
whom did you give your money? 

A. To John Ryan, 

Q. You never employed me? 
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A. No, nir. 

Q. Was I your rounscl ? 

A. You stitc<l BO. You stated so to thifi court, that you 
were tliu couu.-wl for all. 

Q. l>o yuu not know I was counsel for Donnelly and 
O'Brien, and one or two olhen, and atalc<1 ho to the court? 

A. Yon Htated you were counsel for all, to the best of 
my opinion. 

Q. Do you swear to that? 

A. To the best of n 

Q. You never directl * 9^S3otI^ . ^vc any money to 
me to defend you indiviAliTf 

A. I never emidoycl "(g^- 

Q. But you gave it fc. 

A, I gave it to John I 

Q. Do you not knon '•.iri^^mL^ jku<1 since thon? 

A. Yeit; I paid him since then. 

Q. You said you told roe in thin court-room, and also 
in the prc^tence of Judge Ryun,and in the prutenc-e of Gar- 
rett, what you have detailed before thin court and jury ? 

A. About the same as that ; it was something similar to 
that. 

Q. In substance? 

A. Yes, sir, 

<l. That I first told you not to go upon the stand ? 

A. Yi>s; you told me not tti make any statement. 

Q. And that was the first I told yon? 

.-V. I do not know as that wa.t the fin*!; but you told 
me so right here, sitting at that table. 

Q. Did I know you at the time that Judge Ryan had 
the interview with you ? 

A. Well, you had seen me before that. 

Ci. Where liad I seen you ? 

A. In the ofliice of the squire, and in the court-room. 

Q. Did I see you to recogniiie you ? 

A. Not before that. 
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Q. I think you said 70a told everything you knew to 
Judge Ryan and myself in the presence of the others ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the others told you that you should not squeal? 

A. No, sir ; they never spoke to me about squealing, 
and I did not intend to squeal at that time. 

Q. You swear now you are innocent of these charges ? 

A. Yes ; I swear so. 

Q. And yoii swear that everything that was done there 
you participated in, did you not, in Mahanoy City ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not swear to anything of the kind. 

Q. Were you at th6 meeting in Mahanoy City ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was an innocent amusement, was it not, to meet 
there and conspire to kill men, and you were innocent ? 

A. Yes ; I was innocent. 

Q. You would not go upon the stand and swear you 
were not in Mahanoy City upon that occasion ? 

A. Certainly not ; I would acknowledge the truth aud 
nothing but the truth. 

Q. And that truth admitting this would be no offense, 
in your estimation ? 

A. Yes ; I think I committed no offense, in my estima- 
tion. 

Q. At that meeting in Mahanoy City there was young 
Frank McHugh ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. He acted as secretary ? 

A. I believe so. 

Q. Were you all county delegates at that meeting ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did Jack Kehoe send you a letter to come to Ma* 
hanoy City ? 

A. No, sir ; it was a telegram. 

Q. On the 1st of June you went to Mahanoy City ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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A. No, flir; it told mc to meet him there. I met him 
in Girardville, and went to go to his hoiiKe l>eeauHe t did 
not nee what I vranted to Mahanoy City for. 

Q. Michael O'Brien was at that meeting? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q, And Jack Kehoe? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. And James Roarity? 

Q. They did no mon* (>tfl|^^wii< ipniein (he deliber- 
ations of that meeting, I^S"I^ ^Dtusilf? 

A. Yes; I will explain tn? Adukjo you, if neeewiaiy. 
They offered tnasaaMinnit' '^^^■flpxl I refuiietl Ui send 
men to do it. ^ff^ 

Q. They wanted you (>■ -<iKt nun? 

A. Yes; and I refused. 

Q, And that was on the 1st of June, 1875? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. .\nd did you not know then, if you did not before, 
of the terrible and criminal character of the oi^nimtion ? 

A. Yes, nir; I knew they were committing enminal 
actA. 

Q. You had l»een present at roeottngs before? 

A. That was the firat of the kind I ever sat at. 

Q. You knew they coramittt.><] crimes before, did you 
not? 

A, I was aware of them committing crimes ttefore that. 

Q. When was the first time? 

A. I could not say poi^itivcly before that, I could not 
say positively of (he organization committing any crimes 
never liefore that. 

Q. YoD never heard of William M. Thomas or the 
Majors? 

A. Never before. 

Q. Did you know Dan Dougherty ? 
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A. No, sir ; I did not know him before that day. 

Q. He was introduced into the order? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He of course laid his tale before you? 

A. He stated those men had shot at him. 

Q. Did he make his statement before you ? 

A. I said he did. 

Q. And he asked you to avenge the outrage upon him ? 

A. I do not know whether he did or not; all I know, 
he said he had been shot at, and that is all I know. 

Q. Did he ask your assistance to avenge the outrage 
upon him? 

A. He did not. 

Q. Did you then state as to the most feasible means you. 
would take to put the Majors out of the way ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not, but it was stated in my hearing. 

Q. And you acquiesced in everything? 

A. I answered *'yes," do you say? No, sir; I did not. 

Q. You sat by? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did the meeting last ? 

A. About an hour. 

Q. Was this question of crime the first thing introduced 
into the meeting ? 

A. No, sir ; the conspiracy was not formed until Dan 
Dougherty had left the room. 

Q. You remained after he left? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you were a good man, why did you not leave the 
oi^nization as soon as this was introduced ? 

A. I did not do it. 

Q. Why did you not go to the authorities and tell them 
what an organization it was in this county ? 

A. Schuylkill county had nothing to do with me, and I 
bad nothing to do with it. 

Q. Then it was not your business to prevent crime in 
Schuylkill county ? 
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A. No, sir ; I did uot make it my bueincM. 1 made i; 
my business in my own county. 

Q. You had been in the army ? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. And arc a citizen uf this country? 

A. Yea, sir. 

H. -Vnd yet crime wiix known to you, and contemplated 
crime known to yini, and you never as much as o[»eiied 
your li|>9 tu inform the intemled viotinu of the crime? 

A. 1 did not know tli' n:.^^^^ 

Q. Did you know nnvfl^H^iUt ritv in Schuvlkill 

A. So, sir; I think ifj, W^f 

Q. Did you uot knon viii^^^^iiifide your f<ccrels to 
your prieots? ^^^ 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. And did you not know that thoy would have pre- 
vented the killing of lUisw men whom you were conspiring 
to kill, and upon tlieir lives too? 

A. Most likely. 

<i. Do you not know that they would have done it? 

A. Yes, air. 

Q. Why did you not tell your pritwts of thia intended 
crime? 

A. I did not think it was any of my bwrine&i. 

Q. Then yuu Bcknowle«lge yourself that yon arc not a 
good citizen in concealing wliat you knew to be a moot 
terrible crime? 

A. I acknow)e<lge 1 urn guilty ur!M.<creoy, and that \a all. 

Q. And you acknowle«lge that you took part in fixing 
op ihix crime? 

A. No, sir; I did not. 

Q. Did you go into their meeting? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And did not Jack Kehoetalk ioyou,aner the meet- 
ing dissolved, outiiide? 
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A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Yoa were asked to send men to Mahanoy CSty ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it not the subject that was first introduced into 
the meeting that day ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q, What was the first subject ? 

A. They spoke about this case of the man shooting 
Dougherty. I was not asked for men the first thing. 

Q,. You heard of the Dougherty case before that day, 
did you not ? 

A. I heard of him being tried for murder, but I did not 
know of him being shot at. 

Q. You knew he was a member of the oi^nization ? 

A. I did not know anything about it until I saw him 
there that day. 

Q. Is it one of the rules of the organization that you 
admit outsiders into your secrets or into your room during 
the deliberations? 

A. No, sir; I did not know anything about it until that 
dav. 

Q. Then you recognized him as a member afler that 
day? 

A. I was introduced to him that day. 

Q. You recognized him as a member? 

A. Yes ; I suppose so. 

Q. Did you not know it from the fact that he was in the 
organization ? 

A. From the fact that I was introduced to him as a 
member, in the room where the meeting was held. 

Q. When you were asked for men to murder these men, 
was it not your duty to go at once and inform the author- 
ities of it ? 

A It might have been, but I did not do it 

Q. You did not recognize it as a duty? 

A. Yes ; I suppose it was. 
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Q. You know 'Squire McLiese? 

A, Yes, 81 r. 

Q. You knew him to be one of the most reputable 
citizens in the county ? 

A. Yes, 8ir, 

Q. Did you not tell him ? 

A. Noy sir; I did not« 

Q. IIow long did you stay there? 

A. I left there on the two o'clock train. 

Q. And then you went straig^ home ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long afler you y^9i^ home did you have a 
meeting? ^^ 

A. I could not say ; I guc2M»^e next monthly meeting 
about the 15th of the month. 

Q. You called no special meeting between the regular 
meetings? 

A. I do not believe there was. 

Q. Tell us when your regular meetings were held ? 

A. Generally on the thinl Satunlay of the month. 

Q. You stopped in the meeting at Mahanoy City until 
it had transacted all of its business? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was about an hour ? 

A. About that. 

Q. Were they not over two hours in session ? 

A. I could not say how long. 

Q. Were they not in session until dinner-time? 

A. I believe so; we had dinner soon after the meeting 
adjourned. 

Q. Were they not in session until one o'clock tliat day ? 

A. I could not sav. 

Q. Was Dennis Donnelly there? 

A. No, sir; he was not. I did not know the man at 
that time. 

Q. When did you see him first to know him ? 
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A. The eveniug he was at Patrick Hester's, at Locust 
Gap. 

Q. At a raffle? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. AdcI you all stayed in the room until the business 
was through ? 

A. I believe so ; they all stayed there, and I stayed. 

Q. And the only business transacted at that convention 
was the proposed killing of the two Majors and William 
M.Thomas? 

A. That is about all. 

Q. There was nothing said at that meeting about Mr. 
Sanger? 

A. No, sir ; nothing. 

Q. Did you learn what his first name was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. When did you learn what his first name was? 
\ . I heard his name that day. I believe I heard it on 
the day of the Mahanoy City meeting. 

Q. And it was Jack Kehoe that told you of it? 

A. Yes; he was the man. I think he spoke to me abont it 

Q. The organization was not in the habit of sending 
men to perpetrate jobs for men not belonging to the order; 
they were not in the habit of letting men not in the order 
into their secrets ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not know that Dennis Donnelly was not a 
member of the order at that time ? 

A. No; at that time I did not. I have only his own 
words for it. 

Q. Did you not know that he was expelled or suspended? 

A. Not then, I did not. I think I heard so from him- 
self. 

Q, When did he tell you ? 

A. When I was in his cell. I never heard of it before. 

Q. You were talking about the MoUie Maguire businesB 
in the cell ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of oourne you communicated with Captain Linden ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not communicate every word that Dennis 
Donnelly told you, and a great deal that he did not tell you, 
about the Mollie Maguires to the auth^irities, in considera- 
tion of getting that pardon ? 

A. What he said in the cell ? — No, sir ; I deny of speak- 
ing a word of what he told me in the cell to any man, and 
I told Dennis Donnelly that I wanted to hear nothing. 

Q. You told him that? a 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there any one present? 

A. Himself; and he said that Butler had been sent to the 
jail to got information, and I told him I wanted to hear 
nothing. I made up my mind if he wantetl to tell me any- 
thing, that I would not let him tell me, — that I would pre- 
vent him. 

Q. Did you make up your mind that you wouhl uot tell 
it to the authorities? 

A. Unless I was asked on the stand. 

Q. Because it would add no more light to the informa- 
tion you had already given, is that the reason ; because it 
would have given no additional information to the authori- 
ties than what you had already given ? 

A. No, sir; that was not the rcascm — l)ecause be had 
told me nothing. 

Q. Did Pat Butler come to see you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Do you know the man ? 

A. I have seen him. 

Q. While he was in priscm ? 

A. Never saw him except U|M>n the time of the trial 
until here to-<lav. 

Q. Never had any conversation in prison with him ? 

A. No, air. 
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Q. Did you hear of his great Inck in his profession of 
a detective? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. Did you learn that he was in a very prominent posi- 
tion in the Reading Railroad Company's service? 

A. No, sir ; I did not know anything about it. 

Q. Were you promised promotion ? 

A . No, sir. 

Q. Nothing, except a pardon ? 

A. No, sir ; that or nothing else. 

Q. Do you swear here upon this witness-stand that the 
pardon was not promised you if you would squeal ? 

A. I do swear solemnly that no pardon was promised 
me to come upon this stand. I was asked to come upon 
the stand and I came out to clear myself of these charges 
which have been cast up, not in this county alone, but in 
Northumberland county too, by the Commonwealth. 

Q. Do you say your acts and deeds in Mahanoy City 
were not criminal, and did not warrant your conviction and 
sentence ? 

A. No, sir; I do not believe they did. 

Q. You swear you were an innocent child in all the traoA- 
actions at Mahanoy City, and nothing should be done to 
yon for it? 

A. I could not answer you except I give you the case — 
I am not lawyer enough for that. I swear I never had any- 
thing to do with the offer to assist Schuylkill county to 
commit crime. 

Q. You swore it was because you were innocent that 
you came upon the stand in this case to clear yourself be- 
fore the world ? 

A. Yes; that is the consideration. 

Q. And the Commonwealth said that they would give 
you an opportunity ? 

A. The Commonwealth has offered me nothing. I 
offered myself that if I was asked to go upon the stand I 
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would do 80; and make a statement of the facts aa they 
were, and if not, I would be satisfied to Htay off. 

Q. To give you an opfiortunity to clear yourself you 
would also get an opportunity to hang that man ? 

A. I do not want to hang the man. 

Q. Were you not offered an opportunity and promised 
an opiK)rtunity? 

A. No, 8ir ; no opportunity ixwitively in the world. 

Q. Did you not offer to tell all you knew if they gave 
you a chance to come out before the world and tell what 
you knew? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Q. Will you please tell the court and jury what brought 
around your coming upon the witness-stand against Don- 
nelly? 

A I shall tell you. I did not wish to lie down under 
this crime which I thought I had been innocent of, and 
which, and every other crime that has been cast on North- 
uml>erland county, and I would come u(K>n the stand and 
say I was innocent of it, and that I had not any part in 
injuring a man in my life, or committing a crime the organi- 
aation was accused of, except in Mahanoy City. 

Q. Did you not tell of others, and inculpate others in 
crimes, and tell Linden before you told him of Donnelly ? 

A. I might. 

Q. Did you not ? 

A. I do not know whether I did or not, 

Q. Will you say you did not tell him of other crimes 
that other members had peqietrated ? 

A. No, sir; I will not I might have told him of 
others before this. 

Q. Do you not know that you told him of several 
criines, and the guilty parties, before you tidd him about 
Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. I have told him of others. 

Q. And before you told him of Dennis Donnelly ? 
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A. I might; I believe so. 

Q. Do you not know ? 

A. Not of the organization, to my knowledge. 

Q. Outside of the organization ? * 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had a guilty knowledge of these crimes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And knew all about them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you never told Linden or any other person of 
the guilty knowledge you had of those crimes until seven 
years of your sentence was stricken off? 

A. I do not understand that. 

Q. Was seven years of your time stricken off? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you realize the fact? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then it is a great reward ? 

A. It seems so. 

Q. And it is a consideration for something ? 

A. I suppose so. 

Q. Do you not know it is a consideration for your com- 
ing upon the stand and squealing against that man ? 

A. Most likely. • 

Q. Do you not know it. 

A. It seems so now. 

Q. Do you not know it was the consideration of squeal- 
ing against that man ? 

A. I do not suppose they would pardon me unless for 
that purpose. I suppose they would not pardon me except 
for that purpose — that was after I got my pardon, and I 
did not know that before that. 

Q. Were you not told that Mr. Hughes, and Gowen 
and the district attorney were going to get you par- 
doned ? 

A. No, sir. 
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(^. Then you know nothing of thene gentlemen that g«»t 
your pardon ? 

A. I know nothing about the gentlemen that got my 
panlon. 

Q. Or how it was obtained ? 

A. No, sir; not anything about it. 

(^. Were you promised a pardon to oorae ui)on the 
stand ? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. But you did say if you could be a witness that you 
would come out here and testify against Donnelly and 
others too? 

A. I offered and made a statement, but whether they 
would take me as a witness or not I did not know; or 
whether I was supposes! to come on the stand or not. 

Q. Did you not know that you could not be a wit- 
ness? 

A. No, sir? 

Q. You knew you were convictetl of an infamous 
crime? 

A. Yes; I believe I was convicte<l of a crime. 

Q. Were you not told you could not lye a witnojw? 

A. No, sir ; I was not told I could not l)e a witness — to 
my knowle<lge, 

Q. Then you were not told you could not lye a witness 
until you were pardoned ? 

A. I know nothing ahont the pardon. 

il. When were you first told you could not he a wit- 
ness? 

A. I do not believe I was ev^er told that, 

Q. When were you told you could be a witness? 

A. After last Wednesday, when the panlon came here. 
I did not know anything about going on the stand before 
tlmt. 

Q. But you told Linden that you were then willing to 
go upon the stand, so far back as last May, or |)erha|)s 
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prior to that time^ and tell everything yoa knew about 
Donnelly and about others? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did not Linden tell you that you could not be a 
witness ? 

A. No, sir; he did not. 

Q. Did he not tell you that you could not be a witness, 
but that if you would go upon the stand they would make 
you a witness ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you tell Linden about these criminals, and 
the crimes they had committed? 

A. My reason was to clear myself and show to the pub- 
lic that I was not guilty of the crimes I was charged with. 
I did not expect anything. I did not know I was to go 
upon the stand before last Wednesday a week, I think. 

Q. You said that Kehoe wanted you to send men ; how 
many did he say ? 
A. He did not say. 
Q. What kind of men ? 

A. Good men. ^^ When you send men, send good 
men." 

Q. How many men were you in the habit of sending? 
A. I never sent any. 
Q. How many did you receive ? 
A. I never sent or received any to commit a crime. 
Q. You did not ever send bad men before? 
•A. I sent neither good nor bad. 

Q. Wlien he impressed upon you the necessity of send- 
ing good and not bad men, what did he mean ? 

A. I sent neither bad nor good men. I refused to send 
any. 

Q. Did you tell him that Northumberland county would 
take care of itiself ? 

A. No, sir ; I said I did not see why he allowed such 
things to be done. He said that they could not get along 
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without it ; and I asked him, " How do T get along without 
it?" and he said I did not have such men to deal with as 
he had in Schuylkill county ; and I said I had worse, and 
that when I took charge of Northumberland county I had 
them to deal with. (Objected to.) This was in Mahanoy 
City. I am giving you my answer. 

Q. You have given me more tlian an answer? 

A. No, sir; I told him, when he said I had not the same 
kind of men he had, that I had as bad if not worse, and 
that in North utnl)erland county there was as bad feelings 
as there was in Schuylkill county, and would be to-day if 
I allowed it, or there would l)e now if I aIlowe<l it. This 
was in the meeting at Malianoy City, or after the meeting, 
coming from Mahanoy City. 

Q. It was not in the presence of McParlan in Mahanoy 
City? 

A. No, sir; it was after the meeting adjoume<l. 

Q. Were you not asked for men in the presence of Mo- 
Parlan and McHugh ? 

A. Yes; in the meeting I was, and my reply was, when 
I was asked, that I did not think it would pay for roe to 
send men to Schuylkill county to do anything of the kind, 
and then I was asked again ; I was told that was what I 
was sent for, and if I had any men in Northumberland 
ouunty to de|Knd upon to sond them ; and I said I could 
de|)end on Northumberland county to do what was right, 
but if Schuylkill county de()endtMl u|)on us to do such work^ 
they could not de|)end upf>n us to do that. That was what 
I express<Kl at the meeting. McParlan wa^at the meeting, 
but I do not know whether he was in at the time. 

(^ Was not the committet* ap|K)int4Hl and seleineti from 
that meeting that you atten<ieil to kill the Majons? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Who were they that were appointed to kill the 
Majors ? 

A. John Donahue and Christopher I>onnelly were sup- 
posed to be the men to attend to that job. 
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Q. What was Donnelly ? 

A. Christopher Donnelly ? I think he was treasurer of 
the county. 

Q. And he was to select the men ? 

A. Him and John Donahue were supposed to get men 
for that purpose. 

Q. You say Christopher ? 

A. Yes; not this defendant here. 

Q. He is in prison now ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did he live ? 

A. About Mount Laffee — here somewhere; I do not 
know exactly where; or near New Philadelphia, perhaps; 
I could not say. I never saw him before that day. 

Q. Who attended to the others ? 

A. James McKenna, with the assistance of Mike 
O'Brien. 

Q. Was the time fixed ? 

A. No, sir ; there was no time specified, as I am aware 
of. 

Q. But it was fixed to a certainty there, that these men 
were to be put out of the way? 

A. Yes ; that was the understanding, that these men 
were to be shot. 

Q. And that fact was known to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you did not tell those men ? 

A. Xo, sir ; I never saw the men in my life. 

Q. Did you know where they lived? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you not hear and know all about it ? 

A. I heard, but I did not know before. 

Q. Did you not know that some lived in Tuscarora and 
Mahanoy City ? 

A. I heard some was in this end and some in that end 
of the mountain, but I did not know anything about Tus- 
carora or Mahanoy City. 
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Q. Was it not determined how they were to be shot? 

A. There was something said about that, but I do not 
know where it was. 

Q. You heard the testimony of Frank McIIugh upon 
the stand ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(i. Was it ci)rrect ? 

A. Tlie wonls he spoke were correct. I acknowledge 
having spoken the wonls he spoke himself, but not at the 
time of tiie conspiracy. 

Q. Then Frank McIIugh did not tell the truth, an you 
think ? 

A. He spoke the truth, but not at the proper time; but 
it was before there was ever anything said about the con- 
spiracy that I s|>oke of he swore that I acknowledgoil the 
plan. 

Q. At that time? 

A. I do not know what time he said. 

Q. Jack Kehoe never asked you to send those men in 
the meeting — the men whom you were to have sent to 
Schuylkill county? 

A. In the meeting I was asked for the men to shoot 
Thomas in the presinu^e of all that were there. 

1^. And you maile that reply ? 

A. Yes ; I made the reply. 

Q. Was the business of the meeting confined to William 
M. Thomas and the two Majors ? 

A. I think that wtas about all. 

Q. Donnelly did not talk about a boHsat Mount I^affee? 

A. I do not know &h there was anything said about a 
boss in Mount Laflce; I could not sav for certain about 
that. 

Q. Did you promise Kehoe that you would send those 
men? 

A. No, sir; but refa*H»d to send them. 

Q. Do you know whether I am asking you to send them 
to Raven Run, or the Majors? 
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A, No, sir; but I refased them both ; so I am right^ any- 
how. 

Q. And it was on the way from Mahanoy City that yon 
refused? 

A. Yes ; I think so. 

Q. You told him in Mahanoy City that you would not 
send the men to kill Thomas or the Majors? 

A. I was not asked for men to kill the Miyors, but just 
Thomas. I told him my county did not do such work^ 
and neither would I allow it. 

Q. Did he ask you, too, for men to go to Raven Run? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did he think you would refuse him the second time? 

A. I do not know what his thoughts were. 

Q. You refused him twice? 

A. I refused him twice. 

Q. You knew that Butler was liberated from prison, 
and that he was not sentenced? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You knew that Lawlor was not sentenced? 

A. I knew he was released. 

Q. And that Frank McHugh was not sentenced? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that John J. Slattery was not sentenced? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But you knew you were sentenced yourself? 

A. Yes. I ought to know it. 

Q. And you resolved to get even with the others? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. By getting an opportunity to clear yourself? 

A. I came upon the stand to show exactly my position — 
how I had been accused wrongfully for crimes I had never 
committed. 

Q. Do you not think it was a great reward to get upon 
the stand? 

A. I do not know whether it was a reward or fiivor. I 
asked them nothing except to make a statement. 
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Q. You did not regard it as a reward to go upon the 
stand and swear against that man? 

A. I did not want to swear against that man. I made a 
statement, ard I am bound to stand to it. I have offered 
to give my statement, and I did not say whether they 
should put me upon the stand or not. 

Q. You offered your services? 

A. Yes; I oertainly have done so. 

Q. Without hopo of reward? 

A, I have nothing but to go upon the stand and say I 
am innocent. 

Q. No hopes of getting anything? 

A. I have told you a dozen times. 

Q. Who was prwent when Donnelly (*onfe»ied to you 
that he brought those men to Raven Run? 

A. The bar-room was full. There was none listening to 
the conversation except himself and I, although there wore 
dozens there. 

Q. Hester's bar-room is not verj* large? 

A. I do not think it was; but the house was full. 

Q. Did he communicate it to you in a low tone? 

A. He communicated it to me at the bar, standing there, 
when I first got there. 

Q. You never met him l)efore that night? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Who intnxluced him to you? 

A. I believe it was Pat Hester — I <lo not know for 
sure. 

il. Did he tell you they were at his house the night l)e« 
fbre? 

A. He said they were there the night l>efore — I could 
not say whether he said they wore at his house; but I 
think he said that he could not keep thera at his house. 

(^. Why did he want Henton out of the road? 

A. Because he was a bad man, and that he was down on 
the order. I asked liim if it was the man that came into 
Sanger's place, and he said, no; it was Mr. Heaton. 
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Q, Did you know the gentleman ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you know there were several of that name? 

A. No, sir; I did not know anything about it. 

Q. Why did he say that he wanted Sanger put oat of 
the road? 

A, He did not say. 

Q. You never had any conversation with Dennis Don- 
nelly, prior to the murder of Sanger and Uren, relative to 
the getting of men ? 

A. I never saw Dennis Donnelly up to that night, to my 
knowledge. 

Q. You had with Jack Kehoe? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. And Jack Kehoe told you to send them where ? 

A. To Dennis Donnelly, to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. No, sir ; I am not. 

Q. (By Mr. Garrett.) You spoke about the trial for con- 
spiracy. Was there not counsel for the defendants that 
wanted you to go upon the stand to testify ? 

(Mr. UVelle objected.) 

Re-direct examination by Mr. Kaereher, 

Q. Did you know that there was an application made for 
your pardon ? 

A. No, sir. I did not know anything about the i)ardoD 
was to be made at all. 

Q. Did you know that a pardon had been granted until 
it was told you by Mr. Garrett, your counsel ? 

A. No, sir; I did not know it previous to that. 

Q. That was the first you knew that there was a pardoOy 
or that one had been granted ? 

A. Yes ; that was the first I knew. 

Q. State whether or not you made some statement to 
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Mr. Garrett, as your counsel, of what you knew in regjinl 
to oflenses, and refiiie^tetl him to tell Captain Linden to 
come and see you ? 

A. Yes, «ir. 

(Defendant's counsel a«*k for an offer.) 

Mr. Kaercher: — TheCoramonwealth pro|>oN* to prove 
that it was a voluntary aet of the |mrty himself, through 
his rounsel, communicating to an officer and soliciting an 
interview in onler to make a statement. 

Mr. Campbei^l : — The defendant has no ohjwtion to his 
stating it was voluntary, but we do object to his bringing 
in the counsel for the defendant. 

(J. State whetlier you <li<i, through your counsel, retjuot 
an interview with Captain Linden ? 

A. Yes; I did. 

Q* To give him information about what you knew ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

C^. Was it after that Captain Linden crame to S4*e you ? 

A. Yes; after that. 

Q. Did you make a statement to him ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You stated that Captain Linden said, '' In Ciod*s 
name;" did he tell you, '^ In God's name, tell us simply the 
truth?" 

(( )bject€d to.) 

(Kvideni*eadmitte<L Exception taken by defendant. Bill 
sealed.) 

C. L. PEKSHIXi;. [seal] 

C|. State whether C^aptain Linden said any thing to you, 
or held out any inducement beyond saying, 'Mn (iod's name, 
tell the truth"? 

A. That is all that Captain Linden told me; he told me 
to tell the truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Q. Is it your recolk^crtion you were to send the men t«» 
Donnelly ? 
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A. Yes ; that is my recollection that he said, to the best 
of my knowledge ; I would not be positive to the words. 
Q. Do you recollect the place you were to send them ? 
A. He did not name the place at all. 

Re'Crosa-examination by Mr, I! Velle, 

Q. Did you have but one conversation with Captain 
Linden ? 

A. I had several. 

Q. Was the first conversation you had in pursuanee of 
the request you made to your counsel ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When was it? 

A. It was between my conviction and sentence. 

Q. Then it was in 1876 ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You told him you wanted to see Captain Linden ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. Campl)ell.) Did you have a conversation with 
your counsel about getting Captain Linden ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. About telling Captain Linden what you knew ; — ^you 
said you sent word to Captain Linden ? 

A. I made a mistake in that; I sent for Mr. Grarrettand 
told him, and made some remarks, and he said he would 
see Captain Linden and send him to me. That was the 
wav it was. 

Q. Did you ever tell Garrett that you knew anything 
about this Donnelly case? 

A. Never, sir, 

(Recess for half an hour.) 

Afternoon Sedaion. 
HiRAJi Bensinger recalled. 
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Quention. State witetlier you recollect the night before 
Sanger was killed? 

Answer, Yt-s, sir. 

Q. Where were you that night or the night before ? 

A. I was working at the ear))enter nhop. 

Q. What time did you leave work that night? 

A. Between tlie hours of eleven and twelve. 

Q. State in what part of the yueXch you live? 

A. At the place marke<l II. Ben^inger on the map. 

Q. Whereabouts did Dennis Donnelly live? 

A. I would not be (*ertain al>out the block, but it is here. 
(Indicates on map.) 

Q. Did you see any men that niglit ? 

A. I met five men coming down the road. 

Q. Whereabouts was it that you met them ? 

A. As near as I can tell you, between Alfred Kitta*s and 
Michael Mack's. 

Q. You met them between thosi* two houses on the road? 

A. Yes; five of them. 

Q. How were they dresse<l? 

A. In clean clothes — shifting clothes. 

Q. Between eleven and twelve oVhn'k, as you were re- 
turning from your shop to your home ? 

A. Y'es ; we were working on the night-shift. They were 
scarce of wagons, and we were fixing the wagons. 

Q. Who was with you ? 

A. James Fisher and his son Frank. 

Q. Did you know any of these men ? 

A. Xo, sir ; they were strangers to me. 

Q. In what dire<*tion were they going? 

A. Down. 

Q. Down past Sanger's? 

A. Yes; if they kept on clown the road they would cer- 
tainly go past Sanger's. 
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Q. The direction they were coming from was the same 
direction as Donnelly's house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not notice them until you saw them between 
these houses ? 

A. No, sir; it was pretty dark. 

Oro^-examination by Mr, V Velle. 

Q. You were a witness in the case of Munley ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not then state you met five men ? 
A. No, sir ; I was not asked. 

Q. Were you not sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, 
and all you knew about it ? 
A. Yes ; all I was asked. 
Q. Who was with you ? 
A. James Fisher and his son Frank. 
Q. Was Fisher with you when you met those men ? 
A. Yes ; he was boarding with me. 
Q. And his son ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you meet them on the road ? 
A. Yes, sir ; 

Q. Did you have any conversation with them ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. They did not stop you ? 
A. No, sir ; they passed on. 
Q. How do you know the number of men ? 
A. By seeing them. 

Q. Are you satisfied there was but five ? 
A. That is all ; I am satisfied there were only five men. 
Q. Did they have hats or caps on ? 
A. I could not say. 
Q. How near were you to them ? 
A. I guess I was within five or six feet 
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Q. They were going down toward the breaker and 700 
were going toward your house? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They were coming frona the direction of your houfie? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And passed by your house ? 

A. Yes ; I suppose they did. I did not sec them until 
they got pretty near to me. 

Q. You only supiiose they passed Donnelly's house ? 

A. That is all. 

Q. Donnelly was not one of them ? 

A. I could not say whether he was or not ; I did not 
know any of them. 

Q. Do you know where Donnelly live<l ? 

A. I could not tell you the block that he lived, but 
only what |)art of the (mtcli he lived in. 

Q, Were they coming from Donnelly's ? 

A. I could not say. 

m 

Q. Did you not know where Donnelly lived then ? 
A. Yes; they were coming down the patch. 
Q. They were not coming as if they were aiming from 
Donnelly's house ? 

A. I could not say that. 

m 

Re-^irtd examination by Mr. Kaerther, 

Q. State whether they were coming from that direction ; 
did the road they were traveling go by DonnellyV houj*? 

A. There are two roads there. I hanllv know how to 
answer that question. They are what I call the front and 
back road, and they were on the front row!. They were 
coming away from the direction of Donnelly's house. 

R&^ros^-eraminaiion by Mr, }VhiUhou9f, 

Q. You cannot swear that they came from Donnelly's 
house? 
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A. No, sir. 

Q. Or the directioD of Donnelly's house ? 

A. Yes ; I can swear they came from the direction of 
Donnelly's house, and my house. 

Q. Who lives next to you ? 

A. There are a lot of people living along there. 

Q. And they came from the direction of those hoases ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was more in the direction of yours than Don- 
nelly's ? 

A. Well, there is a road that comes down there. 

Q. They came down the street that fronts upon your 
house and all those houses ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But they did not come down the street that comes 
down by Donnelly's house? 

A. No, sir ; but I could not say that they came down 
here either. I did not see them until I met them here. 
They came from the direction of the upper part of the patch, 
I should say. 

Q. If they came down from that way, is it in the direc- 
tion of Donnelly's house ? 

A. I should say it was. It was in the upper end of the 
patch. I should call it from that direction. They were 
coming down, and that is all I can tell. 

Q. If the road comes straight from that court-house door, 
and Donnelly lived over there (indicating one comer of 
court-room), would they be coming from the direction of 
Donnelly's house ? 

A. I should say that they came from that direction ; 
that they came from the upper end. 

Q. (Mr. Kaercher.) Did you have anything with yoa ? 

A. Yes ; a lamp. 

Q. Was It lit? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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James G. Fisher rectilled. 

Direct examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Question. Do yoa recollect the night before Sanger was 
killed? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you working that night ? 

A. I was in Raven Run. I was not working that night, 
but I went with my boarding-boss to his work in the car* 
shop. 

Q. What time did you return from the car-shop ? 

A. About half-past eleven. 

Q. Did you meet any men on the rood ? 

A. Yes ; I met — I am certain — four men coming down 
the road, — coming along the Girardville road just below 
Beusinger's house; they were on the other side of the street, 
coming down. 

Q. How were they dressed? 

A. I could not tell; it was too dark. 

Q. Did you know them? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you recollect four ? 

A. Yes ; I recollect four for sure. 

Q. Can you tell whether there were any more? 

A. I could not tell whether there were any more or 
not. 

OroU'txafninaUon by Mr* WhiiekauBe. 

Q. Did you know Buckey Donnelly ? 
A. No, sir ; not at that time. 

R. J. Linden sworn on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Direct examination by Mr, Kaereher. 

Question. State whether you are a police officer? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 
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Q. State whether you know the fact that Michael Doyle, 
James O'Donnell and James McAllister are fugitives from 
the county ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State about what time they disappeared ? 

A. They disappeared about November, or about January, 
1876, most of them. 

Q. Have you been able to find them since that time? 

A. No, sir. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Commonwealth's counsel offer in evidence the bullet 
which produced the wound, and the map which has been 
testified to by the witnesses in this case. 

Commonwealth rests. 

Defendant's counsel ask for an adjournment until to- 
morrow morning, in order to enable them to prepare their 
case, as some of the witnesses have not yet arrived. 

The Court stated that, in view of the circumstances, 
and the attorneys being appointed by the court, it would be 
granted. 



Adjourned to 9 A. M. 



E. D. YORK, 
Official Stenographer, 
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Friday, November 23Dy 1877. 

Morning 



Court opened at 9 A. M. 
Patrick Butler recalled. 

Cro88-examinaiion by Mr. Oampbdl. 

Question. Are you acquainted with a man in prison by 
the name of James McDonald ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever tell James McDonald that the reason 
you would come out and testify was, that if you did not 
do it they would trace the murder of Sanger and Uren to 
your door ? 

A. No, sir; never did. 

Q. Did you not tell him that ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. In Slattery's cell at the time he went op and cut 
Slattery's hair ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not remember that? 

A. No, sir ; I do not remember of that 

Q. Do you swear you did not tell him that ? 

A. I do not remember of it. 

Q. Do you swear that you did not ? 

A. I do. 

Q. You said yesterday in your re-examination-in-chief 
that there was a member of your organization had got into 
trouble — McClain, who claimed to have killed Gomer 
James ? 

A. He did claim it. 

Q. Do you know whether be did commit that crime or 
not? 
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A. I do not. 

Q. Did you decide in favor of Hurley^ and against him ? 

A. No^ sir ; not at that meeting. 

Q. Do you not know it was decided in &vor of Hurley 

A. It was ; yes sir. 

Q. And against McClain ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Be-^lirect examinaiion by Mr. K<urcher. 

Q. That is, that the claim of ^cCIain, who was a mem- 
ber of your division, to have been one of the mur- 
derers of Gomer James, was disallowed, and it was given 
to Thomas Hurley, who was one of the members of the 
Shenandoah division ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether you were appointed one of the com- 
mittee — ^you and McParlan ? 

A. I was. 

Q. To decide which of the men had committed that 
crime? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State why it was necessary to appoint a committee to 
decide which of these two men had committed the murder? 

A. It was Tom Hurley claimed to be the murderer, 
and so did Mike McCIain. 

Q. Was the man who did it to receive a reward from 
the organization ? 

A. Yes; of one hundred (100) dollars. 

Q. And you decided in favor of Hurley ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Re-erosa-examincUion by Mr, Campbell* 

Q. You say you met Donnelly down at Tony Munley's 
jthe night of the day of the murder ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time was it of the night ? 
A. Between six and seven o'clock, I think, in the 
evening. 

Dekkis F. Canning recalled. 

Croas-^xamincUicn by Mr, WhiUhouse, 

Question. Yon said that yon told Captain Linden all that 
yoo knew about Donnelly's connection with this murder ? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you not also say in prison that you were going 
to testify to having received 4t letter from two persons pur- 
porting to come from Buckej Donnelly in reference to the 
Sanger murder, and did you not say, also, that you knew 
it was not from Donnelly ? 

A. I said so. I did not say I did not know it was from 
Donnelly, but I said that to the best of my opinion I did 
not believe that Donnelly sent it 

Q. Did you tell Linden about the note? 

A. Yes ; and that I did not wish to testify to that be- 
cause I did not think it came from Donnelly, and there- 
fore I did not wish to swear to it. 

Q. When did you receive such a note? 

A. In August, 1875. 

Q. Who brought you the note ? 

A. I do not know, sir. 

Q. Were they strangers to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did they give it to you ? 

A. In Locust Gap. 

Q, Were you at work ? 

A. No, sir; it was in the evening. 

Q. How many parties were there. 

A. Two. 
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Q. Was it sealed or open ? 

A. Yes ; it was sealed. 

Q. Addressed to you ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How was it addressed ? 

A. Dennis Canning, Locust Grap ; that is all. 

Q. Was there anything else on the outside ? 

A. Nothing more. 

Q. You have not got that letter now ? 

A. No, sir ; I destroyed the letter immediately, as soon 
as I read it. 

Q. Do you know wliat time in August you received that 
letter ? 

A. No, sir ; I could not say. 

Q. How long before the m&rder ? 

A. That was in the month of August, I think the 
murder was committed in September, but I could not say 
what day. That is all I know about it. 

Mr. Campbell. : — ^Could you tell the writing of that 
note? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it written in lead pencil or in ink ? 

A. In ink. 

Q. Do you think you could tell the handwriting again 
if you saw it? 

A. No, sir. I think not. 

Q. Are you sure? 

A. I do not believe I could. I am not sure. 

Q. Look at that writing (shows witness paper) and see 
if it was something similar to that handwriting? 

A. No, sir ; it was not. It was not quite so much 
cramped as that — it was more of a round hand. 

Q. Was it like that? (Shows witness paper.) 

A. It was more like that, but not the same writing, to 
the best of my knowledge. 
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ezaminaiion by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. What time in August was it that these two men 
oame Over to see you ? 

A. I could not say. Perhaps about the middle of 
August, 1875; but I could not say the exact date. 

Q. There were two men ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were they strangers to you ? 

A. Yes; perfect strangers. 

Q. Did they reside in your part of the county ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where did they say they were from ? 

A. From Schuylkill county. 

Q. Did they tell you from what place? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did they tell you who sent them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did they say sent them ? 

A. This Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. Did they say why he did not come himself? 

A. I asked them why he did not come, and they said 
they did not know. They said it was all the same when 
he sent the note. 

Q. Did you see his handwriting before ? 

A. No, sir; but I saw letters from him afterwards. 

Q. Do you know whether this was his letter, except 
from what they stated, and how it was signed ? 

A. That is all I know about it. 

Q. What was it? 

A. Requesting me to send men to shoot a boAs, and I 
asked the men who was the boss, and they said it was 
Sanger. 

Q. What did you do with the letter ? 

A. I burned the letter with the flame of the mining 
lamp in the shanty when I read it 
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Q. About what time of the night did they come ? 

A. About eight or nine o'clock. 

Q. Did you have any conversation with them ? 

A. Nothing more than I refused to send the men. 
They said they thought it had been arranged before now, 
and I said there was no arrangement with me. They 
asked me if there was no arrangement to exchange men, 
and I said not^ except one that had spoken to me. I 
could not say whether I told them the man that spoke to 
me or not. 

Q. Do you recollect the name of one of these men ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge^ one was Martin, I 
think he was called. I do not know the rest of their 
names. That was all the name^ I know. 

Q. Was it a first or last name ? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. You heard one of the other men call one of them 
Martin ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that all the occurrences of that night that you 
recollect ? 

A. Yes ; that is about all. 

Q. State whether or not one of the men that had spoken 
to you of your division was one of the men that was in at 
Hester's the night when Donnelly told you about the 
murder of Sanger afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was his name ? 

A. Patrick Manning. 

Q. Was it one of the two men ? 

A. That was the man that spoke to me about the afiair 
previous to this, — ^about exchanging the men. 

Q. Was it the man that was referred to in the con versa* 
tion between you and these two men, when they asked you 
if it had been arranged between the two divisions ? 

A. Yes ; that is the man. 

Q. When had you the conversation with Manning ? 
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A. I had several c«)n%'crsatioii8 witli Mnniiiiig. Hv IkmI 
been for me nearly u year to exchange men to shoot 
Ornirody in Schuylkill county. 

Q. What did he say about men from Raven Rnn, prior 
to the time you were in Hester's? 

A. He did not say anything prior to that about men 
from Haven Run. Not about getting any men from a cer- 
tain place, except from Schuylkill county. 

Q. Did ho say there was anything to be done in Schuyl- 
kill county, or whether there was anybody to be put out 
of the road ? 

A. He said I could exchange men ; but I had lost one 
chance, now I had another. 

Q. Did he say exchange for what job ? 

A. No, sir ; he did not name it 

Q. You told this conversation, in regard to this letter, to 
Captain Linden ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Why did you not testify to it upon the stand ? 

A. I told him I did not think it came from Dennis 
Donnelly, and I did not want to swear anything against a 
man that was not so. 

Q. Or, that you did not believe of your own knowl- 
edge? 

A. Yes; because I thought the man was innocent of it, 
and 1 asked Captain Linden not to have me testify to this 
letter. 

Opening for the defense by Mr. L'Vellb. 

John Donnelly sworn on behalf of the defendant 
Direci examination by Mr. CamjML 

Question. Are you a brother of the prisoner? 
Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you live in the month of September, 
1876? 
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A. At Raven Run. 

Q. Do you remember of the Sanger and Uren murder 
upon that day ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you on the evening of the day he was 
murdered ? 

A. At my own house down the patch — down by the 
store and around. 

Q. Did you live in the same patch as Dennis Donnelly 
did? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far from him ? 

A. There are two blocks between him and where I live. 

Q. How far is a block ? 

A. Something between fifty and sixty feet between each 
block. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeeing your brother Chat 
evening? 

A. Yes ; he was in at my house. 

Q. About what time? 

A. The night of the morning that Mr. Sanger was shot 
he was in at my house, I think, about nine o'clock. I 
could not say the exact time. It was the night of the 
shooting; he was shot in the morning. 

Q. Was there anybody with him ? 

A. Yes ; we were sitting: around Mr. Halloran's house, 
and there was a crowd, and I was sitting there myself and 
talking. 

Q. When he came into your house, who came into it 
with him ? 

A. I was with him and a man named Kerns; 
it was his direction going home and I said, " sit down ;" but 
they did not stay long, and I went to bed shortly after. 

Q. Was there a great deal of excitement there? 

A. Yes; the night following the munler. 

Q. The night following the murder ? 
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A. Yes, sir; the murder was in the morning. 

Q. Were you down here on the day of the habea» 
corpus hearing in the Miinloy com,* and McAllister cases? 

A Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go up on the train with your brother? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State who was in the car with you ? 

A. The car was the smoking-car and it was pretty full. 
McParlan was in the car, and Heaton, L'Velle and 
Pennis Donnelly was there and I was there myself, and I 
could not begin to think of all. 

Q. Do you recollect where McParlan sat in the car? 

A. Yes; backward of where L'Velle and I sat 

Q. Near you? 

A. Yes ; pretty near. I was sitting on one side of the 
car first ; I was sitting where Donnelly was sitting first ; 
and L'Velle had a vacant place on his seat, and he 
beckoned to me with his finger, and I walked over there. 

Q. Was Dennis Donnelly near McParlan ? 

A. I do not know whether he was on the seat behind 
him or the one across. I was sitting beside of him until 
I went to I/Velle. 

Q. Did any conversation pass between McParlaa and 
your brother that you heard ? 

A. No, sir ; not any more than I heard McParlan — 
(Interrupted.) 

Q. If there was any conversation passed between 
McParlan and your brother, could you have heard it? 

A. I might have heard it — of course while I was sitting 

there. 
Q. You heard McParlan testify in this case? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About the confession ? 

A. Y(^ ; I heanl nothing of that except the handing of 
the pa|)er. I notiitxl him handing him that paper — hando<l 
McParlan a newspaper— and that is all the discoursing I 
heard between him. 
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Q. Dennis handed McParlan a newspaper? 

A. Yes ; be asked him if he had done reading, and he 
handed it to him. 

Q. Where did your brother live in Raven Run ? 

A. (Witness indicates on map.) Over on the State road 
there was a place where a widow woman used to sell porter 
around there, but no whisky. Houston tavern was in the 
other patch. 

Croas-examincdion by Mr, Kdercher. 

Q. You are a brother of Dennis ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You said you were on the train when McParlan and 
your brother and yourself and L* Velle returned from the 
habeas corpus hearing of Thomas Munley? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You sat opposite your brother part of the way? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you got up and went back and talked to 
UVelle? 

A. Yes; L'Velle beckoned his finger at me and I went 
to him. 

Q. At that time McParlan w&s either sitting on the 
seat back of your brother or opposite him on the other side 
of the aisle ? 

A. He was sitting pretty near there, I know. 

Q. What was it you heard McParlan say to him? 

A. He asked him had he done reading the paper, 
and he said " yes,'' and handed over the paper. 

Q. That was while you were there ? 

A. Yes, sir; Donnelly was reading the paper. 

Q. And then after that you went back to L'Velle? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Any conversation that may have taken place between 
your brother and McParlan after you went back to L' Velle 
you could not hear ? 
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A. Xo, sir ; but I knew that my brother followed me 
back and we were discoursing between ourselves, and my 
brother had some whisky, and I told him not to interfere, 
and I told him to go back to his seat again. I do not 
know where he went back to then ; he stayed and talked 
a few words and then walked away. 

Q. This evening when you were at home that was about 
nine o'clock? 

A. Yes ; I think I was up the road, and William Kern 
was along, and there was another man, I do not know for 
sure — I would not swear to that. 

Q. What time did you go to bed ? 

A. Him and Kern sat down ; they sat one right for- 
ninst the room door and the other right forninst the kitchen 
door, and they left before I went to bed. 

Q. They went home, did they not? 

A. They allowed it was time to go home, and they went 
right out. 

Re-dired examination by Mr. OampbelL 

Q. You do not belong to a secret organization ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You never were a member of any other society ? 

A. No, sir ; except the Temperance Union. 

Q. Did you see this prisoner ou the morning of the 
murder ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. About what time? 

A. I was preparing to go to work, and I was standing 
by the shanty door and I saw him pass down the road 
with hin can and bottle already to go to work. He w:is 
going down the road to go to his work. Then I was pass- 
ing down toward the stable, and he was sitting U^sitle the 
powder-house with some other men. I noticoil Mr. Pur- 
oell with him. 
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RerorosS'-excmination by Mr. Kturcker, 

Q. How long did he go down before yoa ? 

A. It might be five minutes or so. I do not think it 
coald be any more. 

Q. What time did you go down that morning ? 

A. I went down it might be fifteen minutes before the 
first whistle ; some mornings we would go down the road 
when the whistle would blow, and sometimes five minutes 
late^ according as we would get ready in time. 

Mrs. Mabqabet O'Roijbke sworn on behalf of the 
defendant 

Direct examination by Mr. Campbell. 

Question. "Where do you live ? 

Answer. In Scranton, Luzerne county. 

Q. Where did you live on the 1st of September, 1875? 

A. In Dennis Donnelly's, in Raven Run. 

Q. You and your husband lived in the same house with 
Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you live together as one family ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not you remember the day of the 
murder of Sanger and Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect the evening before the murder ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where were you that evening ? 

A. I was in the house, — in my own house. 

Q. In the same house that this defendant lived in? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see this defendant that evening? 

A. Yes; I did. I went up-stairs about seven o*clock, 
and I came down about nine to get a drink of water, and 
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Dennis Donnelly and hiB wife were in bed. I was looking 
out through the window until the Colorado whittle blew 
nine, and then I came down-stairs. 

Q. And saw Dennis Donnelly and wife in bed at nine 
o'clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What room did they sleep in ? 

A. In the front room down-stairs. I had to go into 
this room to go into the kitchen. 

Q. Do you recollect the evening of the murder? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeing Dennis Donnelly that 
evening ? 

A. Yes, sir ; I saw him around the house that evening. 

Q. What time? 

A. After supper. 

Q. What time did you get sapper ? 

A. Six o'clock. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeing him after that? 

A. Yes, I do; I saw him after that; his mother-in-law 
was very sick and I went up there. 

Q. You went out that evening ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q On the night of the murder was there a crowd in 
Dennis Donnelly*8 any part of the evening ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If there was a crowd of men there could you have 
heard them ? 

A. Yes. The house was not plastered, or anytliing — 
the ceiling was not plastered. 

CroBs^examinaiion by Mr. Kaerdker. 

Q. You states] that you lived in Luxeme county at the 
present time ? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Who lived in this house besides Dennis Donnelly, 
his wife and family, and yourself and husband ? 

A. Nobody else. 

Q. What portion of the house did you live in ? 

A. We lived together, only I slept up-stairs from them. 

Q. And they slept down-stairs, in the front room ? ^ 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many rooms were there in that house? 

A. Three : one up-stairs, one down-stairs and the kitchen. 

Q. Are you any relation of Dennis Donnelly ? 

A. No, sir ; I never saw the man in my life until I came 
to Schuylkill county. 

Q, Are you any relation of his wife? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was your husband ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You were simply living in the same house with them ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the evening before the murder you went to bed 
about seven o'clock ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not go to bed about seven o'clock, bat 
my husband did. 

Q. He went to bed about seven o'clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What shift did he work on ? 

A. On the day-shift, and he came home al>out five 
o'clock and had his supper and went to bed about seven 
o'clock. 

Q. What time did he get up in the morning to go to 
work? 

A. Six o'clock. 

Q. Then you went up-stairs with him when he went to 
bed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you remained up-stairs until nine o'clock? 

A. Well, I was looking out through the window until 
the Colorado whistle blew nine. 
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Q. What kind of a night was it? 

A. A bright, nice night. 

(^ Was there a m(K>n shining? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were looking out of the window you say ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, do you not know that it was a very dark night, 
and so dark that people going home along the street 
carried lamps ? 

A. No, sir ; it was not a dark night 

Q. Was it a cloudy night? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You were looking out of the window upon this 
bright night until nine o'clock, you say ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you went to bed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the first time you went to bed ; you 
had been setting up all the time from seven until nine? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Had you any children at that time to attend ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How soon after you went to bed did you fall asleep? 

A. I do not know ; I think right away after going to 
bed. 

Q. Did you sleep on until the next morning ? 

A. No, sir; I came down during the night and went 
out the back door. 

Q. You came down about nine oVlock, but that was 
before you went to bed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then you went to bed and fell asleep ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you sleep before you got up? 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q. Tell us as near as you can ? 
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A. I guess it was near morning. 

Q. Three or four o'clock ? 

A. I guess it was about that time. 

Q. Then you came down-stairp and went out? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then your returned to your bed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What time did you arise to remain up ? 

A. At six o'clock. 

Q. When you came down about nine o'clock yon noticed 
Mrs. Donnelly and Dennis in bed ? 

A. Yes ; Mrs. Donnelly asked me — 

Q. Never mind that ; had they a light burning ? 

A. Yes; they always kept a light burning. 

Q. And then you went up and that is the last you 
heard of Dennis Donnelly until you came down the next 
morning at three or four o'clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You did not bear anything during the night ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not hear of men knocking upon the door? 

A, No, sir. 

Q. Did anybody get up down-stairs and go out ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not know whether any men came there 
during that night or not ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. If they did it was without your knowledge ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There was no place in that house where four or five 
men could have been kept that night ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. The house was fully occupied ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Did your husband and Dennis Donnelly have any- 
thing to drink the night before^-before they went to bed? 
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A. No, Hir. 

(^. Did tliey have whisky there ? 

A. No, sir; they never had a drink of whisky in it 
while I was in it. 

(^. You said on the next moniing after this night when 
you ^ot up, Sanger was shot? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see Dennis Donnelly going to work that 
»morning and your husband? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They went after six o'clock and went to work ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who went first ? 

A. I do not know; they used to go out about the same 
time. 

Q. Who went first that morning? 

A. They both went out generally or both one after the 
other. 

Q. Did they go out together or separately ? 

A. They did not go out together. 

Q. Who went first? 

A. Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. How long before your husband did Dennis Donnelly 
go? 

A. Just a few minutes. 

Q. How long were they gone until they heard the 
shooting ? 

A. About a half an hour, I think — not very long. 

Q. On the next day, did your husband work the day 
that Sanger was killed ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What time did you take supper that day ? 

A. About six o'clock. 

Q. And you stated that aft«r supper you went out to 
see somebody ? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Who was It? 

A. Dennis Donnelly's mother-in-law. 

Q. What was her name? 

A. Mrs. Kelly. 

Q. What was her husband's first name? 

A. Jimmy Kelly. 

Q. Whereabouts did they live ? 

A. The next block to Dennis Donnelly's. 

Q. Did you go into the house and sit down ? » 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did you go to see? 

A. Mrs. Kelly. 

Q. Who else was there besides Mrs. Kelly? 

A. Her and her two daughters, Mary Ann Donnelly 
and Anna Mack. 

Q. Was there anybody else there ? 

A. Not at that time, but some others came in, the rest 
of the neighbors there. 

Q. Who came in there? 

A. I do not think now. 

Q. Take plenty of time and recollect all that came in 
and tell us who they were ? 

A. I forget the names now that came in. 

Q. Do you forget the names of your neighbors ? 

A. One of them that came in w&s Mrs. Dugan; I do 
not know the first name. She lived the next door to 
Dennis Donnelly. 

Q. Can you not tell us who lived the next door to Dennis 
Donnelly ? 

A. Yes ; that is Mrs. Dugan. 

Q. Where did the other persons live? 

A. Down the patch. I was not acquainted with her. 

Q. Do you know which house she lived in? 

A. Yes; the next door to Mike Mack, 

Q. Was she living there yet when you left there? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Which side of the road did Michael Mack live upon ; 
the same side as Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did this woman live in the next house below MackV, 
toward Sanger? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q,, And that woman came in ? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. What time was it when you went there first? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. After you had supper you washed your dishes? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was after that you went over to this house ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long after you had your supper and washed 
your dishes? 

A. I do not know. 

Q. Was it half an hour? 

A. I do not know, indeed ; it was on up toward seven 
o'clock, anyhow. 

Q. Then you went over there ; how long after you got 
there was it that this woman ft'om down next to Mack's 
c^ame in ? 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q. Were you there half an hour before she came ? 

A. No, sir; only a few moments. 

Q. State how long you stayed there ? 

A. I did not stay long in it. 

Q. You were talking about the murder? 

A. Yes ; we were. 

Q. Were you all talking about it as long as half an 
hour? 

A. No, sir; I did not stay there as long as that 

Q. Did you stay there as long as twenty minutes ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dennis Donnelly was home to supper that evening? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you took supper at the same table? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. After supper he went out? 

A« I do not know. I left him in the house when I 
went up to his mother-in-law's. 

Q. How long was it before you saw Dennis again ? 

A. I saw him all that evening. 

Q. Where was it you next saw him afi«r supper ? 

A. Around the house. 

Q. You left the house, you say ; where did you see him 
when you came back ? 

A. At the door of his own house outside. 

Q. Did he have his hat on ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And his coat on ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And that was the first you had seien of him from the 
time you had left him to go over to his mother-in-law's 
until you came back ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He did not go over to his mother-in-law's with you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. And during the time you were ov^ there you did 
not know where he was ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He was outride of the door when you came back ? 

A. Yea, sir. 

Q. What time did you go to bed that night? 

A. I do not know, indeed. 

Q. How is it you can tell the time you went to bed the 
night before, and cannot tell us the night after ? 

A. Because this woman was sick, and I was up in her 
house until it was pretty late. 

Q. Who was sick? 

A. Mrs. Kelly. 
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Q. What night was 8he sick ? 

A. The very night the murder was done. 

Q. Then you went over to Mrs. Kelly's on account of 
her being sick ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And remained in her house until late? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That was on tlie day that Sanger was killed ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you go over to see her because she was sick ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What was the matter with her? 

A. She had cramps. 

Q. Was she in bed ? 

A. Yes ; in the front room down-stairs. 

Q. Was she very sick ? 

A. Yes ; very ' •'• 

Q. In great pai«« i 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were you attending to her? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long did you attend on her during that night ? 

A. I do not know, indiMxl. 

Q. Were you there until eleven o'clock ? 

A. No, sir ; I guess it was not quite eleven o'clock when 
I came home. It w*as aflcr ten o'clock. 

Q. What time did you go there to see Mrs. Kelly on 
account of her beinj; sick? 

A. After I came down, I went up again in half an hour 
after that. 

1^. You came down to your hoase after the first time 
you went up? 

A. Yes, sir. 

(^. And went back in half an hour? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. If you left there about twenty minutes to seven, then 
you went back before eight o'clock ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did 70U stay there until ten o'clock ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you were down to Kelly's for two hours ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Dennis Donnelly was not there? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. During those two hours you did not see him ? 

A. No ; I did not see him while T was up in Kelly's. 

Q. Was Mrs. Kelly there the first time when you went 
there ? "Was she sick when you went after supper ? 

A. Yes ; she was sick all day. 

Q. Do you mean to say to us that Mrs. Kelly was there, 
sick and suffering great pain, and that all the neighbors 
collected in there, and were talking about this murder? 

A. Yes ; it was an awful excitement, and any one would 
talk about it. 

Q. You did not watch the clock to see how long you 
were there talking ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. While you were there, you were assisting her and 
relieving her suffering, so far as you could ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. (Mr. Farquhar.) What time did you calculate, by 
railroad or breaker time, when you say your husband went 
to bed at seven o'clock ? 

A. By the breaker whistle. 

Q. That is working time ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

John Donnelly recalled. 

Redirect examination by Mr. CampbeH 

Question. State whether or not you know the &ot that 
Mrs. Kelly was sick ? 
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Answer. Yes ; Mrs. Kelly was sick. 
Q. You were there youn»elf U) see her? 
A. Yes ; I was there that night. 

Re^isro89-^xaminatum by Mr. Kaercher. 

il. What time did you go to see her? 

A. After supper. 

Q. About what time? 

A. It might be about seven o'clock^ or after, when I 
went there. 

Q. How long did you remain there? 

A. I did not remain in more than ten minutes, I think. 
There were a lot of women there and no men, and I did 
not remain there. She was subject to those cramps. 

Q. Was she quite sick ? 

A. Quite sick. 

John Duoan sworn on behalf of the defendant 
Direct examination by Mr. OampbelL 

Question. Where did you live on the 1st of September, 
1876? 

Answer. At Raven Run. 

Q. Do you recollect the morning of the murder of 
Sanger and Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeing this defendant that 
morning? 

A. Yes ; I do. 

Q. About what time? 

A. About twenty minutes to seven o'clock. 

Q. In whoso company was he? 

A. He was with this man — John 0*Rourke. 1 saw him 
about half-past six or twenty minutes to seven. 
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Q. "Where was he ? 

A. On the back porch of his own house, 
Q. In his working-clothes? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you see any strangers around the evening before ? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Where do you live? 
A. Next door to Donnelly's. 

Q. Did you hear any noise or talking in there the evening 
before the murder? 
A, No, sir; I did not. 

Oro88-€xaminati(m by Mr. Kaereher. 

Q. What time did you go to bed that night? 

A. About eleven or half-past. 

Q. Where had you been the early part of the evening? 

A. Over at the further side— on Ormrod's side of the 
patch. 

Q. Did you go to bed as soon as you got back? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And went right to sleep? 

A. Well, not right away — in about fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 

Q. You worked up to what time the day before? 

A. Five or half-past, in the evening. 

Q, Then you went over into Ormrod's side of the patch ? 

A. Over to an uncle's of mine, Ed. Halton, 

Q. Was there anybody there with you ? 

A. Yes ; the boys that were around. 

Q. What boys ? 

A. The cousins — the Halton boys. 

Q. Anybody else ? 

A. I do not remember as there was. 

Q. Did anybody come home with you ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not believe there did. 
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Q. Did you look at a clock or watch before 700 oanie 
home? 

A. No, rir. 

Q. You simply fix the time by your memory ? 

A. By the time in our house. 

Q. What kind of time had you in your house ? 

A. Working time by the clock. 

Q. It was eleven or half-past eleven when you came 
home, you say,— do you fix it by the clock ? 

A. I might have sat reading when I came in, 

Q. I aske^t you what time it was when you looked at 
the clock, and you said eleven or half-past ? 

A. When I went to bed, I said. 

Q. Which time did the clock say — both ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Which did it say? 

A. Well, half-past eleven. 

Q. That is what the clock said when you looked at it ? 

A. If I was going to bed in the room I could tell. 

Q. Did you not tell us that you looked at the clock 
when you came in, and that you might have sat there read* 
ing, and that would make it later ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then you looked at the clock when you went to 
bed? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your reading did not have anything to do about 
fixing the time? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Why did you say it did ; can you explain that? 

A. I explain it that it might be a little after half-past 
eleven when I went up-stairs to bed. 

Q. If it was half-past eleven by the dock, and it may 
have been a little nearer to twelve when you went to bed, 
why do you say it wan eleven, or half-past eleven ? 

A. I may not have the currect time; I think it was 
working time. 
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Q. You said that because you did not know whether the 
time was right or not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came down that night, which way did you 
come — by the railroad ? 

A. No, sir ; I came by the turnpike. 

Q. Past Sanger's? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You went right to your own house? 

A. No, sir ; I did not go right straight home to my own 
house ; I stopped with a crowd at Halloran's*bridge. 

Q. At half-past eleven o'clock that night ? 

A. No, sir ; it was not half-past eleven ; it might have 
been before, coming up to eleven. 

Q. Who was in the crowd ? 

A. I could not say right ; I do not believe I could teU 
you all that was there. Mr. Halloran himself was there, 
and Darby Kern was there, and the boys. 

Q. What boys ? 

A. The Halloran boys and Daly. 

Q. Patrick Daly? 

A. Yes ; and Nash and the Barnes boys. 

Q. Did you see Dennis Donnelly there, too? 

A. No, sir ; I did not. 

Be-direct examinalum by Mr. WhUehtmse. 

Q. You did not belong to the order called the Mollie 
Maguires ? 
A. No, sir. 
Q. And never did ? 
A. No, sir. 

James McDonnell sworn on behalf of the defendant 

Direct examination by Mr, Qimpbell. 

Question. I believe you are a prisoner now in the county 
prison? 
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Answer. Yes, sir ; at the present time. 

Q. Did you know Patrick Butler when he was an inmate 
of that prison ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have any conversation with him abont 
his testifying in this case? 

A. I was in his cell. 

Q. Who was present? 

A. Muff Lawlor was in there, and Slattery had just 
gone down-stairs in the oiBcCi and I was called up to cut 
Slattery 's hair. 

Q. What was your btisiness in there ? 

A. To cut Slattery 's hair before he went to Mauch 
Chunk. 

Q. Fixing him up to send him over there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To make him look nice and respectable ? 

A. Yes ; I presume so. 

Q. Do you recollect what time it was? 

A. It was in the morning, after breakfast. 

Q. What month ; in this year ? 

A. I think it was the last time he went to Mauch 
Chunk? 

Q. If you had any conversation with Patrick Butler 
that morning, tell us what it was? 

A. When I came in Slattery went down-stairs, and 
Pat asked me what the boys thought of him. I told him 
they all thought it was pretty hanl ; that he would not 
have got more than two years if he had kept quiet^ and he 
said it was a mistake ; and he said " that man/* he |M>intc*<l 
his thumb at Muff I^awlor, *' would take the stand and 
trace the Sanger and Uren murder to my own dcx)r.** 

Q. To his own door ? 

A. Yes ; he pointed his thumb at Lawlor and said, 
''This man would take the stand and others, and trace the 
Sanger and Uren murder to my own door" 
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Cross-examination by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. Can you tell us what day this conversation took 
place? 

A. Well, no, sir ; but it is very easy to point ont the 
day that Slattery went to Mauch Chunk last. 

Q. Can you tell us the day ? 

A. No, sir ; I cannot ; I was sent to cut Slattery's hair. 

Q. Was he in when this conversation took place? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But Lawlor was there ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You were in a little ten-by-twelve cell, were you 
not? 

A. I do not know the dimensions exactly. 

Q. It is not much larger ? 

A. I believe it is about there. 

Q. And this conversation took place, you say ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. At that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who did you first tell this conversation to ? 

A. I spoke of it immediately after I went down in the 
shop to several men — the reason why I said it. 

Q. Can you tell us the first one you told it to ? 

A. To all the shoemakers. Jolin McDonald was one, 
and Barney Boyle and all the shoemakers in the shop. 
George Crispin heard me say so. 

Q. Did he tell you anything further about the Sanger 
murder? 

A. No, sir; not that I remember of. I was in his oell a 
couple of times, and he would be talking every time I 
would see him. 

Q. At this time? 

A. No, sir ; the conversation stopped there. He spoke 
in a low tone when he said that he (Muff Lawlor) would 
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take the stand, and because he did not want Maff Lawlor 
t() hear it. 

(i. When you told your story beforCi why did you not 
say it was in a low tone ? 

A. I did not know it was neoessary. 

Q. Why did you tell it afterwards ? 

A. Because he did not want Muff Lawlor to hear it. 

Q. How long have you been in Schuylkill couuty jail ? 

A. Next September I will be in three years. 

Q. When were you first put in ? 

A. I was put in in September, 1865, I believe. 

Q. In 1865? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you mean in 1866? 

A. The second term — no, sir ; 1875. I was wrong. 

Q. What were you put in for? 

A. I was charged with larceny of several articles, I believe. 

Q. Tell us what it was larceny of? 

A. I believe there were some silver spoons, clothing and 
one thing and another like that. 

Q. When did this thing happen ? 

A. In 1876, 1 Wieve. 

Q. Was it not highway robbery ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. How long were you out before you were put in 
again? 

A. I went out at eleven o'clock, and I came back to 
jail the next day at eleven. 

Q. You were discharged on the first sentence at eleven 
o'clock and the next day at eleven o'clock you were back in 
jail? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you go in the second time for? 

A. Assault and battery and resisting an officer, I 
believe. 

Q. You were put back within twenty-four hours after 
getting out ? 
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A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For attacking a police officer, was it not? 

A. I believe that was the charge. 

Re-direct examination by Mr. Campbell. 

Q. You were asked why you did not say that Butler told 
you in a low tone of voice when I examined you ; the 
question was not asked of you ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Where was Muff I^awlor standing when this conver- 
sation took place ? 

A. Sitting beside the door, and Butler and I sat on the 
bed. 

Q. You say you got out of jail at eleven o'clock and 
came back the next day at eleven ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. State whether or not when you came out of prison 
you got something to drink ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what condition were you when you assaulted the 
officer? 

A. Under the influence of liquor. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, or Mollie Maguires? 

A. No, sir ; I was not. 

Q. You were never put in for any Mollie Maguire 
crime? 

A. No, sir. 

Re-cross-examinaiion by Mr. Kaercher. 

Q. Were you ever in jail before you came to Schuylkill 
county ? 
A. No, sir. 



Patrick Neary re<»lle<l. 

I 

Direct exanUnaiion by Mr. Cdmpbdl. 

Question. You have already said in your examination bj 
the district attorney that you were a member of the same 
branch of the Mollie Maguires that thia man Dennis 
Donnelly was a member? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Q. Patrick Butler was a member of the same division ? 

A. Pat Butler was the body-master of us there. 

Q. State if you know whether or not any charges were 
ever brought against this man in that division? 

A. Why, not as I know. There was one charge against 
him at one time that I remember of now, but I know that 
he was expelled out of the order there for a while. He was 
expelled for some time. I could not tell how long. 

Q. What time was it he was expelled, if you know? 

A. I could not tell, but I know he was expelled. I 
think Butler got in his place as body*master. 

(No cross-examination.) 

Thomas Dougherty swoni on behalf of the defendant 
Dirtd txaminalion by Mr. OampbelL 

Question. Where do you live ? 

Answer. In Girardville; at Connor's Patch, near 
Girardville. 

Q. Where did you live in September, 1875? 

A. In Connor's Patch. 

Q. Were you ever a member of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What division did you belong to? 

A. David Kelly's. 
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Q. What division is it ; the same division that Dennis 
Donnelly belonged to ? 

A. Yes ; he did belong to it. 

Q. That is the Girardville division ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you join ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge it will be three yeare 
next February or March. 

Q. While you belonged to that division was there ever 
any charges preferred against Dennis Donnelly? 

A. Yes. I could not say exactly what time ; but it was 
two or three months after I joined, as near as I can tell. 

Q. Did they decide to expel him ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Did you attend the order after that ? 

A. Yes ; I was there once or twice afterwards. 

Q. Did you see Buckey Donnelly there after that? 

A. No, sir; I could not tell whether he was expelled or 
not 

Oraas-^xaminaiion by Mr. Kaeroher. 

Q. Yon said that it would be three years next Feb- 
ruary that you joined ? 

A. Yes ; January or February. 

Q. Then it was about 1875, in January or February, that 
you joined ? 

A. I could not give the date. 

Q. When you joined you say it was in Girardville? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it not the Wild Cat Run division ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The Wild Cat Run division of the Ancient Order ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was body-master when you joined ? 

A. David Kelly. He was body-master while I was 
there. 
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Q. Who was body-master before him ? 

A. I oould not tell you. 

Q. Did you not learn in the order ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You say you were there onoe or twice afterwards ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And at those meetings yon did not see Dennis Don- 
nelly ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not know whether he was expelled or not ? 

A. No, sir ; I coold not swear whether he was expelled 
or not 

Patrick Daly sworn on behalf of the defendant 

Dired examination by Mr. OamjML 

Question. Where did you live on the 1st of September, 
1876? 

Answer. At Raven Bun. 

Q. Do you remember the morning of the murder of 
Sanger and Uren ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you recollect of seeing the prisoner that morning? 

A. 1 saw Mr. Donnelly about nine o^dock that morning ; 
he was between his house and mine; I was going to Oirard- 
ville to see my father. 

Q. You did not see him earlier in the morning ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. State whether or not you approached Sanger and said 
anything to him a few moments before he was attacked ? 

A. Yes; I spoke to him that morning. 

Q. State what you told him ? 

A. I called to hiro — I guess I was about ten or fifteen 
yards away from him and I called to him, " Tom, there is 
a door broke inside in the mine." 
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Q. You worked on the nightHshift ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there a door broke inside ? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was your duty to tell Mr. Sanger of that ? 
A. I could not work very good without the door being 
fixed. 

Orau-ezanUnation by Mr. Kaercher, 

Q. You were going down the road behind Sanger ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, And he was ahead of you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When you came down did you notice anybody on the 
road but Sanger? 

A. No, sir ; I did not take notice of anybody else. 

Q. Did you see William Uren ? 

A. No, sir ; not that morning at all. I was in company 
with a man that boarded at Alfred Kitta's — ^Richard An- 
drew was down. 

Q. How far was Sanger ahead of you ? 

A. At the time I spoke to him I think he was about ten 
or fifteen yards. 

Q. You called out to him, ** Tom, there is a door broke 
inside '' ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And called out loud enough for him to hear? 

A. Yes ; pretty loud for him to hear. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. He gave me some short answer ; I do not recollect, 
and then he said whoever broke it would pay for it. 

Q. And then he turned around ? 

A. He kind of turned around, but did not stop. 

Q. How quick after that did you hear the men shooting 
down the road ? 
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A. I should say aboat four or five minutes. 

Q. You kept on walking down the road? 

A. Yes ; and S|)eaking to this man. 

Q. And Sanger kept on walking down the road ? 

A. Yes, sir 

Q. Where wan Sanger when you called out to htm ? 

A. Coming out of his own gate. 

Q. How far down did he walk down before he was shot 
at? 

A. I could not say exactly how fiir it was. 

Q. You could not say how far it was? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Was it not only down a little below Williams' — a block 
and a half? 

A. Down around there somewheres. 

Q. You were about fifteen yards from him ? 

A. At the time I hollered to him ; but I might have 
been closer than that at the time the shooting was going on. 

Q. You think it was four or five minutes? 

A. I think so. 

Q. But it was not any longer than it took you to walk 
down at an ordinary gait to where Sanger was shot ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you call out in a voice loud enough to be heard 
by men sitting at the truck? 

A. No, sir; I do not think I did. 

Q. You did not intend to call out with such a loud voice 
as that ? 

A. I 8|K)ke to him in a way that he could hear me. 

Q. You do not know that you were heard from above 
Sanger's house by men sitting down by the truck ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You had no intention of giving anybody notice or 
signal that he wiis Tom Sanger, the inside boss? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. (Mr. Whitehouse.) You never belonged to the Mollie 
Maguires? 
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A. No, sir ; I never did. 
(Recess for half an hour.) 

Afternoon Session. 

Michael Shoenaman sworn on behalf of the defend* 
ant. 

Direct exandncUion by Mr. Whitehouse. 

Qnestion. Where do you live ? 

Answer. I live in Schuylkill Haven. I work over here 
in the jail since 1874. I am boss weaver there. 

Q. Do you know Patrick Butler? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. He was a prisoner in jail some time ago ? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Canning, too ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kaebcheb: — What do you propose to prove? 

Mb. Whitehouse: — It is to contradict Canning, and 
prove that he was sent there for a purpose that Can* 
ning said he was not. 

Mr. Kaebcheb: — Do you propose to introduce a con- 
versation between Canning and the witness? 

Mr. Whitehouse: — If it will contradict him. 

Mr. Campbell : — The defendant offers this witness for 
another purpose. Canning said that he was out of work 
in his own cell, and that he was taken over to Donnelly's 
cell for the purpose of giving him work. We will attempt 
to prove that it was not for that purpose at all, but that he 
could have been taken to other cells and other looms. 

Q. You took Canning to Donnelly's cell ? 

A. I did. 

Q. What was your object in taking him there? 

A. Because Canning was out of work; we were waitii^ 
on the yarn, and he had no work for himself; but Don- 
nelly had a new piece where he was to weave in different, 
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and one man ooald not do it well, and, therefore, I took 
Canning out, because be was idle, and I did not like to 
take any other one off a loom and have two looms idle. 

Q. Were you instructed to take him there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Nobody told you to take him there ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did it of your own free-will? 

A. I always changed the men around wherever I could 
work them, and nobody tells me anything, and I guess no- 
body knew until I got them in. He was the handiest and 
nearest, and, therefore, I put him in. 

Q. Did yon put him in any other cells? 

A. He was in with Neil Dougherty a couple of days, I 
put him in purfxtse to learn him to change shuttles, 
because Dougherty's was different from Canning's, and I 
wanted to give Canning the same kind of lay, and, there- 
fore, I put him there to practice with him on his loom. 

Q. Did you carry letters backward and forwards between 
(^anning and Butler? 

A. I never carried letters, but papers and books. 

Q. Anything written on? 

A. That was often the case, — figures and marks, but 
nothing particular. I often opened it and looked over it, 
but since there was no harm in it, I passed it. 

Q. Did you always open it and read it over ? 

A. I do not Utink I did every one, because such a thing 
hap|>ened so often there. 

Q. Did you take a letter from Butler to Gibbons, or 
pajier with writing on it? 

A. I often did. 

Q. From Butler to Gibbons? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And from Butler to Dean ? 

A. Very likely I did, l)eGau8e they all changed around, 
and we always obliged them by taking the papers around 
for them. 
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Q. Did yon ever read all the letters you took from But- 
ler to Gibbons? 

A. There were never any letters ; it was always on pa- 
pers. 

Q. On the papers ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You did not read them ? 

A. Not all the time. 

Q. You could not state what was on them ? 

A. No, sir ; sometimes harmless things — never anything 
out of the road, or else I would have shown it to the war- 
den. 

Croas-eocaminaJtion by Mr. Kaercher, 

Q. State whether you did not put Canning into Don- 
nelly's cell entirely of your own notion, and without any 
suggestion or intimation from any person whatever? 

A. It was entirely my own doing; nobody knew any- 
thing about it, and I did it for myself. 

Q. State whether you knew at all at the time that 
Canning was to be a witness ? 

A. No, sir ; I did not know of it, and . never had any 
idea that Canning would be a witness in Donnelly's case, — 
never. 

Q. Was it done entirely under the usual regulations of 
the jail, for the purpose of learning the men how to do 
their work ? 

A. Yes ; that is what it was. 

George R. Kaercheb sworn on behalf of the de> 
fendant. 

Direct examination by Mr, WhUehouae* 

Question. You are the district attorney for this coonfy ? 
Answer. I am. 

Q. State whether or not you recommended the pardon of 
Dennis F. Canning? 
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A. r did. 

Q. Did you re(x)iunieiul that pardon becaitse jou be- 
lieved he had 8uflered sufficient punishment for his crime, 
or was it for the purpose of getting him to be a witness in 
this case, and in order to make him a competent witness 
in thirt case? 

A. My recommendation is in writing— of the ground 
U|K>ii which I recommended him for a pardon. I have a 
copy of that letter, and will direct it to he produced. To 
the best of my recollection, the ground upon which I 
recommended it was that he was an important and essential 
witness for the Commonwealth in the trial of this case, 
and that in the interest of public justice he should be 
renderecl a competent witness by removing the taint of 
felonv that attached under one of the oonviotions in this 

m 

county. 

Q. Then your object in recommending the pardon of 
Canning was not because you believed that the ends of 
justice had been satisfied, but because you wanted to make 
him a competent witness in a trial where you thought his 
evideni'e necessary ? 

A. I do not think that question was taken into consider- 
ation in making the recommendation further then this, that 
the fiict that Canning had given important information to 
the Commonwealth in re9{>ect toother crimes, and it was of 
such an important character as we thought entitled him to 
consideration at the handsof the executive department, that 
his punishment ought to be mitigated ; and it is stated in 
the letter, or memorandum to the letter, as one of the 
grounds upon which the pardon is urged. 

Q. Have you answered the question ? 

A. I think I have answered the question. 

Q. Was it because you deemed that he had suffered a 
sufficient penalty for his crime? 

A. That was a question I did not take into considera- 
tion, whether the punishment he had suffered was adequate 
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to his offense or not; that was a question that was deter- 
mined by the court in their sentence. 

Q. Who joined you in the recommendation for a pardon ? 

A. F. W. Hughes and F. B. Gowen signed the letter 
which I wrote. 

Q. Did anybody else write a letter, to your knowledge ? 

A. Yes; Judge Pershing wrote a letter. 

Q. Did you say anything in your recommendation about 
his furnishing important testimony in relation to others? 

A. No; I do not think I did. 

Q. You made reference only to the Donnelly case? 

A. There was a postscript added to the letter, signed by 
Gowen and Hughes, which stated that he had given infor- 
mation in other cases, I think. 

Q. Then the ground upon which you recommended 
him in your letter was that he would be an important wit- 
ness? 

A. A witness of an important and essential character 
for the Commonwealth in this case. 

Q. Did you draw up the indictment against Lawlor for 
murder? 

A. The records of the court will show ; it is the best 
evidence. 

(Mr. Farquhar objected upon behalf of the Common- 
wealth.) 

Q. I do not ask you whether he had been indicted, but 
whether you drew up the indictment against Lawlor 
indicting him for murder? 

(Mr. Farquhar objected upon behalf of the Common- 
wealth.) 

A. I will state as district attorney I have the official 
conduct of this case, and I will permit no objection to be 
made by my colleague. There was an indictment drawn 
up and found and is entered upon the records of this 
court. 

Q. As accessory before the fact? 
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A. Yes, flir ; but I do not know whether it is this mur* 
dcr or another munler. 

Q. Has it ever been (l!M|K)Hod of? 

A. Yes, sir, 

Q. In what way ? 

A. By thin oourt admitting Lawlor to bail to answer to 
such charges as may be |>ending against him, to appear 
and answer at any time the oourt may require him. 

Q. What iNiil was had ? 

A. That is a matter of record, but I think it was flOOOy 
in his own recognizance. 

Q. He was never arraigned for that? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. He never plead guilty or not guilty ? 

A. No, sir ; the indictment contains not only his name, 
but a number of others, and I will state, if you are through, 
in explanation of the conduct of the court in admitting 
him to bail, and of his not being arraigned, that the Com- 
monwealth — 

(Objected to.) 

Mr Wuitehouse : — ^Defendant's counsel object to the 
further explanation. 

A. I will explain my connection with the matter — that 
the only reason that he was not arraigned and brought to 
trial upon this indictment w&9 from the fact that the Com- 
monwealth did not possess suiBcient, do not now, and never 
had sufficient evidence to warrant them in calling him for 
trial. To have called him for trial at any time upon this 
indictment would necessarily result in hb acquittal. By 
putting the matter in Uie shape it is now and putting him 
under his own recognizance, the Commonwealth is in a 
situation at any time or hour to obtain the evidence to 
bring him and the others to trial. 

Q. Would the Commonwealth have been in any worse 
position if you had enten*d a nolle prottequi f 

A. Except that would have disposed of the indictment; 
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whereas, the indictment is now a pending, live indictment, 
apon which at any time he may be brought to trial. 

Q. There was sufficient testimony to indict him before 
the grand jury, and for them to find a true bill ? 

A. There was sufficient testimony, in the judgment of 
the grand jury, to warrant his being indicted. 

Q. Then why did not the Commonwealth proceed? 

A. Because not only in my own judgment bat in the 
judgment of all of my colleagues, and I may say of the 
court too, when the matter was submitted to them, all con- 
curred in that disposition of the case as being tlie proper 
and best in the interests of the Commonwealth. 

Q. Then you did not come to the conclusion from the 
evidence that he was not guilty ; but you did not have 
sufficient testimony to convict him ? 

A. That is a questiop I do not think would be proper 
for me to answer as to his guilt or innocence. I have 
stated that the reason was because I did not believe the 
evidence sufficient. I have never said anything about my 
private opinion as to any man's guilt or innocence. 

Q. Do you recollect the haieaa oorpna hearing in the 
chain-gang cases, in which were Lawlor, Kehoeand others? 

A. I do not recollect the testimony in any chain-gang 



Q. Do you recollect when Lawlor was here, charged 
with the murder of Sanger, there was a habeas oorpui 
hearing? 

A. I recollect he was here upon such a charge. 

Q. Did you not object to his being released upon bail 
at that time? 

The Court : — What has this to do with this case ? 
You need not answer. 

A. I prefer to answer it, because there is nothing in the 
conduct of this case, at any time or place, but which it will 
affi>rd me pleasure to give any information to the counsel 
or court. I will state in this case, or in any, so fiir as the 
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Commonwealth was concerned, if any peraon desires to in- 
vestigate their conduct the door nhall be wide open for any 
question they may choose to ask, and I desire it to be 
so understood at all times. 
(No cross-examination.) 

Puiup Harman sworn on behalf of the defendant 

I 

Direct examination by Mr, OampbeO, 

Question. Where do you live? 

Answer. In Plainfield, Lucerne county. 

Q. Where did you live on the 1st of September, 1876? 

A. In Raven Run. 

Q. Were you a member of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians? 

A. Yes ; I was a member of it 

Q. Where did you join ? 

A. I do not know exactly. 

Q. Was it before or after the murder of Sanger and 
Uren? 

A. After. 

Q. What division did you join? 

A. David Kelly's. 

Q. Did you ever meet Dennis Donnelly at any meeting 
of the Ancient Order — ^this prisoner? 

A. No, sir. 

Crosf-eiamination by Mr. Kaereher. 

Q. Where did you join ? 

A. In Girardville, at David Kelly's. 

Q. At what time? 

A. I do not know the date exactly. 

Q. Wa»itinl876? 

A. No, sir; in 1875. 
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Q. What time in 1875? 

A. Well it was early in August. No ; it was not in 
August ; it was later than August. I was not a member 
at the time of this shooting. 

Q. You were not a member at the time that Sanger was 
shot. 

A. No ; I think it was the month after. 

Q. How many meetings did you go to ? 

A. I do not know exactly how many. I was to two or 
three meetings. I was at two at Jack Kehoe's, at Girard*^-. 
ville, and at the one I joined. 

Q. Where was that? 

A. I do not know the man's name ; he moved awaj 
from there. 

Q. Was it Gavin's ? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Larry Crane? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not recollect the man's name? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. But you were at two meetings at Jack Kehoe's ? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was it where the division met ? 

A. Yes ; that is the place. 

Q. Yon do not recollect of seeing Dennis Donnelly at 
any meeting at Kehoe's after Sanger was killed ? 

A. No, sir; I did not attend all the meetings, but I 
never saw him there at either of the two meetings I was at. 

Q. Is there anything the matter of your eyesight? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Can you see Donnelly down there? (Indicating the 
prisoner.) 

A. Yes; there he is. (Pointing at the defendant) 

Q. Do you say you never saw this man at any meeting 
at Kehoe's, of the division? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 




QHe recognised you m a member, did he not? 
> I do noi know. 

C Did }-oa tct speak (ogetlier b« members? 
. He Bimke tu me and gave me the sign. 
Defendant rests.) 

REBUTTAL EVIDENCE. 



Itfic^AEi* Lawix>b recalled on behalf of the Commoo- 

wealth.^> 

^ DirtcL fxaminalion 6y Mr. Kaenher. 

Question. Do you recollect the day Uiat Jamea McDon- 
oell came in the cell of Patrick Butler and Slattery and > 
ynurtelf? 

AitKwer. I think it was a man by the name of Jamea 
MoDonnell. I recollect he was there. 

Q. State whether or not you were in the cell with Pat- 
rick Butler and McDonnell alt (he time he was there? 

A. I was. 

Q. State whether there was any conversation took place 
in a low tone of voice on Butler's bed between McDonnell 
and Bntler ? 

A. No, sir ; I do not think ther« was, and I do not 
know if any of tiie ,men sat down there daring the time 
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Q. What time in 1875? 

A. Well it was early in August. No ; it was not in 
August ; it was later than August. I was not a member 
at the time of this shooting. 

Q. You were not a member at the time that Sanger wa§ 
shot. 

A. No ; I think it was the month after. 

the time, — ti\jiu tue uuic .. 

^—4;^ or 



(No cross-examination.) 



Commonwealth counsel offered in evidence almsae 
for the year 1875, for the purpose of showing the time le 
moon rose. 

(Objected to.) 

Mr. Kaercher : — If there is any objection we ^ *I 
not press it. 

(Case closed.) 

E. D. YOEj:. 
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